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FULTON-DIESEL in the Municipal Plant, 


Alamogordo, New Mexico. 


An early type unit installed in Fe . 
1915—in continuous service for over ten 


years. 


Low Maintenance Cost 


During the ninth year of continuous 
operation, the FULTON-DIESEL 
maintenance expense to the City of 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, was 
$72.90. Of this amount, $12.90 is 
chargeable to labor, and $60.00 to 
the purchase of material. 


The perfection of workmanship and 
design found in the FULTON- 
DIESEL assures long life operation 
at extremely low maintenance ex- 
pense. In his report for 1923, the 
Chief Engineer of the Alamogordo 
plant, writes: 


“The FULTON-DIESEL gave no 
trouble during the year and was only 
stopped to operate the small unit on 
the lighter loads . . . The loss in 
time factor was due to all lines being 
out of commission during a terrific 
windstorm.” 


Bulletin 805 is a comprehensive 
study of the FULTON-DIESEL. It 
is complete in description of the 
many distinctive features of the de- 
sign, the adoption of which has 
placed the unit foremost in the 
industry. A copy of the Bulletin will 
be forwarded on request. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Successful Engine Builders for Over Seventy Years 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Havana, Ouba—401-402-408 Banco Nacional 


New York—82 Wall Street 
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RGING abandonment of the notion that 

the professional politician is neces- 
sarily the mortal enemy of municipal 
reform, a strong plea has been voiced by 
Walter Lippmann for “watchful but slightly 
suspicious cooperation” between reform 
movements and political machines. The oc- 
casion of this practical advice by the chief 
editorial writer of the New York World was 
an address in Pittsburgh last month before the 
joint annual convention of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, American Civic Association, 
National Association of Civic Secretaries, 
Governmental Research Conference and Pro- 
portional Representation League. 

That the accepted ideal of the sovereign 
and omnicompetent citizen is a false and mis- 
leading one, and that the failure to achieve it 
has produced the current disenchantment in 
our political life, are the basic themes of Mr. 
Lippmann’s new book, “The Phantom Pub- 
lic."* Developing this thesis in his Pitts- 
burgh speech, Mr. Lippmann showed that a 
really thorough knowledge of and sustained 
interest in public affairs is now beyond the 
competence of practically everybody. “The 
best anyone can do is to know a little about 
something and very little about the rest.” 
This is one of the reasons why political or- 
ganization in a democracy has its roots so 
deep in necessity and habit that permanent 
abolition of the machine is an impossible ideal. 

But these limitations of human capacity 
h ve been too generally ignored by municipal 
‘clorm movements, whose hopes have been 


. Reviewed briefly on page 691. See also in this issue 
of 'ne American City (page 592) “The Reformer, the 
oss and the Leader,” by William Bennett Munro; and 
f ‘se 677) “The City _and the Educated Citizen,” by 
obert Ridgway. Mr. Lippmann’s Pittsburgh address will 
© Published in full in the January number of the 
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Thin-skinned Politicians and Hard- 


headed Reformers 


based on occasional uprisings to bring about 
“the rescue of the distressed maiden from the 
clutches of the machine politicians by the pure 
and noble independent.” 

Twenty or even ten years ago there was, 
in Mr. Lippmann’s opinion, a good deal of 
justification for campaigns of reform based on 
the premise that American party organization 
is incapable of furnishing good government. 
But a new day is gradually dawning. The 
younger generation of machine politicians in- 
cludes many men of education and culture, and 
with a social outlook very different from that 
of their predecessors. 


“It can be summed up by saying that the ma- 
chine politician is ceasing to be a thick-skinned 
social outcast—outcast because he is predatory, 
and predatory because he is outcast. He is be- 
coming instead a somewhat thin-skinned person, 
anxious to stand in well with the newspapers and 
the leaders of his community. With this 
vastly increased sensitiveness to the opinion of the 
community, there has come a realization on the 
part of the leading machine politicians that the 
old job-grafting type of government was not such 
very good politics after all, and that the things 
reformers want are not necessarily contrary to 
human nature.” 


It follows, in Mr. Lippmann’s judgment, 
that the notion must be abandoned that the 
prelude to reform must be the destruction of 
the machine. Instead, the machine should be 
recognized by hard-headed reformers as be- 
ing “capable of expanding, from an institu- 
tion that humanizes the law in detail, to an 
institution that may assimilate and make its 
own, and therefore put into practice, the 
things you are working for. . . . If the 
experiment turns out well, we shall have put 
behind reform the vast human power of poli- 
tical organization. If the experiment fails, 
we shall certainly be no worse off than we 
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GOLF COURSE IN RESERVOIR PARK, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Harrisburg’s Park and River-Front 
Development 
By J. Horace McFarland, L.H.D. 


Secretary, Municipal League of Harrisburg; Past President, American Civic Association 


HE city of Harrisburg, Pa., had on No- active play, while close by there are acco 

vember I, 1925, 1,054 acres of publicly modations for helpful rest. 

owned and administered park lands, di- Now, because Warren H. Manning con 
vided into six parcels. This area shows the ceived the Harrisburg park system when it 
development of an opportunity due to wise wasn’t a system, this city has gone far toward 
and brilliant original planning that ought to serving the people rather than the wealthy 
be the basis of every park system, as distin. man. It has, indeed, made only one la 
guished from a mere collection of parks. from the purity of its plan, and that by reaso 

With this statement I will drop statistics, of neglect to avail itself of the advice of th: 
which are always a bore, and speak of Har- able man who planned the system. In a r 
risburg’s parks in terms of humanity. cent extension of its extraordinary river 
The old definition of a public park is all too front park, every foot of which is needed | 

slowly changing. It was formerly a place serve those who come from the crowded 
primarily for the resort of the well-to-do, in streets and alleys nearby, there has been i 
which adornment according to all available troduced a “sunken garden,” while several 
resources was accomplished by means of sleek “memorials” of minor significance and quality 
walks, fine or near-fine statues, formal flower- turn that section of this important park int 
beds, and various other architectural and a sort of graveyard. (I am compelled in 
artificial productions and accomplishments in- candor to admit that the sunken garden has 
tended primarily for ornament. The modern made good, for it is extensively visited.) 
and better conception, not yet wholly accepted, Incidentally, one of the dangers that n 
makes a public park a place of first aid to the be constantly met by any man who loves his 
civically injured, in that it gives him—or fellow man enough to work toward parks 
usually her—access to green grass most of the the recreation of that fellow man, is this dis 
year, to trees and shrubs, to blue sky overhead, position to use any little bit of public ope 
and to a basis of recreation. From that space for some expensive erection to glorif\ 
wisest of park men, George A. Parker, comes some man or group, without advantage to th 
the further distinction that this modern .community.as a whole. The place for ¢! 
Heaven-born park contains two suggestions, statues or monuments is either along a digni 
the first of which is that of rest, and the sec- _. fied street, or, frankly, in the cemetery, w! 
ond that of recreational activity. Sometimes they mostly belong. I believe I take 


with sufficient inspired skill the park man credit to myself for one achievement in re 
combines these nsec and he hae 4 nlaen £ nart rn TW o-? -1 ’ 
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ich is that, working with others, I was 
to prevent the city from placing at the 
1ost important intersection of the river- 
park with the city’s State Street (which 
ishes a horizontal axis for the system) 
bronze figurines which had been dis- 
d by a chocolate magnate, who believed 
too costly for his private garden, but 
id the municipality in the usual attitude of 
mendicancy—willing to accept anything 
n to it, regardless of use or importance. 
figurines are now where they are fairly 
tive, but they are not where the sculptor 
ed them to be. 


Accessibility of Parks to People 
larrisburg’s park system has as its most 
nendable quality its access to the people 
pay for it and who need it. The river- 
t park of which I have spoken runs along 
than three miles of the city’s water- 
t, and not only gives pleasure to hundreds 
housands who would not otherwise get to 
the notable river and mountain scenery 
visible, but permanently protects that 
scenery from public or private aggres- 
n in a fashion almost unique in America, 
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The step front of this park, about which a 
very picturesque story could be told if there 
waa Space, is a further advantage. 

‘The next item of primary value is found 
in Reservoir Park, of less than a hundred 
acres, and including three reservoirs, which 
dominate it but do not seriously injure it: 
It is opposite the center of the city, is acces- 
sible in not more than fifteen minutes to most 
of the population, and provides some organ- 
ized play opportunity, with a large and well- 
used rest and scenic opportunity. From its 
highest points the views are soothing and 
lovely, and .it was while standing on one of 
these eminences that a prominent Pacific 
Coast boomer told me his hat was off to Penn- 
sylvania, for even in Los Angeles, from 
which he came, there was no such lovely and 
restful scenery within view. 

The major acreage item in Harrisburg’s 
park system is Wildwood Park, as yet only 
slightly availed of, but of vast potential value. 
It is one of the notable wild natural parks 
of the East, and its more than five hundred 
acres include a lake which, while made by the 
hand of man, gives evidence of his efforts only 
in the spillway dam, which likewise makes it 








THE STEPS AT.ONG HARRISBURG’S RIVER-FRONT PARK 
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ABOVE THF STEPS IN THE RIVER-FRONT 1 ARK AT HARRISBURG 


a most important and valuable flood-preven- 
tion achievement. This park and lake parallel 
the city’s length about a mile from the Sus 
quehanna population is rapidly 
growing up to use it directly from the west, 
while there is a certainty that it will early 
be surrounded on the east. Meantime, it is a 
superb natural and the 
driveways through it take one clear out of 
the influence of urban life. 


River, and 


open playground, 


Then the city has playgrounds—all too few, 
but working admirably for the benefit of the 
close-set population. It for the earlier 
part of my lifetime a wonder as to why so 


was 


many citizens of Harrisburg had chosen to 
build on the least possible strip of land on 
which a erected, 
when I discovered on my first visit to England 
that those who settled eastern Pennsylvania 


match-box house could be 


came from crowded towns and simply carried 
When one goes a 
hundred miles north of Harrisburg, he gets 
into the section influenced by the New Eng- 
land development, and the elm-shaded streets 
and wide lots make communities better to live 


along their own ideals. 


in. This close-set Harrisburg populati 
makes intimate and close-by playgrounds a 
parks more vitally necessary. 

Harrisburg’s parks have been, from 
first, administered in the interests of tl 
people. Aside from the one little slip ab 
mentioned, there is no waste of money 
elaborate structures. The city’s scant park 
appropriation is spent in promoting true pa: 
activities, 

It may not be out of point to mention 
fact that, broadly formed as this park syst: 
was by the guided public spirit of an unpa 
civilian commission, the property acquit 
within the first quarter-million dollars vot 
by the people is worth now. at prices of abut 
ting land, well on toward six times what 
cost, which is not a bad investment for twent 
two years of progress. 


An Arrested Parkway Development 
The original Manning plan contemplated 
the connection of all the parks of the city 
a parkway eighteen miles in length. Of ¢! 
barely half has been completed, and t! 
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seems to be no immediate prospect of com- 
pleting the rest, largely, it is sorrowful to 
say, on account of the failure to continue the 
same ideals. The “ripping out” of the un- 
paid civilian commission and the placing of 
the parks, under the Pennsylvania Clark act, 
in the hands of a single commissioner, elected 
to do many other things beside look after the 
parks, has not helped the city’s park values. 
Yet now I believe there has been elected 
a commissioner who will acquire the same 
vision which the founders of the park system 
had, and wilk convince the people that money 
enough must be spent to finish the girdle of 
green, which will be of inestimable value not 
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only to the city’s growing population, but in 
increasing values of contiguous ground thus 
made available for residence purposes. 

If there is any lesson in all this, it is that 
any city needs in its park work men of ideals 
and vision. The difficulties usually arise be- 
cause somebody gets into authority who calls 


‘himself a “practical” man, thereby avoiding 


any adequate forward look or recourse to 


- experience and skill; and simply “getting by” 


at present cheapness and vast future cost. 

_ Eprrortat Note.—Dr. McFarland speaks with author- 
ity regarding the development and needs of the Harris- 
burg park system, having been a Park Commissioner in 
Harrisburg for eleven years of the formation of the park 
system, during which period he did for it all that his 
rather long experience in park relations the country over 
made possible. 


$300,000,000 Voted for Grade-Crossing Elimination 
in New York State 


NE of four constitutional amendments ap- 
QO proved by the voters of New York State 
at the November election authorizes the 
Legislature to issue bonds aggregating three hun- 
dred million dollars for the elimination of rail- 
road grade crossings. The amendment provides 
that the expense of this work shall be borne as 
at present, 25 per cent by the state, 25 per cent by 
the city, town or village, and 50 per cent by the 
railroad companies, and that laws shall be enacted 
to provide, so far as practicable, for r¢payment 
to the state of moneys advanced to railr»ad com- 
panies, cities, towns and villages, at such times, in 
such manner, and with interest at such rate, that 
the state shall be able to pay when due, a portion 
of the state debt equal to the proceeds which shall 
have been so advanced and interest thereon. 
In a bulletin to its members, The City Club of 
New York, which was one of many civic organi- 


zations to endorse the amendment, outlined its pur- 
pose as follows: 

“The elimination of grade crossings is a seri- 
ous problem in the state of New York and one 
that demands immediate attention. One great 
difficulty in its accomplishment has been the in- 
ability of the railroads and municipalities to 
finance their respective shares of the cost. With 
the aid of the borrowing power of the state, the 
necessary funds can be raised at a minimum of 
interest and without disturbing the credit of either 
the railroads or the municipalities and without the 
ultimate expense to the state taxpayer except, of 
course, for the 25 per cent contribution made by 
the state. Moreover, the work can be done much 
more economically if attacked in a comprehen- 
sive and scientific way. This cannot be done 
through an annual unsubstantial appropriation in 
the budget.” 


Federal Officers Cannot Replace Village Policemen 


MPHASIZING the fact that Federal officers 
Ek should not be forced to serve as village po- 

licemen in prohibition enforcement, a strong 
plea for more effective local cooperation was made 
by Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Andrews 
at the National Convention of the Anti-Saloon 
League, in Chicago, November 7. To quote in 
part: 

“The evolution of prohibition from the first 
laws which made the small communities dry, devel- 
oping step by step through larger jurisdictions un- 
til it became a national law, has assumed, and 
always must assume, that each community shall 
lice itself so far as local law violations are con- 
cerned. The need for having the law cover a 
wider jurisdiction was always felt because the 
g1 community which wished to be dry found 


itself invaded from without its jurisdiction by 
liquor importations ; and the widening of the scope 
of the law was intended to prevent these importa- 
tions. Thus, the national law is jntended to pre- 
vent the traffic in liquor and make it possible for 
each community, by policing itself locally, to exist 
happily without liquor distribution. 


“The Federal Government therefore will have 
done its full part when it eliminates the sources 
of supply and the traffic in liquor by which it is 
moved from one community to another. This it 
can hope to do if its energies may be concentrated 
upon this task. In order that this may be done, 
it must be relieved of its present task of local 
police work. The more that is done in any given 
state, the better will the prohibition laws be 
enforced in that state.” 
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Making the Annual Report Effective 


ERELY to gather and 
analyze figures without 
presenting them effec- 
tively is to leave the task half 
done. Growing appreciation of 
this fact is evident from the in- 
creasing use of graphs in annual 
reports and other municipal doc- 
uments. But too little thought 
is often given to the kind of 
graph by which data of various 
kinds can best be visualized. 
The circular form of graph 
is quite common in municipal 
reports. When the circle has not 
more than three sectors—as, for 
example, in showing the divi- 
sion of the tax dollar among 
city, county, and  state—this 
form of graph is quite effective 
and easily understood. But the 
circle is often used also to show 
the division of the tax dollar 
for municipal purposes, as in 
Figure 1, reproduced from a 
recent city report. In such cases 
the large number of sectors 
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FIGURE 2 





FIGURE 1 


makes the reading of the titles 
and a comparison of the pe: 
centages a matter of difficulty 

In Figures 2, 3, and 4 ar 
shown other kinds of graphs 
which are more interesting | 
the reader and permit more ac 
curate comparisons than tly 
circular form. 

Figure 2 is a very satisfac 
tory form of chart to bring out 
the component parts of an) 
group total. The engineering 
dimension lines above the bloc! 
in the bar are of great advan 
tage for convenient reading 
The figures from which this 
graph has been prepared by 
THe American City are th 
percentages of the total gover 
mental cost payments for ope: 
tion and maintenance of genera! 
departments (other than 
public service enterprises ) 
the average municipality of 30, 
000 to 50,000 population 4s 
shown by the recent report of 
the Bureau of the Census on 
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incial Statistics of Cities: 


sure 3 is a good example of D € ; 
can be done to attract the ¥ ‘a + f 
ey. and interest of the reader 7 i dp! d OS O 

1c use of symbols, combined 


“greats petete |! Municipal Services 


e for quick comparison of 


‘is, These figures are the 
rage per capita costs of gov- } N Hometown 
ernmental services in the same 
ip of cities as shown in Fig- 
The little sketches are 
idapted from symbols which 
have already been used in some 
very effective municipal re- 


— 








_ igure 4 1» a popular method 
of presenting costs. The piles 
of money make an interesting 
chart, and at the same time are 





correct in proportion. The fig- 
ires used are those of the aver- Pr General Government 1.66 4 
total expend'tures for the 
urposes shown, in the same 
up of cities for which the ma Sanitation 53 ‘7 
ercentage and per capita costs 2 
e shown in Figures 2 and 3. Charities,Hospitals 
(ue AMERICAN City will be tod Stuns O asi ll 
clad to have city officials adapt ® 
these forms of charts, in their wir Recreation 0738 
ial reports or other printed 
matter, by substituting local fig- 
ures for those shown. In most te Health ossfl 
cities the newspapers appreciate 
the news value of municipal et 
statistics, especially if pre- OP Libraries axel 


sented in graphic form, and 
will give liberal space to such Miscellaneous 074i 
graphs in their news columns, 
if offered to the editor in ad- 
vance of publication by the mu- FIGURE 3 
icipality, 
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The Reformer, the Boss, and the Leader * 


By William Bennett Munro 


Professor of Municipal Government in Harvard University 


OSCOE CONKLING once remarked 

that when Dr. Johnson spoke of “pa- 

triotism” as the last refuge of the 
scoundrel he overlooked the vast possibilities 
that are latent in the word “reform.” Conk- 
ling was not alone in his abhorrence of this 
word. It has become obnoxious by reason of 
its use in many futile campaigns. Nowadays 
it carries so sinister an implication that men 
and women who desire changes in the exist- 
ing order prefer to call themselves “progres- 
sives” or “liberals” rather than reformers, 
and to designate the 
goal of their efforts 


workable statute” and then compelled to make 
his statute work. Nothing is easier to make 
than an unworkable law; and nothing is 
harder than to execute it. The art of goy- 
ernment is largely the art of adapting laws 
to the foibles of mankind. It is the art of 
managing large bodies of cantankerous, ob- 
stinate, fickle, apathetic, and emotional men 
and women. Frame the laws as skilfully as 
you may—and you have taken only the first 
step. Applying the laws, interpreting them, 
enforcing them, and develop'ng a popular re- 

spect for them—these 





as “reconstruction,” 
not reform. This is 
because the public 
imagination has come 
to look upon the re- 
former as an em- 
pirical individual, who 
periodically shifts his 
interest from one 
visionary scheme to 
another, who prom- 


Professor Munro, 





“Personality in Politics” 
is the title of an important new book by 
whose two-volume 
work, “Municipal Government and Ad- 
ministration,” is already known to many 
of our readers. For permission to use 
the excerpts from “Personality in Poli- 
tics,” which comprise the accom i 
article, we are indebted to the aut 
to the publishers of the book, The 
Macmillan Company, of New York. 


are also steps that 
count. And all of 
them require the co- 
operation of men 
drawn from the ranks 
of the people. 

The reformer, as a 
rule, does not ade- 
quately visualize the 
actual workings of his 
proposal. When he 


ying 
and 








ises much and 

achieves little, and whose ways are the ways 
of a busybody. There is no small modicum of 
truth in Brand Whitlock’s definition of the 
reformer as a man or woman who feels a 
deep and abiding responsibility “for the short- 
comings of others.” 

Now when you reflect a moment upon it all 
men and women are (or ought to be) reform- 
ers. Reform is merely a synonym for im- 
provement; and a reformer rs any one who 
desires to make things better. So the only 
non-reformers are those who believe that we 
have reached finality in the conditions under 
which we live. There are few such people 
anywhere. We are none of us wholly satis- 
fied with the world as it is. Breathes there a 
man with soul so dead that he can discern no 
room for improvement in any sphere of 
human activity? If all reformers were to 
pass out of existence, we could have no prog- 
tess, for all progress is by way of reform. 

Experience is what gives sobriety to opin- 
ion. “Many an ardent and burdensome re- 
former,” said Woodrow Wilson, “would be 
put to better thinking if he were obliged to 
express his reform in the exact words of a 





* Copyright, 1924, by The Macmillan Company. 


clamors for an of- 
ficial censorship of 
motion pictures he envisages a board of high- 
minded, intelligent, and incorruptible citizens 
passing without fear or favor upon every 
film. But it is quite as likely that the admin- 
istration of his censorship law would pres- 
ently find its way into the hands of a trio 
who owe their selection to political influence 
and whose incorruptibility is more than open 
to suspicion. Most of our failures in the 
realm of government are due to lapses in the 
human equation. There are some communi- 
ties which are able to secure good government 
under any system; there are others which 
seem unable to achieve it no matter how rad- 
ically or how frequently their political in- 
stitutions are reformed. 


That Reformers May Make a Better Showing 

In order that reformers may make a better 
showing in the way of concrete achievement, 
three things would seem to be essential. First, 
they should aim at something less than the 
immediate regeneration of mankind and the 
spontaneous transformation of human nature. 
It is a fair assumption that humanity will re- 
main, under any political or social order, 
pretty much as it now is—a composite in 
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which there are many good, many bad, and 
many indifferent traits. Taking this into ac- 
count, we cannot hope for betterment save by 
eradual stages. 

~ Another desideratum is the bringing of re- 
forms into some relation with one another. 
It is not enough that various proposed reforms 
chal! have merit, if they are inconsistent 
among themselves and will not harmonize. In 
that case the energy spent upon each merely 
offsets what is expended upon another. It is 
not uncommon, for example, to find an organ- 
ization urging both the short ballot and direct 
legislation with no appreciation of the fact 
that these two things are fundamentally at 
variance. The ballot cannot be shortened by 
putting more things on it. If you merely re- 
move names and substitute questions you are 
no better off. You are worse off, in fact, be- 
cause it takes a greater measure of discrim- 
ination, on the voter’s part, to vote wisely on 
measures than on men. So it is with various 
schemes of public improvement and _ social 
amelioration, Civie leagues and chambers of 
commerce often pledge their support to ex- 
pensive projects of street widening and park 
construction; in the next breath they insist 
that the tax rate be kept down. Housing re- 
formers call for better construction, for mod- 
ern sanitary arrangements, and for iaws 
against overcrowding, while social workers 
bemoan the rising scale of rents and protest 
against the burden that is being thus placed 
upon the poor. Each group of reformers is 
quick to see the mote that is in another’s eye 
and not so quick to discern the beam that is 
in its own. It will not be an easy task to 
range the forces of reform behind a common 
program, but we cannot say that the task is 


impossible, because it has never yet been seri- 
ously tried. 


Reform Movements Are Judged by the Com- 
pany They Keep 

Finally, there is the need for more attention 
to the psychology of furthering a good cause. 
People are no more readily influenced by the 
merits of a cause than by the men who are be- 
hind it and by the methods used in promoting 
it. Their suspicions of self-interest are easily 
aroused. They have learned that professions 
of altruism on the part of reformers are not 
always to be taken at their face value. Not 
infrequently it turns out that the ostensible 
proponents of some plausible project are men 
of straw whom the captains of industry, or 
the real estate interests, or the street railway 
crowd have pushed to the front. Or the re- 
form movement repels fair-minded men and 
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women by placing in the limelight, as its lead- 
ers, men who are known to be illiberal in their 
views on other questions and narrow in their 
social sympathies. Anomalous though it is, 
you will sometimes find among the officers of 
a reform organization men and women who 
still live in the stagnant nineties, bric-a-brac 
from the Victorian age. Or, in still other in- 
stances, the reform movement repels by rea- 
son of the ultra-radicals who are behind it. 
People then distrust the proposal because they 
mistrust the leaders. What many radicals 
really want is not democracy, but “protoc- 
racy,” government by “forward-looking 
men,” to-wit, government by themselves. In 
any event, reform movements are judged by 
the company they keep, and the public mind 
has grown suspicious. It wants to know not 
only whether the voice is the voice of Jacob 
but whether the hand is his also. To use a 
mercantile metaphor, reform organizations 
have paid too little attention to the dressing 
of their front windows. In this they can 
learn something from the methods of the boss. 

Now all this must not be taken to imply 
that the history of reform in American cities 
has been for the most part a chronicle of fail- 
ure. The work of the reformers has been at- 
tended by a considerable degree of success, 
There is a common impression that all reform- 
ers are quitters, that they will not stay in 
the game to the end. “These reform move- 
ments,” an East Side gangster once said, “are 
like queen hornets. They sting you once, and 
then they die.” But there is no real basis for 
this impression. Reformers are nothing if not 
persistent. By sheer persistence they have 
overcome, in many fields of effort, the handi- 
caps imposed by their personnel and methods. 
Reformers may have lacked sophistication; 
but they have not been deficient in courage 
or perseverance. Thrown back, they have re- 
turned to the fray. Take the single-taxers, 
for instance. In forty years they have hardly 
won a single skirmish, but they are still on 
the firing line and the morale of their little 
army is as good as ever. The civil service 
reformers have been conducting what mili- 
tary men would call “a war of positions” for 
half a century and they are still at it. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth amendments demon- 
strate what organization and perseverance 
can do. In every field of reform there has 
been progress, a little in one place and a great 
deal more in another. We must not look for 
finality or complain because the reformer is 
with us always. It is the reformer who keeps 
the world headed upward. He is the salt of 
the earth. 


St aee 
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What Is the Cure for Bossism? 

“The boss in politics,” said Roosevelt, “is 
just like any other kind of boss.” His busi- 
ness is to get the job done, and he adapts his 
means to that end. We are accustomed to 
think of rings and bosses as American inven- 
tions, but this is far from being the case. The 
names are of American origin, but the in- 
stitutions are as old as the science of politics. 
We know that there were political bosses in 
ancient Athens, and a recent writer has told 
us something about bosses in republican Rome. 
What the Romans called a “triumvirate” we 
would call a “ring” mowadays. Caesar, 
Crassus, and Pompey were not widely differ- 
ent in their ideals and methods from Tweed, 
Connolly, and Sweeney. 

Now what is the cure for bossism? It can- 
not be a simple one or we would have found 
it long ago. Whatever it is, it must strike at 
the sources of the boss’s power and not at the 
mere exercise of it. This power arises, in 
the main, from three things: The first is our 
complicated political machinery, which allows 
authority to be concentrated and responsibil- 
ity to be diffused. The need, therefore, is to 
simplify the frame of government, especially 
in the cities. Much has already been done 
along this line. Before a government can 
really belong to the voters it must be made in- 
telligible to them. And most people prefer an 
intelligible government if you let them have 
it. That is why the newer forms ot city gov- 
ernment, the commission and city manager 
plans, have been so widely popular. There 
never was any magic in the commission plan 
except that people understand a government 
of five men more easily than a government of 
fifty. The cities of America have made 
greater progress in simplifying their govern- 
ments during the past twenty years than they 
were able to make during the preceding fifry. 

Bossism does not thrive where government 
is simple and responsibility direct. It thrives 
best in a political jungle, and the boss will 
keep the jungle of city government uncleared 
as long as he can. It is not without signif- 
icance that every attempt to simplify the com- 
plicated government of New York City dur- 
ing the past fifty years has been bitterly op- 
posed by Tammany Hall. Three years ago 
the New York Legislature passed an act pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission 
to revise and simplify the New York City 
charter. Every Tammany member of the 
Legislature was recorded in opposition to the 
passage of that act. The city manager plan 
has encountered the opposition of bosses 
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everywhere. As a plan of local govern en; 
it is far too simple for their liking. 

The second source of the boss’s power js 
the patronage, both public and private, which 
he is able to control. The spoils system first 
brought the boss into being, and it is the spoils 
system that has contributed more than any- 
thing else to keep him in power. Withoy: 
spoils the morale of the machine cannot be 
kept from disintegrating. But there are signs 
that the spoils are becoming scarcer. Politi- 
cal beachcombers in all our great cities are 
grumbling loudly that things are not what 
they used to be—that civil service rules, pub- 
licity, the requirement of competition in con- 
tracts, have combined to take away what they 
call “honest graft.” The loaves and fishes 
are no longer available by the basketful. The 
boss now finds it necessary to dole them out 
to his followers in small slices. Patronage of 
the unofficial sort still remains in fair supply, 
but it also shows signs of dwindling. If we 
could get rid of patronage in all its forms, we 
should soon see a high mortality-rate among 
bosses. “You take my life,” says Shylock, 
“when you do take the means whereby I live.” 


“Tame the Boss and Make Him Drag Your 
Chariot” 

Finally, it is essential that we make a dis- 
tinction between the ideals of the boss and his 
methods. Professor Hart made that distinc- 
tion some years ago when he advised reform- 
ers to tame the boss and make him drag 
their chariot for them. The ideals of the boss 
are not for honest men, but some of his meth- 
ods could be copied to advantage. His ethics 
aside, he is by all odds the most “efficient” 
figure that the American municipal system 
has produced. He is the incarnation of 100 per 
cent efficiency in getting what he goes after. 
In his own crude way he has been performing 
a social service that, but for him, would not 
have been performed at all. He has been 
serving as the mediator between poverty and 
power, between the people of the slums and 
those who would fain be their oppressors. He 
is the protector of his people against pro‘it- 
eering landlords, avaricious employers, 
crooked policemen, iron-fisted magistrates, 
shyster lawyers, and other predatory amphi) 
ians. He is the friend of the forgotten man, 
the man whom society forgets. 

At a municipal employment office you will 
see jobless men standing in line by the hour. 
But there is no queue outside the boss’s door. 
The city council, with a fanfare of trumpets, 
passes an ordinance establishing a municipal 
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en oyment bureau, and places a worthy poli- 
sci» in charge of it, preferably one whose 
chic’ qualification is that he has not been able 


to cet any other job for himself. He opens 
an office, sets a stack of application blanks on 
the counter, tells the men to fill them out, in- 
cert. an advertisement in the newspapers, and 
waits for something to happen. The boss has 
none of this paraphernalia; he doesn’t need it, 
for he knows where the jobs are and the tele- 
phone does the rest. Small wonder it is that 
he profits in prestige from this sort of compe- 
tition. It is only by broadening the scope and 
improving the methods of our social welfare 
policy that we can keep people from taking 
4s a favor what they are entitled to have as a 
right. 

Democracy must have leaders. The prob- 
lem is not to abolish bosses and bossism but 
to replace them with leaders and leadership. 

The difference between leaders and bosses 
is not a matter of methods alone. It is a mat- 
ter of ideals as well. It is also, and this is 
important, a matter of status. The leader in 
politics occupies a position that is recognized 
hy the rules and customs of the party organi- 
zation, and sometimes by the laws of the land. 
lle is chosen in a prescribed way and is 
vested with certain definite responsibilities. 
But the boss creates his own position; he 
alone determines its powers, its duties, and 
its obligations. Leaders are essential in a 
democracy, and no scheme of popular gov- 
ernment has ever managed to succeed without 
them. But bosses are not essential; on the 
contrary, it can be demonstrated from the po- 
litical history of the United States that popu- 
lar government has achieved its best results 
in those states and communities where boss- 
ism is virtually unkown. 


“With Words We Govern Men” 

\lthough we of the New World delight to 
call ourselves a practical people, we have been 
firmly enchained to formulas. “Few ideas 
are correct ones,” said the cynical old poli- 
tician in one of Disraeli’s novels, “but with 
words we govern men.” That aphorism, with- 
uit much doubt, is more nearly true of the 
‘nited States than of any other country. The 
beacon lights of American politics are a series 
of formulas and slogans. Government rests 
on the consent of the governed, democracy 
means the rule of the people, the executive 
anc legislative branches of government must 
“< kept separate, we must have a government 
vt lows, not of men, and so on. These shib- 
\cths have all the sanctity of gospel in the 
rican mind. They have become part of 
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the natural beauties of the land, like the 
Grand Canyon or Niagara Falls. Neverthe- 


less, it does not require much argument to 
convince any reflective mind that these 
credal phrases, although all of them embody 
a modicum of truth, have become the cloak 
for a great deal that is grotesquely absurd. 

Take the stock definition of democracy, for - 
example. The assertion that democracy is 
the Rule of the Many far antedates the dis- 
covery of the New World. It is one of the 
oldest among the platitudes of politics. 
Monarchy is the Rule of One, obligarchy the 
Rule of the Few, and democracy the Rule of 
the Many—so ran the classification twenty- 
five hundred years ago. But, despite its great 
age and remarkable tenacity, nothing in the 
whole range of political terminology has had 
a scantier historical verification than this. 
The world has never had, at any stage, but 
one form of government. This, as Lord 
Bryce once pointed out, has been the Rule of 
the Few. 

Monarchy is the rule of those few advisers 
who surround the monarch and exercise pow- 
ers in his name; oligarchy is the rule of the 
few who exercise the power in their own 
name; democracy is the rule of the few who 
exercise it in the name of the people. It is in 
the very nature of government that power 
shall be exercised by the few. There is too 
much of it for any one man to wield unshared, 
even if he were minded to do so; on the other 
hand, there would be chaos if the actual ex- 
ercise of power were parceled into an indefi- 
nite number of hands. The basic problem of 
government, therefore, is not whether to put 
the one, the few, or the many at the head of 
it, but how the few who must inevitably be at 
the head shall be chosen, controlled, and made 
accountable. All the practical problems of 
government head themselves up into this one, 


The Opinion of the Many Is Made by the Few 

Public opinion, the opinion of the Many, is 
what the Few have made it. If public opin- 
ino insists upon one course of policy rather 
than another, it is because the Few in one po- 
litical camp have been more successful in 
marketing their leadership than the Few in 
the other camp. 

I have said that authoritative political 
leadership is an essential of sound democracy. 
There can be no question about it. Issues do 
not propound themselves. Programs of pub- 
lic policy do not formulate themselves. Cam- 
paign funds do not drop from the clouds. A 
consensus of opinion among multitudes on 
any matter is not spontaneous but has to be 
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wrought by the sweat of somebody's brow, 
Leaders, of one sort or another, must direct 
the process. And this, as Walter Lippman 
has pointed out, is not because the minds of 
those who make up the multitude are inferior 
to those which perform the functions of 
leadership; “It is because thought is the func- 
tion of an organism, and a mass is not an 
organism.” Thus it is that a leader may have 
a following which averages higher in men- 
tality than himself. It is not brains alone 
that make a leader of men; it is rather the 
ability to discern and to vocalize the aspira- 
tions of those who are ready to be led. 
Political leadership carries a great respon- 
sibility. Its essence, indeed, is responsibility, 
rather than influence, prestige, or power. To 
lead is to teach, and the leader occupies a 
pulpit from which he directs, for good or ill, 
the opinions and attitude of many thousands. 
He can raise the whole tone of public thought. 
He can build up a great following that makes 
his ideals its own. Gladstone did this in Eng- 
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land; both Roosevelt and Wilson did it py 
different methods in America. Or he cay 
merely try to put himself on the same leye| 
as his people, to keep his hand on the public 
pulse, his ear to the ground, and may shape 
his own convictions accordingly. Speaker 
Cannon once said that President McKinley 
kept his ear so close to the ground that it got 
fullof grasshoppers. . . . Independence in 
leader is a virtue, but is must be qualified by 
a sense of responsibility, otherwise it is not 
leadership but dictation. Deference to the 
public will is a virtue, but it must be vitalized 
by independence of thought and action. The 
successful leader must appeal to the reason of 
his people without forgetting that they have 
emotions; and when he appeals to their emo, 
tions he must not lose sight of the fact thay 
reason, even in a democracy, is what gives 
stability to opinion. A democracy is tested by 
the mettle of its leaders, and its success or 
failure must fundamentally depend upon the 
discernment with which it makes its choice 


Street-Widening and Building-Line Procedure in England 


MONG the many important provisions of the 
British Public Health Act of 1925*—‘“pub- 
lic health” having a much broader interpreta- 

tion than is customary in America—are those re- 
lating to street widening. The following outline 
of these provisions is based on a summary of the 
act issued in pamphlet form, September 4, 1925, 
under the direction of the Minister of Hea!th. 

Section 33 and 34 of the act enable local author- 
ities to prescribe an improvement line (i.e., the 
line to which the street or main road is sooner or 
later to be widened) where in their opinion the 
street or main road is narrow or inconvenient, 
or without any sufficiently regular boundary line, 
or where it is necessary or desirable that it should 
be widened. The improvement line may be pre- 
scribed in relation to either side of the street or 
main road, or at or within a distance of 15 yards 
from any street corner. 

An “improvement line” as defined in the act, is 
distinct fronr a “building line” (the line beyond 
which buildings in a street are not allowed to pro- 
ject). The improvement line is designed to pre- 
vent the erection of buildings on land which ulti- 
mately will be required for street widening. Power 
to prescribe building lines is given in the Roads 
Improvement Act, 1925. Building lines may be 
prescribed for a public highway, whether it is 
proposed to widen the highway or not; for 
example, for the purpose of amenity in the 
arrangement of the buildings fronting the highway 
or for securing visibility for traffic purposes. 
They will naturally often be fixed behind im- 
provement lines, though the two lines will fre- 
quently be the same, especially in central business 
quarters. 

Any improvement line proposed to be prescribed 
under the new Public Health Act, must be marked 
on an improvement plan, which is to be deposited 
for the inspection of persons interested and no- 


tice given of the deposit of the plan. After con- 
sideration of objections to the proposed improve- 
ment line, the line may be prescribed by the local 
authority or county council, but an interval of not 
less than six weeks must be allowed to elapse be- 
tween notice of the deposit of the plan and the 
prescription of the line. 

After the improvement line has been prescribed, 
no new building, erection, or excavation is to be 
placed or made nearer to the center line of the 
street or main road than the improvement line, 
except with the consent of the local authority or 
county council. 

Any person whose property is injuriously 
affected by the prescribing of an improvement line 
is to be entitled to compensation, but compensa- 
tion is not to be paid on account of any building 
erected, or contract made, or other thing done 
after the deposit of the improvement plan, unless 
it is for the purpose of finishing a building be 
gun or of carrying out a contract entered into 
before that date. The amount of compensation, in 
default of agreement, is to be determined by 
arbitration. 

Power to purchase compulsorily any land not 
occupied by buildings, which lies between the im- 
provement line and the boundary of the street, 
is given. Any benefits accruing to any person to 
whom compensation for injurious affection, or in 
respect of the purchase of land, may be payable, 
by reason of the widening or intprovement of the 
street, are to be fairly estimated and set off 
against the compensation. 





* The act, which became effective September 8, 1925, 
extends to England outside of London, and to Wales. 
The wide scope of the act is indicated by the fact that, 
in addition to secetions relating to sanitation, infectious 
diseases and hospitals, its provisions include such sub- 
jects as the naming of streets, the location of fire alarms, 
increased powers as to public parks and pleasure grounds 
—and even the providing of parking spaces for vehicles. 
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The Boulevard Lighting System of 


Kalamazoo 


The Use of Two-Way Asymmetrical Refractors on Center Parkway Makes Interesting 
Problem 


By Earl E. Norman 


Superintendent, Department of Public Utilities, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HEN boulevard I'ghts were proposed in 
W a certain residential section of Kalama- 

zoo, several problems arose. The type 
of boulevard lights in use in the business sec- 
tion of the city was hardly appropriate for 
use in a residential section. Yet it was 
thought undesirable to provide another system 
of boulevard or ornamental lights which would 
equipped with the glass ware used in the busi- 
that already in use. To use a boulevard pole 
equipped with the glassware used in the busi- 
ness district would make an altogether too 
large and massive affair. 

The city’s overhead lighting system already 
consisted of a complete installation of asym- 
metrical refractors of the two-way, four-way, 
and highway types. These were installed in 
february, 1924, and have proved so successful 
that it was thought desirable to use the same 
refractors on a boulevard lighting pole if one 
could be designed which would have the neces- 
sary artistic lines and still use the perfectly 
utilitarian asymmetrical refractor. This would 
permit of the use of the same glassware that 
was already in use on the overhead lighting 
system and thus avoid carrying a special stock 
of supplies. 

After considerable negotiation with electrical 
manufacturers, a fixture for boulevard lighting 
purposes was developed which can be used with 
any of the asymmetrical or symmetrical 8- 
inch refractors. These fixtures, complete with 
the pole, are shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, 

In this particular installation, the fixtures 
were to be mounted ina parkway in the center 
of the street. The use of a proper asym- 
metrical refractor so located was quite a prob- 
lem. A two-way refractor would throw the 
greater part of the light onto the grass park- 
way. A highway refractor would illuminate 
one side of the road only. After considerable 
experimentation, it was finally decided to use 
a two-way refractor, but instead of adjusting 
it to throw the maximum beam of light parallel 
with the street, it was determined to throw the 
maximum beam at an angle of about fifteen 
degrees with the center of the street, so that 




















TYPICAL VIEW OF BOULEVARD LIGHTS IN 
KALAMAZOO 


an autoist in driving down the street would 
have the maximum light thrown from over his 
left shoulder. The lights which he faces while 
driving down the street illuminate the opposite 
side of the street. This gives the effect, to the 
autoist, of driving against a very dim, non- 
glaring light, yet the pavement is lighted very 
efficiently. 

The use of a two-way refractor on this in- 
stallation has made it possible to use a very 
small lamp. Where with any symmetrical sys- 
tem of light distribution, a 2,500-lumen lamp 
would be necessary, a 1,000-lumen lamp on 
this particular installation has been found am- 
ple, and, in fact, in places of as high or higher 
intensity on the pavement than a 2,500-lumen 
lamp under the usual conditions. When the 
beams of the two-way refractor are placed 
at an angle of about fifteen degrees with the 
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street, the successive beams from the successive 
lamps overlap each other so as to give a very 
even illumination on the street surface. It is 
ordinarily considered that street illumination is 
satisfactorily uniform if the brightest spot is 
not more than four times as bright as the 
darkest spot. On this particular installation, 
we have succeeded in obtaining a light distri- 
bution of a ratio of 1-3/10 to 1 instead of the 
usual 4 to 1. An Isolux diagram of this il- 
lumination is shown above. 

The lamps and sockets are standard series 
equipments. They are grouped in circuits so 
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CHILDS DOUBLE-TANK COMBINATION CHEMICAL AND HOSE CAR EQUIPMENT MOUNTED ON GRAHAM 
14%-TON CHASSIS, IN SERVICE IN RICHFORD, VT. 
We are indebted to C. H. Hurlbut, Fire Chief and Deputy Sheriff, Richford, Vt., for this photograp! 








that not more than 600 volts is across any 
circuit; each circuit being operated by a 1:1 
ratio series transformer. The primary circuit 
is overhead and is the same circuit that feeds 
overhead street lighting. The secondary . 
cuit leading to the ornamental poles is wired 
lead-covered duplex laid directly in the eart! 
of the grass parkway but up against the cur 
to get any protection that the cement cur 
might afford. Where the cable passes unde: 
pavement, it is drawn into standard iron co: 
duit which was laid in the concrete foundat 
of the pavement. 
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The Municipal Water Treatment Plant 


at Newark, Ohio 


ue Baffling, Dorr Clarifier, and Carbonation Chamber Solve Problems of Treatment 


By C. T. Kaiser 


Chemist-in-Charge, Newark Water Softening and Purification Works 





iE Licking River, from 
which Newark takes its 
water-supply, has, above 
take, a watershed area 
t 250 square miles, with 
small towns situated in 
rritory. The stream flow 
een found sufficient at all 
so that no impounding 
voir has ever been con- 
ted, a low dam just below 
plant serving to submerge 
itake. The topography of 
rrounding country is roll- 
the soil very loose and 
lly, and the resulting 





‘k run-off, coupled with the 


roduces a very flashy and 

stream, 

original works consisted of an infiltra- 
system laid in the bed of the river oppo- 


the plant, a direct intake for the low-ser- 


pumps, a small suction reservoir for the 
service pumps, and a high-elevation stor- 
eservoir which supplies the city by grav- 
lhe new work includes a concrete intake 
screens and gravity conduit to the new 


\w-service pump-house, new electric low-lift 


s, a 6-million-gallon water-softening and 


fication plant, and a new 8-million-gallon 


service pump. The infiltration system 








NEWARK, OHIO, WATER-WORKS 
that there is no impound- Front left.—Filter house, behind which is seen the chemical building. 


At right.—The pumping-station 


and high-elevation storage and one old high- 
service pump were retained. Charles P. 
Hoover, consulting engineer, of Columbus, 
Ohio, designed the plant. 
Description of New Work 

The low-lift pump-house contains three 
electrically driven pumps of the centrifugal 
type of 2-, 4- and 6-million gallon daily capac- 
ity. The water pumped into the plant is regu- 
lated by throttling the pump discharges. 

The chemical house and filter house are in 
one superstructure, located adjacent to the 
high-service pumping-station. Within the 
chemical house are lime stor- 
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THE DORR CLARIFIER OR SLUDGE REMOVAL UNIT IN OPERA- 
SHOWING THE MIXING TANKS AT THE LEFT AND BASINS 


IN THE REAR 


age bins holding two cars, 
lime unloading and handling 
equipment, scales, slackers, and 
solution tanks. Additional stor- 
age space is provided for three 
cars of soda ash and alum in 
bags. The lime is unloaded by 
means of a power shovel and 
elevated into the bins with a 
bucket elevator and screw con- 
veyor. Two Booth lime feed- 
ers measure the milk of lime 
into the water. Alum is ap- 
plied by two dry feeders fur- 
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nished by the International Filter Company. 
Also located in the chemical house are the 24- 
inch Venturi which measures the raw water, 
the sutro weir box, and the preliminary mixing 
tank or saturator with mechanical agitation. 
The sutro weir box is supplied with six weirs, 
and by means of these almost any division of 
the flow is possible. At present one-third of 
the flow is diverted through the mixing tank 
just mentioned, receiving all the chemical ap- 
plication, and is retained for about twenty 
minutes. This over-treated portion then com- 
bines with the remaining two-thirds of the 
raw water and passes to the gravity mixing 
tanks. This arrangement of chemical treat- 
ment is called “split treatment.” 

The gravity mixing chamber is located adja- 
cent to the settling basins and is so arranged 
that the water can pass through continuously 
as in series flow or in a parallel manner, the 
water entering at two points through branch 
lines, or, if desired, either half of the cham- 
ber may be used alone. The tank is covered 
and provided with suitable manholes and in- 
lets. The baffle system is a combination of 
the over-and-under and around-the-end types, 
there being 166 baffles, some of wood and some 
of concrete. At nominal capacity the tank 
affords a one-hour retention period and a 
velocity of 5 feet per second. 


Dorr Clarifier 

The Dorr clarifier, located between the mix- 
ing tanks and settling basins, is a circular 
concrete tank 40 feet in diameter and about 
8 feet deep, with a conical bottom sloping 
toward the center. The flow through this tank 
is radial, the softened water laden with floc 
from the mixing tanks entering at the top and 
center, and the clear water overflowing around 
the circumference. It is designed for a re- 
tention period of 22 minutes at nominal capac- 
ity. The Dorr mechanism consists of a slowly 
revolving rake which lies very close to the 
bottom of the tank and moves the settled solids 
slowly toward the center. These plows re. 
volve four times per hour and are driven by 
a 3-horse-power motor with suitable speed re- 
ducers. The sludge is drawn off continuously 
underneath by means of a 6-inch line connect- 
ing with the center of the tank. Sludge dis- 
charge is regulated by throttling a 6-inch valve 
on this line. The inlet and outlet lines to the 
clarifier are provided with valves so that the 
clarifier may be by-passed if desired. 

There are two separate settling basins, with 
center baffle, of one million gallons capacity 
each, which give an eight-hour retention pe- 
riod at plant capacity. The velocity at 6 
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m.g.d. is about %-foot per minute. They are 
arranged for series or parallel flow or may be 
operated singly. 


Carbonation Equipment 

As the plant neared completion, it was 
necessary to sacrifice some small refinements 
in order to cut down the total cost, and it was 
found impossible to construct a separate car- 
bonation chamber. Accordingly, the diffusers 
were laid on the return or outlet side of the 
basins. Flue gas from the boilers was drawn 
through a scrubber and drier by a steam- 
driven compressor and then forced through the 
diffusers into the water at the outlet of the 
basins. These diffusers were constructed of 
a very lean mixture of coarse sand and ce- 
ment cast around a perforated pipe. 
There are four filters of 1% million gallons 
capacity of conventional design with cement 
troughs. They are fitted with Simplex tables 
gages, and controllers. A 50,000-gallon ele 
vated steel wash-water tank supplies water for 
about 1% washes at a 24-inch vertical rise 
per minute. The pipe gallery is interesting in 
that it is especially accessible. A small clear 
well of 225,000 gallons capacity, in two com- 
partments, lies under the filters and empties 
into the suction well for the high-service 
pumps through two 20-inch conduits. 
Disinfection is taken care of with a Wal- 
lace & Tiernan vacuum-type chlorinator dis- 
charging into the high-service suction well. 


Night Operation 

The pumping-station is also the municipal 
light plant, and a part of the current gen- 
erated for the street lights is used in the plant. 
As the light plant operates only at night and 
operates more economically under a heavy 
load, it has been the practice to run the soft- 
ening plant at night also, and this has intro- 
duced minor difficulties, such as adjustment 
of chemical feeds daily, settling of the sludge 
in the mixing tanks, and settling of the lime 
solutions. The daily periods of operation 
vary between 12 and 20 hours, the plant start- 
ing up in the afternoon and shutting down 
early the next morning. 
The plant was first started up in March, 
1924. The weather was very bad, with con- 
siderable rain and snow and frequent floods 
and high turbidities. The current is very 
swift around the intake during these floods 
and on two or three occasions threatened to 
undermine the intake and gravity conduit. To 
prevent this a break was constructed of brush 
about 500 feet above the intake, which it is 
hoped will straighten the channel somewhat. 


idition to this, a protecting embank- 
f heavy concrete has been built up- and 
tream from the intake. For these first 
nths it was the practice to alternate 
etween the 2- and 4-million gallon pumps to 
htain a daily average of about 3 million gal- 
lhis required very careful adjustment 
of the chemical feeds, and it was soon found 
that best results could be obtained by throt- 
ling the 4 million gallons down to the required 
amounts. This arrangement is being 
used at this time and very steady chemical 
treatment is obtained. The caisson system is 
not connected up yet with the new low lifts, 
but when completed will make it possible to 
escape the high turbidities in time of floods. 
Since the plant is operating intermittently, it 
is possible to shut down for 
short periods in order to allow 
se short flashes of mud to 




























daily 


The average hardness of the 
raw water is about 275 p.p.m., 
and this is being reduced to an 
average hardness of 85 p.p.m,. 
in the filtered water. During 
the summer and fall months 
the river water has been ex- 
ceedingly clear, with no ap- 
parent turbidity or organic 
material, and yet after a hard 
rain it is possible for it to 
change in two or three hours 
to a turbidity of 2,000 p.p.m., or 
more, and to a hardness of 
possibly 80. These turbidities 
are usually of short duration, however, unless 
the rains are over prolonged periods. The 
chemical treatment requires about 9 grains of 
lime, 1.5 grains of soda ash, and 1 grain of 
alum. As long as the incrustment hardness is 
below 40 p.p.m., soda ash is dispensed with 
and lime used alone, 


Chemical Feed Regulators 
‘Pebble” quicklime is being used at the 
present time and is stored in air-tight bins 
above the solution tanks. It is weighed by 
hand into the slackers, from which the milk 
of lime flows into the solution tanks below 
the slackers. The slackers are stirred by elec- 
trically driven rakes and are fitted with water 
nd steam lines, The large solution tanks are 
agitated by ‘Albright-Nell “perfect circula- 
tors.” These are double propellor type stirrers 
with both propellors lifting, the propellors be- 
ing fitted to concentric shafts. Soda ash, when 
sed, is added to, and fed along with, the 
f lime solution. Alum is fed in granu- 
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lated form through the two dry feeds. These 
consist essentially of a revolving hopper and 
a deflector knife. The hopper is rotated an 
arc of a circle five times a minute, the alum 
falling into a whirling spray of water which 
carries it to the reaction tanks. The arc is 
varied by the automatic proportional feed 
connected to a float in the weir box. The 
deflector knife may be adjusted over a wide 
range of settings by hand. Some trouble was 
experienced with the agitators in the lime 
tanks after a few weeks’ operation, the lime 
creeping up between the two shafts and caus- 
ing them to bind frequently. After repeated 
attempts to prevent this, one of the drive 
motors burned out and it was thought best 
to use one propellor only. Samples of the 





LIME ROOM OF THE NEWARK, OHIO, WATER-WORKS, SHOWING 
THE LIME BINS, SCALES AND SLACKERS, AS WELL AS THE 
BOOTH FEEDERS 

Milk of lime is elevated by means of small centrifugal pumps 


solution taken over a run of the tanks, stirred 
with one propellor only, show that very good 
agitation is still obtained. The lime saturator 
or preliminary mixing tank is stirred by the 
same type of mechanism, which has been ar- 
ranged in like manner. 


Problems in Mixing Tanks 

As a result of the intermittent operation, it 
was observed that a number of the channels in 
the mixing tanks did not have the proper 
velocity, and on investigation some were 
found to be very badly sludged up. They were 
at first operated in parallel, and as the pump- 
ing averaged 3 million gallons, the velocity 
was rather low, so that conditions favored 
partial settling in the tanks. In a short time 
it was found that a great part of the water 
was finding its way through a series of flap- 
gates provided as a safety measure in each 
channel wall, instead of traversing the entire 
distance through the tank. This served to by- 
pass the mixing tanks, and rather poor reac- 
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tions resulted, as the water was not retained 
for the proper interval. On emptying the 
tanks, we found débris of different kinds, and 
in it several sacks of sand and gravel, an 
overcoat, and two ladders. After cleaning 
and before refilling the tanks, all the flap- 
gates were fastened tightly shut, and only 
one tank was put into service. As a result, a 
very satisfactory velocity is obtained in every 
channel and there is no evidence of settling, 
the interior being scoured clean. 


Sludge Removal with Dorr Clarifier 

Some difficulty was experienced in getting 
the sludge to carry away from the Dorr clari- 
fier the first few days, and after examining 
the sludge line, a piece of wood was found 
obstructing the entrance to the drain. On re- 
moving this, we had trouble throttling down 
the discharge enough. The round feed well 
had a tendency to produce excessive inlet 
velocities and short circuits, and to break these 
up-@ baffle of 2-inch iron strips spaced about 
2 inches apart was hung in the feed well oppo- 
site the inlet pipe. This apparently has been 
very effective, as there is now no evidence of 
short-circuiting. The velocity and retention at 
three million gallons or even 4 million gallons 
appears to be satisfactory, but when the pump- 
ing exceeds 4 million gallons considerable floc 
is carried over the outlet weir. To regulate 
more carefully the sludge discharge, a decant 
pipe has been arranged so carefully that a 
sludge containing as high as 15 per cent solids 
has been produced and discharged by gravity. 
The amount of water wasted along with the 
sludge has not as yet been accurately meas- 
ured, but is estimated at about 10,000 gallons 
daily. The highest solid content obtained by 
throttling the 6-inch valve was around 4 or 5 
per cent, but the decant has made it possible 
to maintain an average of about 12 per cent, 
It is recommended for best results that a 
blanket of sludge about one foot deep be main- 
tained over the rakes to effect the maximum 
concentration and prevent any stirring action. 
Daily observations may be made at the time 
when the plant is not in operation, as the 
water is very clear and every detail of the 
tank easily seen during the day. Repeated 
tests made on the influent and effluent water 
show that an average removal of suspended 
solids of 98.5 per cent is obtained. To main- 
tain this figure, however, it is necessary to 
keep a close check on the chemical treatment 
and carry at least 5 p.p.m., caustic alkalinity. 

As a result of the performance of the clari- 
fier, it would seem that the basins are possibly 
somewhat larger than necessary. After four 
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months’ operation only about 2 feet of <ludge 
was found on the inlet side of the baffle, ang 
a few inches on the outlet side. There were 
intervals, too, during these first months, whey 
the clarifier was not operating. It is certain. 
however, that it will be necessary to wash 
them no oftener than once a year. The basins 
were operated in parallel at first, and carhona- 
tion took place in both of the outlet compart- 
ments. The upward rise of the gas produced 
a boiling effect at the surface which set up 
currents reaching half the length of the basin. 
and it was found that almost the entire basin 
was carbonated. This had the effect of cyt. 
ting down the period of contact for proper 
sterilization with the lime, and finally the 
basins were changed to series operation and 
carbonation was practiced in the outlet of the 
last basin. 


Soot Troubles in Carbonation 

After only a few days’ operation, the flow 
of gas from the diffusers seemed to diminish, 
although there was more than sufficient pres- 
sure in the lines, and the second week it was 
concluded that the diffusers were becoming 
clogged with soot. At the first opportunity 
the basins were drained and the cement dif. 
fusers broken away from the pipes. The in- 
teriors were found to be packed solidly with 
soot and tarry matter. Thereafter the gas was 
allowed.to flow from the perforations in the 
pipes, and no difficulty was encountered in 
fully carbonating the water. The trouble did 
however, crop up at this time in the boiler 
room. The boilers are hand-fired with soft 
coal, and. consequently the flue gas carries 
considerable amounts of soot. This would not 
cause any material damage in the process if 
it would pass readily through the lines to the 
basins, but such is not the case, for the soot 
congeals out on the oily interior of the com- 
pressor and produces a knock. It became ne- 
cessary to clean the compressor almost ever) 
day, and finally it was possible to run only a 
few hours before it became clogged. To bring 
about a better scrubbing, the coke was re- 
moved from the scrubber and broken down to 
¥%-inch size and the water sprays were in- 
creased, but without apparent improvement. 
Then a light oil, such as is used in refrigera- 
tion machines, was used in the compressor 
and this gave slightly longer runs. Next, the 
drying tower, which was filled with excelsior, 
was packed with alternate layers of burlap 
and excelsior. This proved a very good filter, 
the hairy fibres of the burlap serving to catcl 
and hold the’ soot particles. This filter held 
for about two weeks and then broke Just 





. ¢). time, too, a very disagreeable taste 
om ticeable throughout the distribution 
eystem:, and was easily identified as phenols. 
“Ty \and-fired boilers there takes place more 
or less distillation of the coal, and phenols 
duced in small quantities where this 
: ecu Slight tastes and odors had been re- 
ported here and there about the city, and 
vere occasionally noticed in the laboratory, 
hut they existed over only short periods and 
could not be definitely identified. Immedi- 
ately after the vacuum-type chlorinator was 
set up and in use, the tastes became very pro- 
nounced, phenols being greatly exaggerated 
hy chlorination. For the time being, carbona- 
ton with boiler flue gas has been given up. 


Carbon Dioxide Generated in Coke Furnace 
it was then planned to construct a coke 
furnace to generate the carbon dioxide, and 
fortunately a used household furnace with 
fre-brick lining was obtained at small cost 
and is proving very satisfactory. The grate 
area is 14 by 40 inches, and about 100 pounds 
of coke is required per million gallons. The 
process is controlled by hourly tests of the 
phenolphthalein alkalinity, and it is aimed to 
carry about I part per million of CO, in the 
applied water. Regulation of the concentra- 
tion of the gas going to the diffusers is ac- 
complished by air cocks, stoking or dampers, 
or by varying the speed of the compressor. 
Samples of the gas taken at the compressor 
show an average of 5 per cent CO,, while that 
emerging from the carbonation chamber 
(bubbles) shows only 0.5 per cent, or in other 
words, 90 per cent of the available carbon 
dioxide is used up. If the free CO, in the 
applied water is present in amounts exceed- 
ing 2 p.p.m., there is a rise in the total alka- 
linity of the filtered water, due, no doubt, to 
the fact that some solution of the mat on the 
filters occurs. 

Sand samples from the filters after six 
months’ operation showed that no change had 
taken place in the filtering material since the 
riginal installation. The sand has an effec- 
tive size of 0.35 mm. and a uniformity coeffi- 
cient of 1.20. No inerustation is noticeable, 
although the carbonator has not operated con- 
tinuously. After one year’s operation there is 
no apparent change in the sand, with no mud 
balls or evidence of caking. 

liter runs are from 40 to 60 hours in 
length and the loss of head is very low. 


Lenzi of run is determined not by the loss 
of head but rather by the appearance of the 
filters the mat usually breaking after 40 or 
more hours’ service, 
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Results with New Chlorinator 

During the first few months’ operation an 
old type chlorinator discharging into a dead 
end of the suction line was in use, and, being 
worn out, necessarily gave very irregular 
treatment, with heavy slugs at times. This 
accounted for the presence of disagreeable 
tastes only at intervals. When the new chlori- 
nator was installed, discharging into the suc- 
tion well, a very even treatment was obtained, 
and it was found that very light doses were 
necessary to prevent tastes from chlorine, due 
possibility to the very low organic content. 

It has been suggested that settling basins 
and filters might well be dispensed with, as 
a result of the performance of the Dorr clari- 
fier as applied to water treatment. There is 
no doubt that the size of the settling basins 
may be greatly reduced, or it is possible that 
they could be entirely eliminated from the 
design of future plants, but it would appear 
that filters are practically a necessity. When 
washing a filter it is surprising to observe the 
quantity of floc caught during a filter run, 
when the extreme clarity of the applied water 
is considered. This fact also shows that no 
great solution of suspended material or floc 
takes place in the carbonator. The advantages 
of the Dorr clarifier in the treatment of water 
are (1) continuous discharge of the settled 
sludge, especially advantageous in the case 
of plants taking their supply from small 
streams, as at Newark, (2) use of entire 
capacity of basins for settling out of sludge 
instead of storage reservoirs for sludge, (3) 
possible reduction in size of settling basins 
and consequent reduction in first cost of plant, 
and (4) by using a pump to lift the sludge, 
outlet may be placed at an elevation below 
that of the sewer drain. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


AVERAGE oF 10 Sets or Sampies TAKEN From tHE Dorr 


CrariFieR Over A Periop or Turee Weexs 


Parts per Million 


Influent Effluent 
Suspended material:............ 586 6 
EE dc aun > oes eer cas 42 40 
Rasicity mono carb. alk.......... $2 82 
Caustic alkalinity .........:.0:- 10 


The above results represent normal conditions when 
the turbidity of the raw water is very low. The effluent 
remains just about the same, even when turbidities are 
as high as 1500 ppm., that is, providing the chemical 
treatment is right. 


AverRAGE OF One Montn’s Operation or Prant WitH 
CaRBONATOR IN SERVICE 
—————-Parts per Million ———_—___—— 

Raw Water Settled Carbonated Filtered 


Total alkalinity .. 193 48 49 50 
a aS 0 40 0 2 
ee Et ee 0 8 0 0 
Incrustants ..... 58 32 no 82 
Total hardness .. 252 80 79 82 
Magnesium ..... 21 Bi o 11 
BUG “SAde sacesn 1 0 1 0 
yl ee 6 1 1 0 
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Bituminous Street Repair Methods in 


Baltimore 


By Charles F. H. Foard 
Superintendent of Street Repairs, Highways Department. Baltimore, Md. 


HE bituminous macadam streets of 
Baltimore consist of rolled stone packed 
very tight and sealed with a coating of 

either tar or asphalt, using about 1% gallons 
of tar or asphalt per square yard. In making 
up the water-bound macadam streets, fine dust 
with plenty of water is used as a binder in- 
stead of tar or asphalt. A bituminous coating 
has been laid over some of these water-bound 
roads after they have been in use for some 
time. 

The heavy traffic of the city gradually 
works ridges into these bituminous coverings 
until the streets become very rough. These 
ridges or ruts constitute a serious hindrance 
to the traffic. If the ridges are allowed to 
stand and become deeper, they rapidly destroy 
the entire usefulness of the road. It is there- 
fore of first importance to eliminate the ruts. 
The problem of accomplishing this has been 
an important one for the city highways de- 
partment and has been studied very carefully. 
No really satisfactory method was discovered 
until the use of a Hauck surface heater solved 
the problem, so that we are now using four 
of these on street repair work. 


COST OF OPERATING DOUBLE-BURNER OIL-BURNING SURFACE HEATERS 


Depreciation—$230 .00 + 10 years 
*Average interest at6%— 11 x $230.00 x .06 


10 2 
Maintenance and repair allowance—(all parts except hoods and burners) per year 
































The construction of our heater, which js 
balanced on two wheels, makes it very easily 
moved from place to place. It carries a 2<. 
gallon oil tank which holds the oil for the 
burners under pressure. Kerosene with 4 
gravity test of 40 degrees Baume is used as 
the fuel. The air pressure inside the tank js 
maintained at between 35 and 40 pounds. | 
is very easy to light the burners, and in five 
minutes they are ready for operation. The 
standard surface heaters have two oil burners 
mounted at one end of an asbestos-insulated 
hood. The flames from the two burners are 
thrown parallel to the ground inside the hood 
and spread out so that they cover practically 
the entire surface enclosed by the hood. Thus 
almost all of the heat that reaches the road 
surface is indirect, as no part of the flam 
is directed against the surface. In this way 
an even, soft, soaking heat is provided, so that 
the road surface is softened uniformly with- 
out being burned. 

The work is accomplished very rapidly and 
requires two men with each heater; one man 
wheels the heater into position so that the 
hood will cover the ridge or bump in the 








Py ee re ee ee eee 25 
ees OS DENTS BEE FINE. 6 ccc ccccc sce skccss ccencncedtnser va 6 pebesesDacd=s sae eb Ue neyen eoRES aeewE as ar ee 178 
eee. | er errrrerrrT TT TrrrT TTT TrreT rr Tir iets Cs ee re per 125 
OS MEETS COTTE TET Pee ete a ae $358 
Tote Rned enpenes par Gay —-GONS BD + BOD Gag «onc nc cciccscvccccccwnsecséhccvdsconebrehees seenbeswedapee $ 2 
y fry ee EE arr ee a eee ee 3 
Rien per Bag ees TE SGA, oo occ noc cctniesaecccwrccdonescpepacaenetssvnheea eee eh anew REET en sawe 7 
Tetel cond Cee . oa a ccowdceess eS ee obs depend 046 tbs 'neORb eases be 66s ae ee eteaess $ 126 
Peovieuws cost ter land encthad—O0 anam BBB .GD. 0.6. 0.00 oo 00 ccnp end 00.c000nss000 ¥en cclbege RENAN EN Bon bodes tes $ 36 
ey Ty rn err errr errr ee rrr a eee $ 23.3: 
COST OF OPERATING SINGLE-BURNER OIL-BURNING SURFACE HEATERS 
Depreciation—G170.00 4 10 years 2... .ccscavccccsiccccccccccccesereseseseeeseseesesesseseseesasecssese $ 17 
*Average interest at 6% — 11 x $170.00 x .06 
_ “eae NS he aaa a nn i 4: 9 hey bs vi onion 
Maintenance and repair allowance (all parts except hoods and burners) per year... . 2.2... 6.56 e cee ce ee ee eeee 25 
Repairs on burners Per ear... 2. ccc csccccccccee rn seerseeeeseresssesssesesesseseesseesssssessesesenseres 99 
Repairs om hoods per VEOr «= as sccccccscccccccsscesscsesceesineescesssessevessssesssesesessssssssscesses 125 
Titel Ci GARI EEE ogo c cccncwewseenccvccscéinnes¥pe0cvabee ees cie Kahs MEAN Eee ReeeE ee enss $271 
Total Gued expemee per Gay—OS71.61 + 150 Gays........cccccsccccccsvcvsccccccccessdecescsosesesesessers $ 1.81 
Poel ot Ok Gag ——OE GUM TNC nn ioc cea de ssccvccccnveccsescnspiecbeonnvcss 6s -oeEShWeknNeeweNesssdese 1.76 
Labor per day~-@ anon = B howe 2.2... cece ss cccscc ccc ccccrresvccvassevesveveseceseesveeveseseseccers 7.20 
Wate COE Oa GAD oo n.00 Kin vcccgncvesé cg pee céees 5000050006 Ceceeess pees) }p a5 60 bSba te Cee ae eeraSae> * $ 10.77 
Previous cost by hand method—6 men = $3.00. .........ccccesesccccececesscocssccesasscesescescecscssoces 51.0 
tn Se a eer er eer errr pp ee ee ee $ 10.83 


_*Allowing for interest earned by depreciation reserve. 
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; smoothed off. It takes only a 
few minutes to soften the surface sufficiently 
be worked, and the heater is then moved on 
) another place. The second man then rakes 
nd rolls the soft ridges down into the grooves, 
that the street is left smooth. 
The use of the surface heaters has made a 
great improvement in this work. They make 
ssible much better work and also materially 
lecrease the cost. Before the heaters were 
ised, the work was done entirely by hand. 
lt was necessary to have men use mattocks 
nd cut down the ridges and high spots. The 
material cut from the ridges was then placed 
he ruts and tamped down. This was hard, 
work and left a more or less rough 
urface. Because of the back-tiring nature 
' this work, it was difficult to obtain the 
do it, and hard to keep them on the job. 
men working with one surface heater 


to be 


FECTIVE endorsement was given to the 
manager plan at the November 3 elec- 
in Rochester, N. Y., and Boulder, Colo. 


majority of some 12,000 the voters of 

adopted a new charter under which 
will, after January 1, 1928, join the list 
rtant municipalities having the commis- 
ger form of government. 


HAUCK SURFACE HEATER IN USE ON STREET REPAIR WORK 





are able to cover from 2,000 to 


3,500 square 
feet of street in an average 8-hour day. These 
two men with the heater actually replace ten 
men who were required to do the same work 


before the heaters were used. The detailed 
cost of operation of these heaters is shown in 
the table on page 604. The cost of operating the 
standard double-burner heater, including labor 
and fuel, amounts to only $12.67 per day, 
which is reasonable for the large amount of 
work accomplished. Comparing this cost with 
the labor cost of the former method shows a 
saving of $23.33 per day for each one of the 
double-burner outfits, and $10.83 for the orig- 
inal single-burner heater. The total saving 
for the four heaters, assuming an average 
use of only 150 days per year,'amounts to $12,- 
127 per year. This saving in a single year 
amounts to over thirteen times the entire cost 
of all four heaters. 


Rochester Adopts City Manager Plan; Boulder Retains It 


In Boulder, whch is one of the four cities in the 
United States now having manager charters un- 
der which the city council is chosen by the Pro- 
portional Representation method of voting, an at- 
tempt to withdraw the charter by referendum vote 
was defeated. As a similar attack on the charter 
had been defeated in 1923, it would appear that 
most of the citizens of Boulder are well satisfied 
with their present form of municipal government. 
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Abominable Conditions in County Jails 


HE United States Government, having 
no jails of its own, is using one-third 
of all the city and county jails in the 
country without paying any rent, and is board- 
ing out more than 7,000 prisoners—including 
many who are merely awaiting trial—to local 
jails over which the Federal Government has 
no control and many 
of which are desper- 


Canadian and Mexican frontiers and :: 
cities, are desperately overcrowded.  \{ore- 
over, many of the county jails are unsanitary 
and a very large percentage are infested with 
vermin. Most of them have an inadequate 
staff of employees, who have had no specia| 
training and are politically appointed, selected 

without reference to 


1. 
large 





their special qualif- 


ately overcrowded, 
reeking of physical 
and moral filth. 

This, briefly, is the 
substance of a _ re- 
port submitted to the 
55th Annual Con- 
gress of the Ameri- 
can Prison Associa- 
tion on November 10 
by Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart, Chairman of 
t he _ Association’s 
Committee on Jails, 
formerly President 
of the Association, 
now Consultant in 
Delinquency an d 
Penology at the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation 
in New York City. 
The Committee dur- 
ing the last year has 
studied conditions in 
the 893 city and 
county jails and 
workhouses in which 
federal prisoners are 
kept. 

Dr. Hart, who has 
been a member of 
the Prison Associa- 





A Prolific Source of Crime 


“It appears to your Committee,” says 
the Teport of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Jails, “that the 
present system of boarding prisoners in 
county jails is pny unsatisfactory, 
from every point of view, to all concerned 
except to a limited number of county 
sheriffs or jailers. . 

“A very small number of the 893 jails 
have proper provisions for the classifica- 
tion and segregation of prisoners. In 
most of the southern jails the only groups 
that can be segregated are «white ‘and 
colored, male and female, and not infre- 
quently the conditions are such that 
women cannot be completely separated 
from men. 

“Even in the largest jails like the Tombs 
Prison and Raymond Street Jail in New 
York, the Moyamensing Prison in Phila- 
delphia, and the jails in Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and Denver, 
there is no adequate provision for classi- 
fication and segregation. As a result, 
prisoners who are inexperienced in crime 
and committed to prison for the first time 
are forced into intimate association with 
those of the vilest character. There is 
made on them an indelible impression of 
humiliation and degradation. 

“It is a fact well known to all who have 
given careful study to the subject that the 
county jails of the United States are 
breeding-places and schools for vice, and 
that there is no more prolific source of 
crime.” 








cations for the jo! 
The report says 
“These conditions re 
sult in hardship, no 
only to the United 
States prisoners, but 
also to the local 
prisoners who are 
subject to the same 
cond tions,” 

It must be remem 
bered that a large 
part of these priso 
ers are unconvicte 


and a_ considerab\ 
portion are subse- 
quently legally 


proven innocent; that 
the law requires that 
persons accused 
crime shall be treated 
as innocent until 
proven to be guilty; 
and that a large part 
of the prisoners serv- 
ing sentence are held 
for non-payment of 
fine, simply becaus: 
they owe the Gov- 
ernment $10, $25 
$100, If they cal 
pay the fine, they g 





tion for more than forty years and is one of 
the world leaders in the movement for prison 
reform, declared in submitting the report that 
his study of the treatment of federal prison- 
ers in county jails has revealed “such abomi- 
nable conditions” that he expects to devote 
the remainder of his life to seeking a correc- 
tion of these conditions, and that the Russell 
Sage Foundation will pursue its studies in 
this direction with a view to correcting these 
abuses. 

The Committee’s report reveals that many 
of the county jails in which United States 
prisoners are confined, especially along the 


scot free; if not, they remain subject to pur 
ishment far more severe than that which \s 
given to felons in the United States penite: 
tiaries, while the United States authority 
who commit them have nothing whatever ' 
say as to the treatment which they 
ceive. 

Not only does the present system inflict 
hardship upon federal and county prisoners 
but it inflicts great injustice upon the taxp) 
ers in the counties where such prisoners a'¢ 
confined. The United States boards its oa 
ers in the various county jails and pays ' 
their board at so much per day. The Gov- 


shall re- 






















ernmi nt tries to get as cheap a rate as possi- 
ble. hese rates range all the way from 20 
cents per day in five jails in Porto Rico to 
s; pe: day in three jails in Alaska, The aver- 
ave p yment is, 69 cents per day, but in 442 
sails he payment is less than 69 cents. 

in )xing rates, the Government barters with 
the county Officials in exactly the same way 
as a man would barter with a boarding-house. 
One of the duties of the Federal Inspector of 
Prisons is to make new rates as new institu- 
Hons are used, and to attempt to keep rates at 
existing levels where -jailers or other county 
oficials interested demand more money. 

The Government too often has been more 
interested in receiving a cheap rate than in 
securing good jails. The federal prison offi- 
cials are necessarily following a practice im- 
nosed upon them by years of custom, and by 
the fact that appropriations are limited. 

The money received for the maintenance 
of federal prisoners goes either to the county 
r to the sheriff or jailer, depending upon the 
laws existing in a particular state. In the 
latter case, the sheriff or ja‘ler gets a certain 
sum per day per prisoner. If the food costs 
him less, he is entitled to retain the difference. 
\ more vicious system it would be impossible 
to conceive: that whereby the income of the 
officer depends upon what he can save from 
the food allowance of the prisoners. 


The Committee’s Recommendations 


That the United States Government estab- 
lish a jail system of its own, each jail to 
serve a territory with a radius of 50 miles, 
heginning with the points on the Canadian and 
Mexican borders where there is at present the 
greatest congestion of federal prisoners, and 
extending the system until the Government 
has jails of its own in all thickly settled sec- 
tions of the country, was the recommenda- 
tion made by Dr. Hart, in a second report, 
submitted to the American Prison Association 
on November 11. This, Dr. Hart said, is 
the only logical correction for the unsanitary, 
immoral, and inhuman conditions created by 
the overcrowding of city and county jails with 
hoarded-out federal prisoners, as revealed in 
the report of his committee submitted the 
previous day. 

Many counties are already refusing to re- 


ceive federal prisoners, according to Dr. 
Hart's report, and the Government has con- 
sequently been compelled to use many jails 


unfit for use. In outlining the causes which 
have resulted in the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, the report says, in part: 
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“The amount paid by the Federal Government 
to city and county jails for the care of prison- 
ers admittedly makes no allowance whatever for 
rent, and in many cases it barely covers the cost 
of feeding without any allowance for guards, bed- 
ding. furniture, heat, and light. The failure to 
provide for rent has been defended on the ground 
that the counties have to maintain the jails any- 
how and that the presence of the United States 
prisoners does not make any increase of cost for 
jailer service, light, heat, and so forth. It is 
argued further that the prisoners usually belong 
to the community in which they are confined and 
that it is only fair that they should bear the ex- 
pense. The members of the committee reject this 
line of argument; they say that on the same prin- 


‘ciple the local community might be required to 


pay the salary of the judge and the United States 
Marshal. 

“The committee calls attention to the fact that 
the burden of this expense is thrown on about 
one-third of the counties of the United States. 
They call attention further to the fact that the 
jails have been built by special taxation and that 
many counties are still paying interest on the 
money which built the jails. For example, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., which cares for many 
United States prisoners, is just completing a 
county jail costing $3,000,000. Cook County, Chi- 
cago, is about to build a new county jail, and a 
number of new county jails have recently been 
built in different parts of the South. In some 
cases jails are being enlarged in order to make 
room for United States prisoners. Why should 
these local counties be asked to tax themselves 
and to pay interest on bonds for jails to be used 
by oe Federal Government without payment of 
rent! 

“It is as if the Postmaster General were to say 
to the Mayor of Los Angeles or Chicago: ‘Owing 
to the increase of the parcel post business, we 
have not sufficient accommodation in the Post Of- 
fice building. We want you to give us the use 
of one-third of the City Hall building for Post 
Office use. We will do the janitor work, but we 
will pay nothing for rent, light or heat.’ The 
one proposition is no more unreasonable than the 
ae” 

“In the meantime, the compensation to local 
jails for maintenance of federal prisoners should 
be made sufficient so that the. counties will not be 
obliged to do the work at less than cost and the 
Government can require proper care for its 
prisoners. 

“The evils of the county jail system here 
depicted have been recognized for one hundred 
years past, and for fifty years vigorous efforts for 
the reformation of the system have been carried 
on by state boards of charities and correction or 
state prison associations in certain states—Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tllinois, Minnesota, Colorado, Virginia, South 
Carolina and Alabama. These bodies have worked 
earnestly and faithfully for the improvement of 
the system, but for the most part with little effect, 
because the jails are under the control of county 
boards which are constantly changing, and whose 
action is largely controlled by considerations of 
economy. The difficulty has been further increased 
by the fact already mentioned of the sense of 
proprietorship on the part of sheriffs. 

“In localities where the number of United 
States prisoners is large and the jail accom- 
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modation is limited, a department has often been 
compelled to increase the rates to jails where the 
service was inferior, while other jails which had 
spare room have received a lower rate for better 
service. United States prisoners from the city 
of New York, where the rate paid is 90 cents per 
day, were boarded in New Jersey jails where the 


rate was 75 cents per day. 

“The Federal Government pays the city of De 
troit for sentenced prisoners kept in the Detro: 
House of Correction $1 per day, but it sen, 
prisoners awaiting trial from Detroit to Tole. 
Ohio, where Lucas County boards them 4 
cents per day.” 


led 
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Municipal Library Expenditures and Circulation; 
Per Capita, 1924 or 1925 


Compiled by George F. Bowerman 
Librarian, Public Library of the District of Columbia 


CompiLer’s Notre.—The population figures are 
the Census Bureau's estimates as of July 1, 1924; 
the figures of expenditures, circulations, and 
branch libraries are furnished by the American 
Library Association or directly by the library. 

These annual tables have sometimes been criti- 
cised because they seem to disregard reference 
work and to assume that all of the library expen- 
ditures are devoted to circulation work. Such is 
not the case. In most public libraries circulation 
work and reference work run parallel and are 


fairly comparable in volume. Circulation wort, 
is everywhere measured in terms of definitely r 
corded figures; few libraries attempt to keep 
figures showing volume of reference work. |: ; 
therefore believed that computations based on th 
circulation figures are rough but fairly accuray; 
indices of the library’s work. High expenditures 
per volume circulated usually indicate two things— 
(1) a better paid staff, and hence (2) a larger 
measure of expert reference work. 
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Expendi- Ex. Per 
Popula- om, Per Home pendi- capita 
Cities (ranked ac- tion 1924 or 1925 capita circu- ture circu- Number | buildings 
cording to (census (exclusive ex- lation lation devoted 
population) estimate of extraor- pendi- (volumes) | volume (vol- branches exclu. 
July 1, 1924) dinary tures circu- umes) sively to 
expenses) lated library 
Purposes 
New York City....... 6,015,504 | $2,227,351 .94 $0.370 | 17,610,181 $0.126 2.93 04 14 
N.Y. Public Library!.| 3,264,363 | 1,225,354 .21 ‘375 | 9,549,87 128 2.93 46 a 
Brooklyn........++- 2'196,210 37,428 57 336 | 6,083,870 ‘121 2.77 28 > 
ETC 554,931 ,569 . 16 477 1,976,435 .134 3.56 20 - 
CR cs ccuwetenbs 2,942,605 | 1,377,741.26 .468 | 10,613,978 .130 3.61 46 
Philadelphia..........- 1,951,076 578,370.15 . 296 4,221,14 .137 2.16 28 28 
as a skeiaenee « 21,398, 942, 19 674 3,779,899 .249 2.70 17 7 
Los Angeles........... 2925, 717,135.23 .775 5,050,022 .142 5.46 44 19 
Cievelamd.... .sccivecoss 912,502 1,219,303 .55 1.34 5,967,610 .204 6.54 56 18 
 iedeanloeaetetit 812,698 2'081.18 569 | 2,415,513 ‘191 2.97 12 : 
OE 784,938 317,221 .52 .404 993,431 .319 1.27 25 °4 
Re opis cans eeees 776,783 5, .40 1.09 3,132,194 .270 4.03 31 ll 
Pittsburgh...........- 626,015 | 576,635.29 921 | 2,309, "250 3.69 10 
|) “ae Bre eee 480,598.26 | ....... REED Jcahabnsck Suboseee 9 8 
ee eee ws . £3 eee gee ORES, Cee 1 , 
Milwaukee®........... 588,702 315,312.92 . 536 3,163,619 .100 5.37 13 
San Francisco. ..... - 548,284 261,827 .40 .478 2,157,707 -121 3.94 10 ) 
cn s5ssereenrns 545,273 280,770.75 515 2,232,652 126 4.09 7 | 
ee 508,947 316,943 .64 .623 2,067,269 .1453 4.06 26 | , 
Washington........... 486,936 226, .42 465 1,092,533 .207 2.24 3 
Minneapolis’ .... . 453,400 418, 59 .923 2,264,611 -185 4.99 19 
POEs ccccusves 445,606 318,425 .80 715 1,159,398 -275 2.60 4 { 
New Orleans......... " 207 .08 .208 610,728 .140 1.49 5 
Kansas City........ ve 359,650 223,867 .26 .622 1,399,706 .160 3.89 14 2 
Indianapolis........... 351,073 315,692 .62 .899 1,762,387 .179 5.02 19 
Seattle..............-.|  9346,686 ‘709 92 ‘839 | 2,152,585 135 6 21 > : 
pe SPORE ELLE 325,211 156,325.23 .481 1,485,468 .105 4.57 10 , 
Jersey City........... 312,157 195,388 .43 .626 1,458,342 .134 4.67 9 3 
Birmingham‘.......... 2300,000 83,357 .48 278 660,180 .126 2.20 8 8 
PsGRNE . wo ccccccas 8, 292,597 .10 -979 2,387,743 .123 7.99 18 1 
Louisville’. ...... oiwshe 297,237 150,376 48 .506 1,277,543 118 4.30 14 
TE ntess cows sund 280,359 218,817 34 .780 1,244,671 .176 4.44 12 
ee a 276,471 167,978 .63 608 1,385,999 .121 5.01 ll 8 
Columbus.........+++- 268,209 57,562 .25 215 296,839 .194 1.11 0 
Caleta... occccscscess 246,893 149,612.42 . 606 1,031,182 145 4.18 13 
St. Paul... 243,946 225,407 .87 .924 1,447,571 .156 5.93 4 4 
Providence 243,745 301.75 .978 7,135 .272 3.60 7) 
AttemAR..ccccsccsesees 2240,000 93,517 .89 .390 639,624 .146 2.67 8 | 4 
Cem « od vb sien cvscds 208,025 90,398 .25 .435 655,625 .138 3.15 4 
Total and average....| 25,731,089 | 14,436,977 .23 633 | 91,004,492 .169 3.91 700 | 3 








1Circulation department only. 
2Estimate by librarian; no estimate by Census Bureau. 


§City and county. 
‘City and county exclusive of Bessemer and Fairfield, which lev 
separate library systems. 
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Handling Material for Sprinkling-Filter 


Reconstruction 


More Than 160,000 Cubic Yards of Slag Handled at East Sparta, Ohio, for Reconstruction 
of Canton’s Sewage Disposal Plant 


plant of the city of Canton at East 
Sparta, Ohio, required the moving of 
than 160,000 cubic yards of slag by the 
ies Construction Company. About 80,000 
yards were removed from the filter beds, and 
the beds were then rebuilt and refilled with 
fresh slag. The old slag was highly impreg- 
nated with organic material and was loaded 
onto trucks by two clam-shell buckets and one 
Barber-Greene self-feeding bucket loader. It 
was found that the daily output was about 1,000 
yards of slag, of which about 600 cubic yards 


T HE reconstruction of the sewage disposal 


to carry the slag up easily from the pit and 
discharge it onto the next conveyor. The con- 
veyor in the pit is mounted on wheels, so that 
it can be moved from one track pit to another 
as the filter beds are filled with their quota of 
slag. 

The second conveyor is a shuttle with an 
18-inch by 60-foot belt. The machine is 
mounted on four extended legs which carry 
axles and single-flanged wheels which run on 
standard 30-inch gage industrial track. With 
this shuttle mounting it is possible to deliver 
the slag 60 feet or more in either direction 
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HANDLING SLAG FROM AND TO SEWAGE FILTERS 


Upper left.—Barber-Greene wagon loader removing old 
belt conveyor handling slag from small steel track 


oppe 


—_— = loading truck. Upper right.—Thirty-foot portable 
r 


wer left.—-The second conveyor, 60-feet long, which 


obviates the necessity for many track pits. Lower right.—Crawler chassis with 81-foot belt and swivel discharge 
chute at delivery end of conveyor system 


were handled by two cranes, and 400 cubic 
yards by the loader. 

handling the new material, a unique 

ystem of portable belt conveyors has been in- 

stalled. Slag, furnished by the Standard Slag 

‘company, Cleveland, Ohio, is received in rail- 

| cars. When it has passed inspection, it 

lumped from the cars into a small steel 

k hopper which feeds onto a long portable 

belt conveyor. The belt is 18 inches wide by 

t long and is provided with steel cross- 

cleats which make it possible for this machine 


from a track pit. This obviates the necessity 
for many track pits, which is quite a considera- 
tion. The filter beds are 880 feet long. With 
the use of the shuttle, the track pits are placed 
150 feet apart and there are only 6 of them. 
The belt on the shuttle conveyor, which is 
electrically driven, can be run in either di- 
rection. 

From the shuttle, the slag is delivered to an 
18-inch by 111-foot belt mounted on special 
trucks so that it can be moved at right angles 
to its length. The trucks are made with four 
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wheels to run on 30-inch gage track. Since hopper as a pivot. Further flexibilit, 
this conveyor is being supported much of the tained in this machine by the use of a 
time on the newly laid slag, the trucks are discharge chute 15 feet long. 
flexibly attached to the conveyor supports, When moving from one set-up to another 
thus allowing considerable variation for ir- the crawler chassis is turned at right ingles 
regularities in the tracks. In order to reach to its “fan” position and either pushes 
the filter beds farthest from the railroad track, the hopper end along the slag fill to ti 
the whole basin being 440 feet wide, it is neces- _ position. 
sary to extend the reach of the conveyor All the conveyors are driven with ¢| 
system by means of another belt similar to motors suitable for their size. The crawle: 
the 111-foot machine. Th's machine is 220. chassis is driven by a Buda gasoline eng’; 
feet long. When the job is completed, the Holmes | 

A tractor-crawler chassis taken from a_ struction Company plan to take this c! 
model 42 Barber-Greene bucket loader carries add the necessary boom and feeder, and th 
the last conveyor, an 18-inch by 81-foot ma- have a standard Barber-Greene self-feedi; 
chine. The connection between the chassis and bucket loader which they can use on their road 
the conveyor is such that the crawler unit can work. 
turn about freely under the conveyor. While A car of slag is easily unloaded and deposit 
the stone is being discharged into the filter bed _in the filter beds over the conveyors with on! 
from the belt of this machine, the chassis is 3 to 5 men in 40 minutes. From Io to 12 
moved so as to “fan” the conveyor about its a day are easily handled. 
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Concrete Bridge Replaces Historic 


Wooden Structure 


New Clark’s Ferry Bridge Over Susquehanna River Near Harrisburg Recent); 
Completed 


quehanna River near Harrisburg, Pa., has collection of tolls, is easily capable of taking . 
recently been completed and is an outstanding of 18,000 cars a day. This concrete structur: 
example of modern engineering skill and archi- of a very attractive design, and the score « 
tectural design. The structure is ranked among arches between the piers rise to a conside: 
the largest concrete bridges, measuring about half height above the river surface, thus giving am; 
a mile from shore to shore. With a roadway of _ security against flood waters and ice jams. 
20 feet, the bridge is capable of handling two lines The design and supervision of the-construct 


Te new Clark’s Ferry bridge over the Sus- of traffic and, even with the time involved 


| 
; 


3 DAY 
SS VIEW 
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LARK’S 
BRIDGE 
ILLUMINATED 
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ridge was handled by Frank Milton Masters 
risburg, Pa., with Ralph Modjeski, Chief 
of the Delaware River Bridge Commis- 
consultant and Professor Paul P. Cret, 
ty of Pennsylvania, as consulting architect. 
sters has for some 20 years collaborated 
Modjeski in bridge design and construc- 
ecent structure of their joint creation being 
Market Street Bridge at Harrisburg. 
design of the bridge structure particular 
as laid upon the ornamentation of the road- 
\t the suggestion of the Pennsylvania State 
mmission, provision was made for a layout 
standards which were desigued by Pro- 
Cret and executed by Westinghouse <A 
Westinghouse lantern was adopted and in- 
d in the design of each of the light bases 
respective arches and abutments at the 
pproaches. 
ruction of the bridge began in June, 1924, 
completed in June, 1925, in exactly one 
than a year. The work was done by the 
nstruction Company, Cumberland, Md., 
| to be a record for this type of work. 
after, the lighting engineers began the 
n of the illuminating fixtures, completing 
latter part of August. For the present, 
2 tts will be required to illuminate the bridge 
iches. With this amount of illumination, 
s may readily cross the bridge with head- 


“GNIZING the present appalling ten- 
es in law-breaking and in the public at- 
toward it,-the Society for the Pre- 
Crime has offered an award of $2,500 
hor of the best progranr of practicable 
duce law-breaking in New York City. 
will close on January 11, 1926. 
this contest the Society seeks to en- 
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lights shut off. The new bridge, supplanting the 
old covered structure built 97 years ago and now 
being torn down as rapidly as possible, will carry 
the traffic of two national highway systems, the 
Susquehanna Trail and the William Penn Highway. 
Thousands of cars are already crossing the bridge 
daily, according to the officials of the Clark’s Ferry 
Bridge Company, owners of the structure. More 
than 50 per cent of this traffic represents cars com- 
ing from states other than Pennsylvania. 

The earliest means of transportation over the 
Susquehanna River near this point was a ferry 
owned and operated by Robert Clark, son of Daniel 
Clark, the American pioneer who in 1788 founded 
at this location what subsequently became known 
as Clark’s Ferry. In 1828-29 the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania replaced the ferry with a dam and a 
highway toll-bridge, supporting a towing path, 
which was constructed and operated as a part of 
the state canal system for the purpose of transport- 
ing canal-boats across the river. In 1857 the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania sold its entire canal 
system to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
which company in 1887 organized and transferred 
this property to the Pennsylvania Canal Company, 
operated as a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Transportation System. In 1915 the Pennsylvania 
Canal Company, having abandoned the canal opera- 
tion then entirely replaced by the railroad system, 
sold the bridge to its present owners, the Clark’s 
Ferry Bridge Company. 


52,500 Award for Program to Reduce Crime in New York City 


courage popular interest in the observance of law 
and public safety and to collect a wide-spread ex 
pression of thought and opinion on this very vital 
subject. The offer is open to every private citi- 
zen and public official and to all proposa's whether 
heretofore published or not. Further details as to 
the rules of the contest may be secured from the 
Society, Room 920, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
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Fire-Stations Which Add to the Attractiveness 
of a Village 

















The attractive suburban community of Mamaroneck, N. Y., has six volunteer fire companies, all of them housed 
in stations which are a credit to the village. Two of these stations—those of the Weaver Street Fire Company and 


of the Halstead Manor Hose Company—are here shown. The apparatus shown above is of American- 


Trance 
manufacture 

















Photographs by Nightingale 



















[ERICA has often been accused of 
gross deficiency in the extent to which 
sanitary necessities in public places 
been provided. Some foreign countries 
taken the lead in erecting public com- 
stations in congested areas. In the 
States the progress made has been 
lic and limited, and usually without 
impetus, 

Wisconsin, which for the 
six years has been giving 
movement attention by 
ue of a state law encourag- 
blic provision for meet- 
ing represents 


human needs, 














the only example of a state- 




















sanctioned policy in furthering 
tl It was pioneer 
ork in this field of sanitation, 
although slow if meas- 
by cold figures, the move- 
may now fairly ‘be called 
successful. 


Ss |] rogram, 


The Wisconsin law requires 
cities and villages—469 in 
to furnish state-approved 
lities for the comfort and 
the public, in 
sanitary 
\pproximately 120 
thus far 
complied, some but par- 
t is true, but with a 
lefined plan for meeting 
About 40 more 
d for action in compli- 
vith the statute. It 
be explained that no- 
is there opposition to the 
comfort stations on 
Rather is the 
financial strin- 
many places. 

location, construction, 
\intenance of stations 
rned by the Wisconsin 


ence oO! 


lly located, 


ind villages 


blic needs. 


basis. 


lue to 


omfort Station Code, 
the State Board of 
The main essential 





The design and general arrangement are shown in the floor plan. 
tions located at Waupun, Walworth, Lake Geneva, Marinette, Madison 
and Green Bay. They render service to the auto traveler and others alike 
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Public Comfort Stations 


4 Discussion of Factors Involved in Their Location, Construction, Equipment and 
Maintenance 


By Frank R. King 


State Plumbing and Domestic Sanitary Engineer, Wisconsin State Board of Health 


required is central location and accessibility. 
Although many parks are supplied with com- 
fort stations, these if not centrally located to 
serve the greatest number of people are not 
approved as substitutes for public stations 
contemplated by the statute. 


Expensive Outlays Not Required 
Although buildings constructed 


especially 


Foeller, Schober & Stephenson, Architects 





ONE OF SIX SIMILAR ARTISTIC OILING STATIONS WITH REST 


ROOM AND TOILET FACILITIES 
Sta- 
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for the purpose are in many respects most 
desirable, the law does not require such ex- 
pensive outlays. Rooms in existing structures 
that can be remodeled and equipped will ful- 
fill the requirements—a practice tending to 
economy. As a rule, also, this practice takes 
advantage of heating equipment, water-sup- 
ply and drainage, as well as janitor service, 
of the building proper. As every sanitarian 
knows, careful, constant supervision is essen- 
tial for such utilities, without which a pub- 
lic comfort station is likely to become a pub- 
lic nuisance. 

When public water-supply and sewerage 
are available, comfort stations in Wisconsin 
must be of the water-flushed type. Otherwise, 
outdoor toilets of an approved type are per- 
mitted. For these, detailed specifications are 
outlined in the code. Special emphasis is 
directed in the code to the necessity for mark- 
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ing stations plainly. Standard signs, ap royeq 


for this purpose universally, are outlived jp 
colors for the guidance of the public. Other 
signs indicate men’s and women’s co npart. 
ments, and highway indicators are sometimes 


used to give directions to the nearest com. 
fort station. Comfort station signs are fur. 
nished to municipalities at cost by th: 
Board of Health. 

The term “public comfort station” denotes 
a structure planned for the convenience of 
the general public, in which the use of sani 
tary toilet facilities constitutes the principal 
service rendered. It is generally desirable to 
maintain rest rooms in connection with them, 
and these are permanently established in 
many Wisconsin cities. A public comfort 
station may take the form of a privy or an 
inside toilet room with washing facilities—the 
type depending upon the size of the commu- 
nity, the availability of water and sewerage 
connections, and the amount of funds at dis 
posal for the purpose. Sanitary equipment 
of only the highest grade should be employed 
inasmuch as constant public use makes th 
wear and tear more injurious than in the 
average toilet room. 

As these stations are for the public’s bene 
fit, provision for their erection and mainte 
nance should be regarded as a public func- 
tion, supported by the funds of the state or 
municipality. Such funds may be raised | 
direct taxation or bond issues. 


tate 


Location and Operation 
The maximum success of public comfort 








FLOOR PLAN AND EXTERIOR VIEW OF A SMALL, INEXPENSIVE, BUT ATTRACTIVE 








COMBINATION 


OILING AND COMFORT STATION, MADISON, WIS. 
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stations depends largely upon 
their central location, which 
mean: they should be estab- 
jished in the more congested 
districts and where they are 
easy of access. They must be 
so located that they will not be 
shunned and that they may be 
easily found. From the view- 
point of economy, ease of ac- 
cess, and central location, ex- 
isting public buildings usually 
afford desirable sites for estab- 
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lishing comfort stations. Thus, TERIOR VIEW OF A REST ROOM AND COMFORT STATION AT 


a municipality may utilize a 

court-house, municipal build- 

ing, school, fire, or police station, library, pub- 
lic market, or similar institution. Other suit- 
able sites are public squares, parks, play- 
grounds, bath-houses, cemeteries, band-stands, 
and bridge abutments, Semi-public places such 
as oiling stations and railroad stations are suit- 
able for the purpose, and in some cases the 
facilities may be housed satisfactorily in con- 
nection with other places of business, such as 
stores or similar mercantile centers. 

Another course open for communities, espe- 
cially cities, is the erection of public comfort 
stations in the form of substantial, perma- 
nent, and artistic structures independent of 
existing buildings. There are possibilities for 
the development of this type of station as real 
municipal centers for public convenience. 
Following successful experience in many 
large cities, they may be made to pay, in part 
at least, the expense of operation through 
concessions, such as pay telephone booths, 
parcel check stands, vending machines, shoe- 
shining stands, newspaper and magazine 
privileges, and counters for the sale of 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


souvenirs, post-cards, toilet articles, towels, 
soap, and auto conveniences. Primarily, how- 
ever, the public comfort station should be re- 
garded as a free public institution, with toilet 
and washing facilities open to everybody, and 
the auxiliary features mentioned should in no 
way be allowed to supplant this free, public 
use nor to change in the slightest degree the 
public character of the stations. 

A summary of the location of stations with 
respect to choice of sites shows that 33 are 
in independent buildings, no part of which is 
used for other purposes; 42 are in city or vil- 
lage halls; 42 in store buildings; four in 
court-houses; 15 in libraries; 10 in commu- 
nity halls; 5 in auditoriums; 3 in bank build- 
ings; 6 in bridge abutments, and 16 in mis- 
cellaneous locations. There also is a record 
of about 300 gasoline filling stations which 
furnish toilet facilities to the public, and 
many parks affording like accommodations. 


Submission of Plans 
Before proceeding with the location, de- 
















































































Goss Section A-A 


A TYPICAL HEATED AND VENTILATED VAULT TYPE STATION 
The station is so designed that it may readily be equipped with water-flushed facilities 
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PARK STATION AT BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
The location is such as to render service for a tourist camp site and to the general public during summer months 


sign, and construction of a public comfort 
station or rest room, plans and specifications 
should be submitted for approval to whatever 
authority is vested with such power. When 
construction proceeds, no changes in such 
plans should be made without official permis- 
sion. 

Adequacy of Toilet and Washing Accom- 
modations.—Toilet accommodations to serve 
the needs of the community depend for their 
adequacy upon local conditions, so that no 
definite rule can be laid down. Information 
available, however, indicates that, under nor- 
mal conditions at least, there should be one 
closet for every 1,000 females and at least one 
closet and two urinals for every 1,000 males 
in the community, assuming that the popula- 
tion, or the number deemed likely to frequent 
the station, be divided in the ratio of 40 per 
cent females and 60 per cent males. 

Design of Station—The design of the sta- 
tion should be such as to harmonize with its 
surroundings and meet the needs of the com- 
munity. It should be constructed in a 
substantial manner in accordance with 
recognized standards and practices. The de- 
signer should bear in mind that four walls, 
a roof, and a door do not constitute a mod- 
ern comfort station or rest room. Its loca- 
tion, arrangement, and sanitary appliances are 
all-important factors in insuring the safety, 
comfort, and sanitation which the visitor ex- 
pects and demands. 


neat 
and 


Entrance Screen—The entrances to toilet 
rooms should be separated by screens or other 


means, and wherever possible should 
least 20 feet apart or otherwise located 
due regard to privacy for users. 
Uniform Sign Required.—Every 
comfort, station should have displayed 
spicuously the standard public comfort 
tion sign. There should also be placed 1 
indicating women’s and men’s entrances 
uniform sign should be placed at othe: 
best adapted for guiding the public. 
Ventilation and Light——When housed 
in a building, a public comfort station s! 
be so placed as to afford light and air | 
dows or skylights, or open directly 
street, alley, court, or vent shaft. S 
vent shaft should have a horizontal ar 
at least I square foot for each wate: 
or urinal, but the least dimension of th 
if one story high, should not be less 
feet; if two stories high, not less than 
and 1 foot additional for each extra st 
The glass area for a toilet room cont 
one closet or urinal should be at | 
square feet, with 2 square feet additior 
each additional closet or urinal. 
Size—Every public comfort statior 
have at least 10 square feet of floor a 
at least 100 cubic feet of air space fo 
water-closet and each urinal, togethe: 
adequate waiting-room area. 
Floor—tThe floor and base of eve! 
lic comfort station should be made « 
rial (other ihan wood) which does not 
ily absorb moisture and which can « 
cleaned. They should be of concret 
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with a cement, tile, or marble surface, or 
equivalent material. To make a concrete 
floor non-absorbent, the concrete and cement 
top dressing must be a dense, rich mix, fin- 
ished smooth, and kept well painted. 

Floor Drains—Toilet rooms of this type 
should be provided with a hose faucet, and 
the floor should be graded toward a drain 
equipped with an adequate 4-inch trap having 
a movable floor grate or strainer. 

Walls and Ceiling—The walls and ceilings 
should be completely covered with smooth ce- 
ment or gypsum plaster, glazed brick or tile, 
galvanized or enameled metal, or other 
smooth, non-absorbent material. In the less- 
frequented or inexpensive stations, wood may 
be used if well covered with two coats of 
body paint and one coat of enamel paint or 
spar varnish. But wood should not be used 
for separating walls or partitions between 
toilet rooms nor for partitions which separate 
a toilet room from any room used by the 
opposite sex. All such partitions should be 
as nearly sound-proof as possible. 

Partitions Between Fixtures——Adjoining 
water-closets should be separated by parti- 
tions. For privacy, individual uriaals should 
he provided with a partition at each end and 
at the back. Where individual urinals are 
arranged in batteries, a partition should be 
placed at each end and at the back of the bat- 
tery. A space of 6 to 12 inches is required 
between the floor and the bottom of the 
partition. The top of the partition should be 
from 5% to 6 feet above the floor. Doors of 
the same height as required for partitions, 
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A SMALL STATION AT WAUWATOSA, WIS. 


should be installed for water-closet compart- 
ments. 

Toilet compartments should be not less than 
30 inches in width and must be sufficiently 
deep to permit the door to swing past the 
bowl, when opened. All such compartments 
should be at least 30 by 52 inches in the 
clear. Partit‘ons and doors should be of 
material and finish as prescribed for walls and 
ceilings. Wood is not recommended; if used, 
it should be hardwood. 

Service Closet—KEach toilet room should 
have a service closet supplied with broom, 
mop, bucket, soap, toilet paper, toweling, 
lime or other disinfectant for waterless sta- 
tions, and any other materials necessary for 
maintaining cleanliness and serving the pub- 
lic’s needs. 

Depositories—Men’s and women’s | toilet 
rooms should be equ’pped with a depository, 
so designed as to make the contents readily 
removable, and of such construction as to 
enable it to be kept in a clean 
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SHOWING THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF A STATION IN CON- 
NECTION WITH A MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENT 
sewer, light, heat, and attendant service furnished by the city. 


and equipment on a lease-rental basis. A number of other arrange- 
ments to defray cost are equally practicable 


Water, 
Walls 


" condition. 


Plumbing Fixtures 

Method of Installing—All 
plumbing fixtures should be 
installed to afford ready ac- 
cess for cleaning. Where 
practicable, all pipes in con- 
] nection with the fixtures 

should be run to the wall. 
Materials and Construction. 
—All plumbing fixtures 
should be of such design, 
materials, and construction 
as to insure durability, proper 
service, and sanitation and so 
; as not to entail undue effort 
to keep them clean and in 

proper operating condition. 
Water-Closets—All water- 
closets should be made of 


ALLEY 
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MEN 
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porcelain or vitreous chinaware. The bowl 
and trap should be of the combined pattern 
in ne piece, and equipped with adequate 
flushing rims, so as to cleanse the bowl prop- 
erly when discharged. The bowl should be 
of the heavy pattern with large throatway 
of the blgwout or siphonic action type. The 
seats should be of wood or other non-heat- 
absorbing materials, finished with varnish or 
other substance to make them impervious to 
water. 

Frost-proof closets should be installed only 
in compartments which have no direct con- 
nection with any building used for human 





Universal Public Comfort Station Mark 


Fic. t 

Uniform emblem, 
required in all types of 
Signs 

FIG. 2 

Typical sign denoling a 
Public Comfort Station 
(conspicuously placed on 
aterior) 


Fic. 3 
Sign designating 
womens enlrance To 
Slation 


FIG. 4 
Sign desiqnaling 
men's entrance To 
Stalion 


FiGS.5 and 6 
Toilet room door marks 
for men and women 


Station Finders 
FIG. 7 
Arrow denoting 
Toilet conveniences 
only 
FIG. 6 
Hand denoting Rest 
Room and Comfort 
2MilesW.iMile S. Station 


























FIG.9 
Large, long distance signs 











PUBLIC COMFORT STATION FINDERS AND 
MARKERS 
The uniform symbols should convey their paenine 


wherever found. They should also signify service an 
imply comfort, safety and sanitation 
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NOTICE TO PUBLIC 


The commission of any of the follow. 
ing acts is prohibited by law and mac 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $5: 
or imprisonment for one year for eac) 
offense: d 

(1) Wilful misuse of or tampering wit): 
the sanitary or other equipment. 

(2) Cutting or other defacement o/ 
walls, seats or any part of this building. 

(3) Writing, printing or displaying o/ 
any indecent pictures, obscene words or 
marks upon any part of the building. 

(4) The commission of any nuisance in 
or about the building. 

Se 









































habitation. This type should be used only in 
buildings subject to extreme frost conditions. 
When frost-proof closets are installed, the 
bowl must be of vitreous chinaware or iron 
enameled inside and outside of the flush-rim 
pattern. The adequate tank should be auto- 
matically drained to guard the fixtures and 
piping against frost. 

Urinals —Urinals should be made of mate- 
rial impervious to moisture, which will not 
corrode, and so built that they may be prop- 
erly flushed and kept sanitary. In new in- 
stallations, only individual urinals should be 
used, of porcelain or vitreous china, set into 
the floor, and the floor graded toward the 
urinal, and equipped with an effective auto- 
matic tank or valve or a satisfactory foot- 
operating flushing device. 

Wash-Basins—Wash-basins should be 
made of earthenware, vitreous chinaware, 
enameled ironware, or other impervious mate- 
rial. 

Drinking Devices—Bubblers and _ other 
drinking devices should be of approved sani 
tary design and construction. Water pressure 
and volume should be such that one may 
drink without the lips coming in contact with 
the bubbler head or orifice. No drinking de- 
vice should be maintained that is an apparent 
transmitter of disease. 

Fixtures in Unheated Buildings—In build 
ings where extreme, unavo‘dable frost condi- 
tions prevail, the trap serving sinks, wash- 
basins, or similar fixtures may be located un 
der the floor or otherwise properly protected 
against frost, but should be as close to the 
fixture as practicable. 

Where Water and Sewerage Systems Ar 
Not Available—In localities lacking pulic 
systems of water and sewerage, the disposal 
of human wastes may be accomplished as fol- 
lows: 


| By an efficient water system of the 
“c opressed-air storage” or “air-pressure de- 
livery” type and a proper sewage treatment 
tar. and disposal units, as conditions may re- 
















quire; 

' (2) By privies or other facilities permitted 
by the authorities, when conditions make it 
impracticable to install a water-supply and 
sewage disposal system. 


Other Details 

IVhen Open for Use——Every public com- 
fort station should be open for use from sun- 
rise to 10 P. M., unless otherwise decreed. 
On occasions such as the assembl'ng of large 
numbers of people, the local authorities should 
designate a later hour of closing. 

Cleanliness ——Every public comfort station 
and all its parts, including walls, floors, and 
ceiling, and all fixtures, should be kept clean, 
eficient and in good repair. 

Towels, Soap, Paper——A supply of towels, 
either of cloth or paper, liquid soap and dis- 
pensers for the same, and toilet paper, should 
always be kept ready for use. Toilet paper 
should be of material incapable of obstructing 
plumbing fixtures. 

Care of Comfort Stations ——The proper au- 


thorities should assign the care and mainte-. 
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nance of public comfort stations to responsi- 
ble persons such as the custodian of the mu- 
nicipal building or police officer. Governing 
bodies should vest attendants with full au- 
thority over the property and maintenance of 
stations and rest rooms, and furnish them 
with detailed instructions for the proper ful- 
fillment of their duties. 

Indecent Pictures and Writing.——Strict 
rules against defacements should be adopted 
for public comfort stations, and a public no- 
tice containing a penalty for violations should 
be posted in every station. 


Existing Stations —Existing public com- * 


fort stations should be brought up to a stand- 
ard conforming reasonably with these re- 
quirements. 

In this summary for small comfort stations 
no attempt has been made to cover minor de- 
tails of design, materials and construction. It 
is believed, however, that the informat’on 
is spec'fic enough to serve municipalities, of- 
ficials and others as a general guide for small 
and large stations. 

References: 


Wisconsin State Comfort Station Code, issued by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, Madison, Wis. (A 
charge of 50c per copy is made to non-residents of this 
state.) 

Hool & Johnson, Handbook of Building "eee 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New Yor 





Street Sections Suggested for Wakefield, Mass. 
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CROSS SECTIONS PROPOSED FOR STREETS. 


PREPARED FOR THE TOWN PLANNING BOARD BY A.C.COMEY CITY PLANNER. 
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Observations on the N aming 


Marking of Streets 


By Nathan Nelson Wolpert 


American cities, with street names as 
the only guiding beacons, it is a wonder 
that city planners and municipal officials have 
not devoted more thought to the naming and 
marking of streets. 
The writer has made a study of 360 cities 
in the United States in the course of his work, 
most of them having 


a4 one who is a stranger in any of our 


and 





is Riverside, and if of high altitude, it is 
called Rivermont or Riverview. It is a good 
plan to name streets after colleges or public 
buildings, since it is far easier to remember 
the generai location of points of interest than 
street names. College streets are either Uni- 
versity or College; a state building gives rise 
to State Street, and others are responsible for 

Court or City Hall. 





a population of at 
least 25,000 inhabit- 
ants, and selected 
from almost every 
state in the Union. 
Analysis of _ street 
names and their der- 
ivation brings forth 
much local history— 
or lack of it. It has 
been the practice for 
realty operators in 
developing large 


oneself. 





A Service Worth Rendering 


Street names were originated to differ- 
entiate one highway from another; house 
numbers were established to distinguish 
one house from another. A city whose 
guiding beacons fail in this purpose im- 
presses the traveler as an unfriendly place 
or one in which it is difficult to orient 
Withcities vying with one another 
for the transient and the visitor, attention 
to the naming and marking of the streets 
and the proper numbering of the houses 
will be effort well repaid. 


Names like these 
break the monotony 
of numbered streets 
Or avenues and aid 
one in remembering 
the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the 
city. 


Systematic Naming 
of Streets 
There are various 
methods of planning 








tracts of land to 

name some of the newly opened streets after 
members of the family. This procedure gives 
rise to many personal names in street nomen- 
clature that have no historical significance. 
In some cases one even finds names like John 
R. or Stella B., names that are confusing to 
business men because of the suffix letter, 
which seems superfluous. The city officials 
should be the ones to decide on new street 
names and not the realty operator who deeds 
the thoroughfare to the city. , 

The study of street names ought to give one 
a clue as to the character of the city. For 
example, in Coney Island, the chief avenues 
are called Neptune, Surf, and Pacific. Long 
Beach, N. Y., also a popular seashore resort, 
prefixes the word “Beach” to the names of 
all the cross-streets. Cities in the Southwest 
are rich in street names derived from Spanish 
words or otherwise indicative of the fact that 
the city was founded by Latin-speaking 
people. 

Certain street names are often associated 
with public buildings or institutions and the 
topographical features of a city. Streets along 
the river front are named River, Front or 
Water. If the street is a residential one, it 


names for _ streets. 
The commonest and simplest way is to num- 
ber all streets, naming those going north and 
south, avenues, and the thoroughfares at right 
angles to the avenues, streets. This plan, 
while reducing confusion to a minimum, can 
be favored’ only by towns that have their 
streets laid out at right angles. It is void of 
local coloring and history, and seems harsh 
to one of esthetic tastes. 

A custom that has found a great deal of 
favor is the naming of streets in alphabetical 
order. This affords an opportunity to com- 
memorate local history and to avoid the 
monotony of numbered streets. Where there 
are undeveloped tracts of land through which 
thoroughfares may be cut, the alphabetical 
idea is not feasible unless very carefully 
worked out. 


Certain cities, like Washington, D. C., at- 
tach the suffix N.E or N.W. to the street 
names to give one a sense of direction. The 
city is spotted with numerous open squares or 
circles from which a number of streets radi- 
ate In times of strife, if the city were 
beseiged, a squad of artillery stationed in one 
of the squares could have command of all the 
streets radiating from it. 











































\Vhile on the subject of division of the city 
according to the four points of the compass, 
mention should be made of the dividing 
streets. Division and Center Streets are ad- 
mirable names for that purpose, as a logical 
association is conveyed to the mind. 
Washington, Atlantic City, and a number 
of other American cities have named some 
of their thoroughfares after states. Unless 
there is some sort of logical order, such as 
an alphabetical sequence, the state names are 
of little value in conveying a sense of direc- 
tion. 

The custom of street group nomenclature 
is finding much favor in a number of the 
newer cities and subdivis‘ons. It affords a 
vast field for expression, without destroying 
any of the local color that so many municipali- 
ties take pride in. The groups most commonly 
used are alphabetical letters like A. B, etc.; 
Greek letters, as Alpha, Beta; the names of 
colleges, as Yale, Cornell; the names of trees, 
as Elm, Maple; feminine names, biblical or 
not, as Esther, Mabel, Ellen; the names of 
the presidents of the United States and the 
various kinds of fruit. Towns rich in Indian 
history may have a group named after Indian 
tribes. 

A common but often misused collection of 
names is the presidential group. I have never 
read of a city that has adopted the entire list. 
One will find Washington and Adams, then 
perhaps either Jefferson, Monroe, or Madison 
is omitted; Jackson is common, but Polk, 
Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Johnson, Hayes, and 
Arthur are rare. If this group is used, why 
not use it properly? “Washington” is, in 
many cities, a business street. Start from 
some street in the business section and work 
out toward the newer residential section, nam- 
ing the presidential streets in chronological 
order. In the average city, twenty streets will 
bring one from the principal mercantile dis- 
trict to the city limits. The larger cities could 
use the entire list. Since the streets named 
after the recent presidents would be in the 
less-populated residential section, it will be 
possible to change street names every four 
years in order to keep the presidential group 
up to date. 

An excellent method is a combination of the 
alphabetical and the group ideas. It permits 
of the opening of several new streets without 
disturbing the present names or spoiling the 
scheme of names. As an example, there may 
be A, Apple, Andrew and Astor Streets, fol- 
lowed by Beta, Berger and Billy Streets, and 
so forth, The new street in a locality bears 
the letter of the alphabetical group in which 
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it is located. A stranger knows that “B” 
streets are in one section of the city and “R” 
streets are near the other end of the town. 

To facilitate the movement of the mails, 
the city planners and municipal officials 
should prevent as far as possible a similarity 
of names. Handwriting has individual pecu- 
liarities, and it is generally the first idea con- 
veyed that is used by the carrier. Maple and 
Mabel present a likeness that it is desirable 
to avoid. 


From Alley to Boulevard 

The words alley, lane, road, street, place, 
avenue, and boulevard should not be juggled 
indiscriminately. With the exception of places 
bearing the names of either streets or 
avenues, as described in a previous paragraph, 
the word following the name is the describ- 
ing word and is an indication of the width of 
the street. An alley is the narrowest thor- 
oughfare. “Road” may mean a narrow street 
or may be a descriptive word remaining from 
an old-time vocabulary, like the Boston Post 
Road, which is in reality a trunk-line high- 
way connecting a number of cities. A “place” 
is a street generally not more than two 
squares or blocks long and joining two streets 
at right angles to it. Terraces are streets of 
higher elevation, sometimes paralleling and 
set back from a street below. Streets and 
avenues are the more common, and in most 
places, the avenue is generally the wider 
street. Residential sections of the city prefer 
the word “avenue,” as it is often associated 
with the finer sections of real estate develop- 
ments. Boulevards may be termed avenues of 
the better sort; they are very wide thorough- 
fares with sometimes a promenade and shade 
trees in the center. The word “Broadway,” 
being an amalgamation of two distinct words, 
needs nothing further to describe it; a few 
western towns, however, use the name Broad- 
way Street or Broadway Avenue. 

There are additional names, like “The 
Place,” Extension, and Concourse, that are 
purely local and are difficult to define. 


Displaying the Strect Signs 

After a definite plan of naming the thor- 
oughfares has been adopted, thought should 
be given to the proper display of the street 
signs. Some cities show an absence of stand- 
ardization; on some corners the sign is fast- 
ened to poles; on others it is nailed to a corner 
building somewhere near the second-floor line. 
Of course, the ideal way would be to have 
the sign-posts on two diagonally opposite 
corners, but in lieu of this, a sign-post erected 
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at the far right-hand corner of a main thor- 
oughfare would be sufficient. The name of 
the street should be in large, readable letters, 
and above it, in smaller letters, the name ot 
the cross-street. If the curb line is illumi- 
nated at night, a cheap plan is to stencil the 
street name in black on a white background 
on the far right-hand corner of each street 
intersection. This scheme will be appreciated 
by the motorist, as it enables him to see the 
names of the cross-streets without any difh- 
culty. 


House-Numbering Plans 

It is difficult when riding in a trolley car 
to estimate at what cross-street to get off in 
order to reach a number on a parallel street 
without much walking. A number of cities 
have adopted what is known as the 100-unit 
plan. Two base lines are drawn from which 
to start the house numbering—one north and 
south, the other east and west. Should the 
city be divided into quadrants of north, south, 
east, and west by two dividing streets, these 
streets are used as the base line. One num- 
ber is allotted to each 20 (or whatever front- 
age is adopted) feet frontage. 

A plan adopted by the city fathers of 
Jamaica, New York, which may be used by 
cities with numbered streets, is as follows: 
the number before the hyphen designates the 
nearest cross-street, and the number follow- 
ing the hyphen is the house number. Thus, 
40-24 Tenth Street means that 24 Tenth Street 


A Prize-Winning Design for a Municipal Building 
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is near 40th Avenue. It is very easy to fol- 
low, but this idea cannot be adopted by - ities 
which have not numbered streets or avenues 
crossing at right angles. 

Commencing from the base line, the hv uses 
have even numbers on the right and odd num- 
bers on the left side of the street. The num- 
bers in one square will start with 100; in the 
next square they are numbered from 200 unti! 
the next cross-street, where the 300 numbers 
begin. Unused numbers are dropped only at 
through cross-streets, not places or alleys 
Now suppose the far corner of Washington 
and sth Streets is number 501; then the far 
corner of Monroe (parallel to Washington) 
and 5th Streets, and every other street parallel 
to Washington, will be numbered 501 on the 
far corner of 5th Street. A person standing 
near 260 Columbus Avenue knows, according 
to this scheme, that he must walk seven 
squares in order to reach 960 Columbus Ave- 
nue. 

In order to get uniformity in the placing 
of numbers on houses, several municipalities 
have passed ordinances that each house num- 
ber shall not be less than 2% inches in height 
and readily noticeable from the opposite sic: 
of the street. House owners should noi ix 
allowed to follow their own fancy in the plac 
ing of the house number, but should abide by 
a standard scheme; the numbers may be 
placed over the transom, on the second step of 
the house, or according to whatever plan is 
deemed practicable. 































































PLAN AND PERSPECTIVE OF 
THE DESIGN FOR A MUNIC 
IPAL BUILDING, SUITABLE FOR 
A CITY OF 100,000 TO 150,000 
POPULATION, BY CLARENCE W 
HUNT, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
WHICH WAS AWARDED THE 
LE BRUN TRAVELING SCHOLAR 
SHIP FOR 1925. THIS ANNUAL 
COMPETITION, WHICH EN 
TITLES THE WINNER TO SIX 
MONTHS’ TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF STUDY- 
ING ARCHITECTURE, HAS BEEN 
ESTABLISHED BY PIERRE LE 
BRUN, AND IS CONDUCTED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 4 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
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N some localities deep-well water, other- 
| wise good, is looked at askance because it 

contains soluble salts of iron, calcium, 
magnesium, and also carbon dioxide and a lit- 
tle hydrogen sulphide. The carbon dioxide con- 
tent of surface waters averages 5 p.p.m., while 
when found in quantity in well water it will 
average 50 p.p.m,. and frequently reaches a fig- 
ure of 150 p.p.m. This is commonly called 
free carbonic acid. The iron in well water 
occurs as ferrous bicarbonate and ferrous 
hydrate. It has gone into solution principally 
by the solvent action of carbonic acid in the 
water on the iron minerals encountered in 
flowing through the earth, and will ordinarily 
vary from 0.1 p.p.m. to 8.0 p.p.m. 

When the water is pumped into the mains 
without aeration, it develops a disagreeable 
reddish, muddy appearance often attributed 
entirely to iron coming from the well. This 
is probably not the exact case, for the iron 
content of the original well water is too 
minute to color a large volume of water in 
this manner. What does occur is this: The 








corners, but in lieu of this, a sign-post erected 
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Aeration of Well Water at City of 


Martin, Tennessee 


S. luble Iron Salts and Carbon Dioxide Removed by Spray Aerator Attached to Discharge 
of Deep-Well Turbine Pump 


By J. P. Lawlor 


Chief Engineer, Layne-Central Company 


excess of carbon dioxide in the water, which 
is the active solvent for iron, attacks the iron 
pipes in the system, dissolving some of their 
iron as bicarbonate until the carbon dioxide is 
exhausted. The alkalinity in the water then 
begins to act on the ferrous salts, and the 
action is completed by slow oxidation and 
decomposition, which upsets the delicate bal- 
ance and produces the marked red coloring 
seen in the water when drawn from the taps. 
This coloring comes from the pipes much 
more than from the well, and, while the result 
is the same, it is to be noted that carbon diox- 
ide in the well water and the iron pipes are 
to blame for it more than the iron in the orig- 
inal water, although it, too, unquestionably 
contributes. 

An excess of oxygen will remove the excess 
of carbonic acid and also the small amount of 
hydrogen sulphide frequently present. At the 
same time it will change the soluble ferrous 
salts to insoluble ferric compounds which will 
precipitate and settle out in the form of red 
rust. What is more important is the fact that 




































































\pproximately 2,100 3/382-inch holes set at 40 de 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING WATER JET CURVES AND GALLONS PER MINUTE OF WATER SPRAYED FROM 1/16- 
INCH HOLES SET AT 45 DEGREES ANGLE WITH THE HORIZONTAL 


es with the horizontal were used at Martin, Tenn., to avoid too 
contact with the roof over the aerator and reservoir 
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the carbonic acid is removed before it comes 
in contact with the iron water-main pipes or 
iron storage tanks, thus preventing excess:ve 
rusting in the water. 

Water of this kind is either considered un- 
suitable for use or is pumped by air-lift. The 
reason for using the air-lift in this connec- 
tion is that aeration removes the soluble iron 
salts and cbjectionable gases by incidentally 
supplying the air to accomplish the result. 

That the same result can be accomplished at 
one-half the cost by pumping with a vertical 
centrifugal pump, discharging through a spray 
aerator, has been proved by engineers of the 
Layne & Bowler Company, at Martin, Tenn. 
For years this city pumped its water by air- 
lift, in order to obtain the aerating effect, at 
double what the cost would have been if a 
deep-well pump had been used. 

A couple of years ago the city contemplated 
buying a new motor-driven compressor to re- 
place the old steam-driven unit. A 60-h.p. 
motor was required to obtain 500 gallons per 
minute from the well. In view of the fact 
that a Layne turbine deep-well pump cost 
much less than the compressor and at the 
same time required but a 25-h.p. motor to pump 
the same quantity of water, the city decided 
to change over to the pump. It was first in- 
stalled delivering water from the well directly 
into the mains. The water coming from the 
taps and hydrants at once assumed a reddish, 
muddy color, which did not appear when us'ng 
the air-lift. The engineers devised a spray 
aerator connected to the pump discharge, over 
the old air-lift reservoir. 

The reservoir is cylindrical and of concrete, 
having a roof covering it; all as shown in the 
vertical cross-section drawing. The inside 
diameter of the reservoir is 20 feet. The 
aerating device is located on top of the cylin- 
drical wall and consists of a 4-inch diameter 
brass pipe bent to a circle of 21 feet inside 
diameter. The pump discharge enters the 
aerator pipe through two tees located diamet- 
rically opposite each other in the circle. A 
line of holes, drilled on the inside of the pipe 
circle, is located on an interior pipe radius 
having 40° elevation from the horizontal 
diameter of the pipe. 

There are 2,100 of these holes, each 3/32- 
inch in diameter. The number required de- 
pends on, and is calculated from, the quantity 
of water to be aerated, the pressure at which 
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Sample Sample 
Nu 1 Number 2 

; Before After 

Substances determined Aeration Aeration 
Tetel eles ancsetnanecawe 55.00 p.p.m, 29.00 p.p.m. 
Alkalinity (bicarbonate) ..18.00 p.p.m, 20.00 p.p.m. 
Free carbon dioxide...... 46.08 p.p.m. 12.00 p.p.m. 
A eee 0.65 p.p.m. 0.34 p.p.m. 
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it will be discharged, and the position of the 
roof covering the reservoir. The cross-sec- 
tion drawing shows the course or path o{ 
travel of two individual, small discharge 
streams from opposite sides of the aerator 
pipe circle under conditions of varying pres. 
sure. Each of the 2,100 streams points direct!y 
to the center, where it meets all the other 
streams. The perfect comm‘nution and spray 
effect can be visualized readily. Actually, 
there is only an appearance of a dense, fine 
rain and mist falling in the space between the 
roof and the surface of the water in the reser- 
voir. The aerating effect is superb, and the 
device accomplishing it, very simple. 

A sampling and analysis of the water be- 
fore and after aerating was made by the 
chemical department of Union University, - 
Jackson, Tenn., under the supervision of Prof, 
A. W. Prince. The results are given below’ 
in tabulated form: 

CuemicaL Anatysis OF Water, Martin, Tenn. 





The following explanation and comments 
appear in a report by the University on the 
results of the analysis: 


“The non-aerated sample was taken from the 
pump at the top of the well, and the aerated sample 
from a near-by hydrant, after the water had 
passed through the aerator, reservoir, and the 
storage stand-pipe. 

“The total solids shown by the analysis are made 
up largely of dissolved mineral salts together with 
a slight amount of minute suspended and organic 
matter. The bulk of the dissolved mineral salts 
are bicarbonate of iron, calcium and magnesium. 

“Aeration changes the soluble iron, calcium and 
magnesium to insoluble forms which settle out. 
The suspended matter is decreased and the organic 
matter removed by the decomposing and oxidizing 
effects of aeration. A settling out of about half 
is obtained, although some of this is accounted for 
by the fact that the new salts are of less weight 
than the original. Relatively, the figures of 55 
and 29 for the total solids check with those of 
0.65 and 0.34 for the iron alone, showing that all 
the solids settle out in the same proportion. 

“Judging by the results of the analysis made of 
the water before and after aerating, the e‘fects 
produced by this aerating device at Martin, Tenn., 
are very beneficial, particularly in reducing the 
total solids, the iron and the free carbon dioxide. 
The slight increase in alkalinity is desirable and is 
due to the loss of carbon dioxide with a corre- 
sponding decrease in acidity.” 
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THE RESIDENTIAL STREET FEATURED IN THIS STREET-LIGHTING PROBLEM 


A Variety of Solutions of a Residential 
Street-Lighting Problem—Part Il 


Valuable Contribution from Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering Society 


5 a result of the great interest aroused and the bencfits derived from the study of the thoroughfare-lighting 
A problem which was presented by the Illuminating Engineering Society a year ago for solution, another prob- 
em was devised this year on residential street lighting. 
A typical residence street in a city of over 100,000 population was chosen. A photograph of the street, 
luced herewith, was sent to each one of the selected list of .engineers who were interested in the subject, to- 
r with a blue-print showing a plan of the street and giving information considered necessary for designing 
jhting system, The questionnaire required that the engineers give the annual cost and illumination data in 
form of an expenditure per running mile as an annual charge, including fixed charges on the equipment for 
proper lighting of this residential street, as well as the amount of illumination which would be recommended 
this street in the terminology considered most desirable. Because of complications involved in submitting a 
mparison of cost figures for various parts of the country, and also with a desire to limit the scope of the 
m to the purely engineering aspect, it was decided to omit from the several solutions any direct reference 
t figures. The expenditure recommended in each case is shown, therefore, in per cent of the average of all 
tes received. 
The street to be lighted is one-half mile in length, and is in a city of over 100,000 inhabitants. The width of 
treet from property line to property line is 60 feet; from curb to curb, 30 feet. The pavement is sheet as- 
the sidewalk is 5 feet in width, and the grass plot between the curb and the sidewalk is 10 feet. The 
n the street are as shown in the photograph with the foliage trimmed up to about 10 feet. The houses, 
re of the better class, are located 35 feet back from the property line. There are wooden poles on the 
t line a distance of 150 feet back from the curb, which carry the telephone wires, house lighting 115-volt 
tion, and 2,300-volt, 3-phase primary feeders. The street carries the typical residence-street traffic, consist- 
pleasure vehicles and delivery wagons. The street throughout presents the same general appearance as 
1 in the photograph, which was taken at the intersection of street B, looking toward street C. Street A is a 
fare; streets B, C, and D are residence streets. The choice of equipment and of the street-lighting dis- 
system is not limited to the types now in use in the city. 
e second part of the problem was involved entirely with design, requiring a layout, a statement of the 
ind size of lamp, whether series incandescent, multiple incandescent, arc, or gas, the type of circuit, the ar- 
ement of lamps, and the average distance between lamps measured along the center line of the street. Then 
| description of the fixture and post, and by such discussion and information as was considered neces- 
the engineer presenting the solution. 
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DIAGRAM OF STREET PORTRAYED ABOVE, WITH CROSS-STREETS INDICATED 
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DIAGRAM TO ACCOMPANY 0. F. HAAS’ SOLUTION 


0. F. HAAS 
Illuminating Engineer, National Lamp Works, 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The expense of this solution is 74 per cent 
of the average of all competitors’ estimates 
and provides 20 to 25 lumens per foot of street. 
The light source is multiple incandescent 
lamps, 200 watts, 115 volts, 3,250 lumens. The 
underground circuit is of the multiple type 
controlled by a single pilot wire with the 
grounded neutral of the 115-volt distribution 
system used as the return. The lamps are 
arranged on both sides of the street, stag- 
gered 155 feet apart. The fixture is a light 
alabaster rippled globe with dome refractor 
mounted on a tubular pressed steel or con- 
crete standard with bracket at a height of 16 
feet. The bracket is 4% feet long, of circular 
or square steel tubing. The foliage limita- 
tions on this street are believed to be more 
severe than on average residential streets. 
Surveys have shown that on such average 
streets mounting heights of 13 feet with up- 
right units and 16 feet with bracket units are 
satisfactory from the standpoint of foliage in- 
terference. With these mounting heights, 
the units are more out of the usual range of 
vision and also give a better distribution of 
light than where mounted lower. The advan- 
tages of the higher-mounted units are so 
marked that on this particular street it is rec- 
ommended that the trees where necessary be 
trimmed and the units mounted 16 feet above 
the ground. The bracket construction has 
been recommended, as it has less foliage in- 
terference and higher mounting height than 
does the upright, and also by bringing the 


unit over the street it affords a more efficient 
utilization and desirable distribution of the 
light. A staggered system is recommended in 
order to light the pavement and sidewalk to 
the same level of illumination on both sides 
of the street and to avoid dense tree trunk 
and foliage shadows. The system recom- 
mended utilizes the house lighting distribu- 
tion system and therefore avoids duplication 
of major transforming and distributing equip- 
ment. The plan is to control street lamps 
with a pilot wire, utilizing the grounded neu- 
tral of the distribution system as a return. 
For feeding the lamps, lead-covered, single- 
conductor cable is recommended, carried down 
the rear lot line pole and brought under- 
ground along the side lot line of the curb. 
The lead sheath is to serve as the grounded 
neutral return. 


ROBERT J. MALCOMSON 
Street Lighting Engineer, Public Service Com- 
pany of North Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

This system would cost 68 per cent of the 
average of all contributors’ estimates and 
would give an average illumination of 1% 
times full moonlight. The light source is se- 
ries incandescent lamps of 2,500 lumens, 6.6 
amperes. The underground circuit is to be 
of the series type with film cut-out. The 
lamps are arranged on both sides of the street, 
staggered and spaced 150 feet. The fixture 
is a glass-paneled lantern accommodating an 
asymmetrical refractor mounted on a con- 
crete post of plain octagonal design approxi- 
mately 13 feet over all, the light source be- 
ing at a height of 15 feet. 

A lantern type of lighting unit was selected 
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DIAGRAM TO ACCOMPANY R. J. MALCOMSON’S SOLUTION 

























e luminaire on this residence street be- 
it was considered that the lantern ef- 
‘ly blended with the general atmos- 
phere of the street in the daytime as well as 
at night. A conerete post was chosen be- 
it was thought that such a supporting 
pos! would give a more artistic appearance to 
the general lighting system. An asymmetric 
tyne of street-lighting refractor has been rec- 
ommended for th's street because of the very 
satisfactory results obtained on residence 
streets where this type of light distribution is 
now installed. The lighting system is designed 
as a series group installation, allowing for 
approximately 15 units in each group, and 
each group terminating at the secondary wind- 
ing of a series group transformer. A 5,000- 
volt primary circuit terminating at constant- 
current regulators is used to energize the se- 
ries group transformer. Capacity is allowed 
in each of the groups to permit the use of 400- 
candle-power lamps, should the finances of 
the city permit the use of this lamp intensity. 
It is the writer’s opinion that the appearance 
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The series circuit is laid underground and 
has an insulating transformer. The lamps are 
arranged staggered on both sides of the street, 
spaced 150 feet apart. The fixtures are G. E. 
Form-25B with Holophane 8%-inch dome re- 
fractors and a G. E. No. 108 clear rippled 
globe. The standard is a Union Metal base 
with a tubular steel pole 19 feet high, with 
bracket attached to light center 16 feet above 
the ground line. The bracket is from Union 
Metal design No. 2223, a 6-foot straight pipe 
with scroll and supporting rod. 

Clearance of foliage is obtained in most 
cases on this street by installing lighting units 
on 6-foot brackets which, with poles erected 
2 feet back of the curb, extend the unit 4 feet 
over the pavement. On account of the high 
specularity and the low diffusing reflection of 
the sheet asphalt pavement, visibility along 
the pavement of this street is obtained mainly 
by silhouette. This is taken advantage of fully 
by mounting the units over the line of travel 
on both sides. Uniformity of lighting on side- 
walks and curbs which give a diffused reflec- 





















































































of the street will be greatly improved by trim- 
ming the trees to a sufficient height so as to 
allow a 15-foot mounting height for the lamp 
unit. The ornamental street-lighting stand- 
ards should be placed approximately 34 feet 
from the curb line, and steel-taped parkway 
cable is recommended for the underground dis- 
tribution system, The writer has experienced 
very satisfactory results obtained on typical 
residential streets on which the lamp units 
have been arranged and mounted as recom- 
mended in this report. Fifteen lumens per 
toot length of street should enable the motor- 
ist to drive safely with headlights dimmed, 
and the pedestrian to distinguish objects at a 
distance of 200 feet. 


G. E. MILLER 

Sales Manager, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

‘he expense of this installation is 65 per 
cent of the average of all contributors’ esti- 
mates and provides for 16.6 lumens per foot 
ot street. The light source is a series in- 
candescent lamp of 2,500 lumens 6.6 amperes. 
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DIAGRAM TO ACCOMPANY G. E. MILLER’S SOLUTION 


tion is obtained by staggering. Undue glare 
is avoided by mounting the units 16 feet above 
the street level and by setting the refractor so 
as to give the highest candle-power emission 
at about 72 degrees above the vertical. 


R. B. PATTERSON 
Superintendent of Distribution Department, 
Potomac Electric Power Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

The cost of this installation is 87 per cent 
of the average of all contributors’ estimates 
and gives 22 lumens per foot of street and 55 
at street crossings. The light source is a 
series incandescent lamp of 2,500 lumens, 6.6 
amperes. The underground circuit is of the 
series type with film cut-out. The lamps are 
arranged on both sides of the street, stag- 
gered and spaced 130 feet. The standard is 

a metal goose-neck bracket 14 feet high. 

Two circuits are designed for lighting the 
street shown, to insure against complete dark- 
ness of the street should trouble develop on 
one of the circuits, one circuit to each side of 
the street. These circuits should be operated 
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DIAGRAM TO ACCOMPANY R. B. PATTERSON’S SOLUTION 


on separate constant-current transformers to 
give further protection against complete dark- 
ness of the street, should trouble develop in 
the transformer. The layout shows two legs 
of cable on each side of the street. However, 
this can be reduced to one leg of cable on each 
side of the street if a parallel street is to be 
lighted, making a return by the parallel street. 
This is not only less costly in construction, 
but makes it much simpler to locate cable 
trouble. If the return cannot be made by a 
parallel lighted street, then, of course, two 
legs of cable are necessary. It wll be further 
noted that alternate lamps on the same side of 
the street are connected to the opposite leg 
of the cable, making every other lamp on the 
street on a different leg of the cable. This 
method insures quicker locating of trouble 
than normally required when trouble is on a 
long return leg of cable. While a series sys- 
tem is shown on the plan, local conditions 
have a considerable bearing on the type of cir- 
cuit to be selected, such as proximity of sub- 
station to locality to be lighted if a series sys- 
tem is to be used, space for housing appara- 
tus in the substation and duct space for re- 
turn cables to the substation, whereas condi- 
tions may be such that the use of multiple 
circuits would prove more satisfactory and 
economical by the utilization of existing com- 
mercial and residential transformers for a 
source of supply. 


T. W. ROLPH 
Managing Engineer, Street Lighting Depart- 
ment, Holophane Glass Company, Inc., 
Newark, Ohio 
This layout would cost 38 per cent of the 


light source is a series incandescent lamp of 
4,000 lumens, 6.6 amperes, with an overhead 
series circuit with film cut-out. The lamps 
are arranged as a center span with a spac'ng 
of 253 feet. The fixture is a dust-tight, non 
ornamental series fixture with a closed bot- 
tom refractor, either two-way or four-way, 
as indicated on the plans. The socket is set 
to give maximum candle-power 10 degrees be- 
low the horizontal. The standard is d@ straight 
wooden pole 25 feet high with a mast-arm 
bracket to bring the unit over the approxi- 
mate center of the street, or a span wire may 
be used if preferred. 

The street on which this problem is. based 
is located in Newark, N. J., where the annual 
per capita expenditure for street lighting was 
62.5 cents in 1923. and 70.6 cents in 1924. It 
is necessary to spend approximately $1.50 per 
capita in order to obtain essentially complete 
safety from crime and traffic accidents at 
night. There is no evidence that this city in- 
tends to increase its lighting expenditure to 
such a figure in the near future. Consequently, 
the lighting system on any residential street 
not a thoroughfare should be the most eco- 
nomical system that will provide adequate 
safety. This will be a non-ornamental sys- 
tem. It is admitted that a street of this kind 
ought to have ornamental lighting eventually, 
but it would be unjust to the rest of the city 
if the municipality should spend any money for 
ornamental effects on this street before rais- 
ing the general standard of illumination to the 
point of providing adequate safety on all the 
streets. If the property owners on this street 
wish to pay for the additional cost of obtain 
ing an ornamental effect, they should have 
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DIAGRAM TE 4O0OMPANY T. W. ROLPH’S SOLUTION 





to think that they care to do so. There- 


fore, I recommend non-ornamental lighting,:- 







using efficient equipment and sufficient light 
to obtain essentially complete protection from 
crime and traffic accidents. Although Street 
D forms a three-way intersection with the 
street to be lighted, a four-way refractor is 
used. The extra beam is of no value, but is 
also ordinarily of no harm. If it should come 
at a point which is objectionable to some resi- 
dent, it can be cut off by proper screening 
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fractor. The fixtures are to be mounted on 
ornamental cast iron posts at a height of 11 
feet. 
L. A. S. WOOD 
Manager. Street Lighting Section, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
South Bend, Ind. 

The expense of this installation is 222 per 
cent of the average of all contributors’ esti- 
mates, providing an average illumination of 
50 lumens per foot of street. The light source 
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portant that the fixtures be absolutely dust- 
tight. Such fixtures used with closed-bottom 
refractors prevent the accumulation of dust 
and bugs in the lamp and the inside of the re- 
fractor. Hence, cleaning is a simple matter, 
and dirt does not tend to accumulate readily 
because of the smooth, inward sloping outside 
surface of the glass. Dust-tight fixtures are 
rapidly coming into use and have proved suc- 
cessful in reducing maintenance costs and 
providing more light in service. 


DIAGRAM TO ACCOMPANY RICH D. WHITNEY’S SOLUTION 


15 amperes. The underground circuit is of 
the series type with film cut-outs. The lamps 
are arranged on both sides of the street stag- 
gered, with an average distance of 80 feet be- 
tween lamps, measured along the center line 
of the street. The fixture is an octagonal lan- 
tern with metal canopy, Syenite panels, Bi- 
lux refractor, and porcelain-enameled upper 
reflector. The standard is a Hollowspun re- 
inforced concrete post with a mixed black 
granite and white marble finish and with a 
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RICH D. WHITNEY 
Electrical and Illuminating Engineer, Crouse- 
Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

(he layout suggested would cost 97 per 
cent of the average of all contributors’ esti- 
mates and would provide an average illumina- 
tion of 20 lumens per foot of street. The light 
source is a series incandescent lamp of 2,500 
lumens, 6.6 amperes. The circuit which runs 
underground isa series cirewit with film cut- 
outs. The lamps are arranged on both sides 
of the street staggered, and are spaced 115 
tect apart. The fixture is a small ornamental 
lantern similar to G. E. Form 18 A with rip- 
pied glass panels and a prismatic dome re- 


DIAGRAM TO ACCOMPANY L. A. 8S. WOOD’S SOLUTION 


monolithic ground section, the standard being 
13 feet high. 

This solution recommends the use of con- 
crete standards supporting octagonal lighting 
units at a height of 13 feet above the surface 
of the street. Mr. Wood recommends the 
use of a refractor for asymmetric distribu- 
tion, the maximum output falling at approxi- 
mately 17 degrees with the curb line. The 
foliage has the usual downward droop, so if 
a clearance of 10 feet ig maintained at its 
lowest point, there is on the average fully 13 
feet clearance when standards are placed on 
a line 18 inches back from the inner edge of 
the curb, When so located, the maximum 
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light output approximately parallels the can- 
opy of foliage. The asymmetric distribution 
recommended, therefore, offers the most effi- 
cient means of preventing excess obstruction 
as well as providing a logical apportionment 
of light to suit the relative requirements of 
street, sidewalk, and yards. A moderate 
mounting height avoids the prevalence of long, 
dark shadows over residence fronts, yards, 
and sidewalks. These considerations lead to 
the conclusion that the solution herein pre- 
sented provides the greatest measure of safety 
in relation to both street traffic and crime and 
at the same time possesses the ornamental 
characteristics desired for a first-class resi- 
dential street. The octagonal lantern with 
hinged metal canopy is designed for a maxi- 
mum of strength and accessibility with a mini- 
mum expense requirement in replacement and 
cleaning. The canopy provides a -suitable 
housing and support for an upper reflector. 
The glass panels recommended afford suffi- 
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inches from the ground. 

The G. E. Form 17 globeless street-| 
unit was tried out as an experiment 
of the better-class residence streets of 
ester, and expressions of approval for « 
ance and light efficiency from citizens ay ‘ 
officials were of such character that 
tional units have been installed to the niinber 
of 1,000 on the better-class streets, wit! stil! 
further requests for extending this type of 
lighting. The fixture complete consists of a 
heart-shaped pipe support from the top of 
which is suspended the all-porcelain unit. 
glazed white underneath on the radial reflect- 
ing surface, and green above, where it is ex- 
posed to the weather. A removable iron top 
canopy gives easy access to internal binding 
posts in the porcelain insulator from which 
leads are run through the supports. At the 
bottom of the unit, the supports are jo:ned to 
a heavy casting which fits a concrete standard 
with a 6-inch top and in which there is a 
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DIAGRAM TO ACCOMPANY 


cient diffused upward light to moderately il- 
luminate the foliage, thereby avoiding the so- 
called tunnel effect. The series circuit of No. 
6 rubber-insulated, lead-encased, steel-taped 
underground cable can be economically sup- 
plied from a 10-kilovolt-ampere pole type reg- 
ulator and oil switch placed at any convenient 
point along the rear lot line. The oil switch 
may be controlled by a pilot circuit, a near- 
by street-lighting circuit, or a clock. 


T. H. YAWGER 
Superintendent of Electrical Department, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

This layout would cost 89 per cent of the 
average of all contributors’ estimates and pro- 
vides for an average illumination of 20 lumens 
per foot of street. The light source is a series 
incandescent lamp of 2,000 lumens, 7.5 
amperes. The underground circuit is of the 
series type with film cut-outs. The lamps are 
arranged on both sides of the street, stag- 
gered and spaced 100 feet apart. The fixture 
is a General Electric Novalux Form 17 with 
frosted lamp. A 10-foot concrete standard is 
recommended with the light source 12 feet 6 


T. H. YAWGER’S SOLUTION 






























covered handhole in order that the leads from 
the fixture may be attached to the line wire. 
The Form 17 unit, on account of its heavy 
porcelain insulator, is particularly suited for 
straight series lamps, but the type of diffu- 
sion employed limits the size of these lamps 
to 2,500 lumens and below. The unit cannot 
be equipped with an auto transformer for 
high-current lamps. The porcelain reflector 
distributes the light in such a way that most 
of it falls on the street surface, with little at 
higher angles. The characteristic of the 
globeless unit which recommends it very 
highly for the lighting of boulevards, park- 
ways and residence districts is its very low 
maintenance cost, due to the accessibility of 
all parts and the absence of expensive globes 
which are easily broken in handling or by 
small boys with a predilection for showing 
their prowess as marksmen. This unit has 
very high efficiency because there is no glass- 
ware to absorb from 25 to 40 per cent of the 
light of the lamp, and a distribution which in- 
sures no upward light in the windows of resi- 
dences, and insulation that will stand a 25,000- 
volt test. Novalux units have been particu- 
larly designed for use with Mazda lamps. 
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TYPE OF SEVEN-ROOM COTTAGE BUILT BY THE CHASE FAMILY HOME ASSOCIATION 





An Interesting Experiment in Industrial 
Housing 


ANCHESTER, N. H., 
interesting 
housing. 


is the scene of an 

experiment in industrial 
Since the war the city has 
been affected in a degree by the same condi- 
tions that have raised problems of housing in 
many New England communities, and the ef- 
foct to meet these conditions which has been 
made during the last year by the Chase Family 
Home Association of Manchester has aroused 
considerable interest among students of civic 
affairs throughout the country. 

Radicalism, especially among the foreign- 
born workers, has presented a serious aspect 
in the textile manufacturing cities. The im- 
mediate effect of this has been to discourage 
capital and make it uncertain of its invest- 
ments. has been 
that many large cotton manufacturing plants, 


A more significant effect 
for this and other reasons, have moved their 
mills to southern sites, where a large supply 
of native non-radical labor is available. These 
removals have been made all the more attrac- 
tive by the rapid industrial development of the 
Southern States during and since the World 
War. Water-power is available in many 
places where it had not been developed pre- 
viously. ‘Transportation facilities, the lack of 
which was one of the reasons why the cotton 
manufacturing industry was not established 
originally near the source of the raw material, 
now afé adequate to the requirements of in- 


dustry. In consequence of all these facts, many 
cotton manufacturers are finding it advan 
tageous and profitable to move to Tennessex 
the Carolinas, Alabama, or even Texas. 

Real estate development in the New England 
textile centers, therefore, has been hesitant 
The deterioration of old tenements and the 
accretions to population due to post-war shifts 
of population have created shortages of dwel 
lings which business has been unwilling to 
supply during the period of unsettled economi 
conditions that has followed the war. In Co- 
hoes, N. Y., this situation developed to such 
acuteness that the municipality itself now is 
developing homes for workers.* 

Conditions similar to these, though less acute 
were partly responsible for the organization 
of the Chase Family Home Association last 
year by Edward M. Chase, President of the 
E. M. Chase Company, and President and 
lreasurer of the Amoskeag Realty Company, 
of Manchester. But more personal motives 
are involved in the experiment. 

“It is my firm belief that religion in the 
development of family life is essential to the 
preservation of our present national life and 
civilization,” Mr. Chase said, “and on that be- 
lief I have caused this association to be or 
ganized to enable men who are members 


*See Tue American City for September, 1924, pase 
201. 
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religio- organizations and their families to 
establis: homes of their own, hoping that other 
organisations will be so established for the 
promotion of the same object.” 


Mr, Chase says that he has been thinking for 
twenty years about the disintegration of family 
life, One of the things that concerned him is 
“the discrimination that is exerted in renting 
4 tenement or a house to a family with young 
-hildren, a discrimination that unfortunately 
is still sanctioned by the state.” 


Radicalism and Home Environment 

The question of radicalism Mr. Chase dis- 
cussed in the following terms: 

“We cannot expect that the children of the 
strangers to our shores will develop into de- 
sirable American citizens if they are reared 
in the most undesirable home environment. 
The natural outcome of abuse always expresses 
itself in the form of extreme radicalism, Un- 
less we change our attitude and make a real 
effort to aid them constructively, we shall only 
add more fuel to the fire which has already 
assumed disturbing proportions. My sympa- 
thies are with the immigrant and with the 
man who is trying to raise a family in a re- 
ligious atmosphere.” 

Impelled by these motives, Mr. Chase or- 
ganized the Association and gave it outright, 
with no strings attached, its initial fund of 
$50,000. Articles of the corporation state: 
that it is established to build houses de- 
signed for one family only and to sell them 
without profit; that the board of trustees shall 
include, besides a treasurer who, if possible, is 
a president or treasurer of some national or 
savings bank, an attorney, a contractor, and 
others, including, whenever possible, a member 
of the Protestant faith, the Roman Catholic 
faith, and the Jewish faith; that houses shall 
be erected on lots not less than 100 by 50 feet 
and shall be entirely sanitary in construction ; 
that they shall be sold only to persons with 
families of at least two children, who are 
members of some religious organization. 

To prevent the use of the Association for 
speculative purposes, it was provided that 
houses should be sold only upon condition that 
they shall not be resold by the purchaser or 
his heirs within twenty years without giving 
the Association the first option to purchase at 
the original sale price. ‘A plan was worked 
out whereby the houses were to be sold for 
actual cost on partial payments, the annual 
required payment not to exceed 12 per cent 
of the actual cost of the house and lot, this 
payment to include interest and other charges. 
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Results of the First Year’s Work 

This plan was set in operation in 1924. Re- 
cently, at the first anniversary meeting of the 
Association, its founder reported the results 
of the first year’s work as follows: 

“Concretely, we have constructed 30 new 
houses, which should aid materially in improv- 
ing the housing situation in this city. In a 
larger sense, however, we have established a 
unique institution of 30 homes. We have 
selected 30 representative families and have 
afforded them the longed-for opportunity to 
rear themselves in an atmosphere free from 
poverty and wretchedness and have given them 
the chance to develop normal, wholesome, in- 
dividual American family life.” 

Lots were selected in various parts of the 
city for the convenience of buyers. They were 
chosen also with consideration of proximity 
to schools and places of work and worship in 
order to save the family car-fare. The average 
size of lots was 52% by 105 feet. 

Plans for two-story, seven-room cottages 
were drawn by the Butterfield-Guertin Com- 
pany, architects, of Manchester. Various con- 
tractors submitted estimates ranging from $4,- 
248.33 to $5,016.55 as the cost of building each 
house. Since the board wished to build 30 
homes for $100,000—half of which was pro- 
vided by the founder’s gift, the other half be- 
ing derived from mortgages on the properties 
—it was found necessary to have the Associa- 
tion buy all the materials and to divide the 
labor among various contractors. 


Two carpenter contractors, one mason con- 
tractor, one plumbing contractor, one painter, 
and one electrician were let their respective 
parts of the work on all the houses. As finally 
built, each dwelling cost $3,546.37 complete, 
except the grading and building of walks, 
which were left to the owners. The type of 
construction is described as follows by Mr. 
Chase in his report to members: 

“We find that the finished house looks better 
than we had anticipated from the plans and 
specifications. The kitchen is finished in na- 
tural wood with a modern kitchen cabinet. 
There are set tubs, a lavatory, and a closet 
that leads off the kitchen. The dining-room 
is finished in walnut and has a built-in china 
cabinet. The living-room also is finished in 
walnut, and the vestibule has a built-in closet. 


“On the second floor there are three good- 
sized bedrooms with plenty of closet-room, a 
sewing-room and a bathroom with modern 
equipment. There is a linen closet in the 
hall. All the rooms up-stairs are finished in 
white enamel. All floors, including closets 
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and vestibules, are covered with quarter-inch 
U. S. Government standard battleship lino- 
leum, felt lined, cemented to the floor. All 
the walls and ceilings are made fire-proof and 
are insulated by the use of Sheet-rock wall- 
board and, while different types of decoration 
are applied on the walls, the ce.lings are 
beautifully finished in stippled Tex-tone. 

“We have spared no expense in -buying 
electrical fixtures as modern as possible. We 
have used brass pipe for the cold as well as 
the hot water. The hot water boiler is all 
copper. The houses were turned over already 
piped to connect gas ranges.” 


Experience in Selling the Properties 

The Association’s experience in selling the 
properties is most interesting and will be of 
considerable value to students of industrial 
housing projects. About 1,200 applicants were 
interviewed. They were segregated into three 
classes: first, thrifty men with families of 
young children, with an average income of $20 
a week (the average in the textile industry 
generally being from $20 to $22) ; second, men 
with incomes averaging between $28 and $35 
a week; third, men with families of young chil- 
dren whose earnings average the same as 
those in the second class, who for some rea- 
son or another cannot provide more for their 
families than the men in the first class. 

The 30 houses were sold to persons whom 
thorough investigation, including inspection of 
their previous homes, shows to be thrifty. The 
purchasing families included anywhere from 
two to eleven children each. Seventeen were 
of French descent, seven Irish; five of Prot- 
estant faith, one of Jewish faith. They were 
engaged in various trades. As an incentive 
to these new home owners, Mr. Chase has of- 
fered prizes of $10, $15, and $25 to the three 
families who maintain their lawns in the best 
condition. 

In order to protect the Association and to 
provide for the widow in case of death, each 
purchaser was persuaded to insure himself in 
the sum of $3,000. The Association is the 
beneficiary for 10 years, the surplus remaining 
after the home is paid for reverting to the 
widow. The average cost of the insurance was 
found to be 49 cents a week. 


Houses were sold at the rate of $7.50 a week. 
Of this sum $3.50 was absorbed by taxes, in- 
surance, and interest on the mortgage for half 
the value of the property taken by the bank. 
No interest is charged on the money advanced 
by the Association. Deducting the $3.50 a 
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week carrying charge, this rental lea, 


about 

$200 a year to apply on the purchas of the 
home. 

“This means,” Mr. Chase pointed 0. . “tha; 

we are selling each of these purchsers , 

house that we could easily rent for §\2.50 , 


week, for $3.50 a week actual rent, bes les the 
opportunity to become home-owners.” 

Roughly speaking, this payment plan makes 
it possible for the purchaser to acquire title 
within eight or nine years and to pay off the 
mortgage within fifteen years—an obligation 
no more protracted, certainly, than that jp. 
volved in the majority of small-house rea) 
estate transactions in the subdivisions of most 
American cities. 


Ten-Year Tax Exemption Proposed 

The $7.50 weekly payment was determined 
on the basis supplied by statistics, that the 
family’s rent should not exceed 25 per cent of 
its income, This makes it necessary to restrict 
sales to persons having wages of at least $30 
a week. The Association is making efforts to 
have the State Legislature authorize the city 
to exempt these houses from taxation for ten 
years. 


“Many city governments,” Mr, Chase argues, 
“have found it good business to exempt in- 
dustries from taxation for a period of from 
five to fifteen years, and I can see no better 
reason for so doing than for exempting the 
house of a man with a family of young chil- 
dren, as I consider the raising of a family in 
the proper environment the world’s greatest 
industry.” 

If this exemption were obtained, it would 
be possible to sell the houses at the rate of 
$5.50 a week, $2.25 of which would represent 
carrying charges, and $3.25 payment on the 
principal. This would enable the Association 
to consider applicants whose average income 
is from $20 to $22 a week, which is the general 
average wage in the textile industry. 

It was hoped to build additional houses at 
the rate of four a year, using the rental-income 
of the first 30 buildings as capital with which 
to finance the new construction. It was found 
necessary, however, to raise $7,000 more than 
had been estimated to pay for the construc- 
tion of the first 30 dwellings. This was done 
by agreeing to turn over the net cash receipts 
of the first year to apply on the mortgage; 
so further construction is being held in abey- 
ance this year. It is expected to build more 
homes as the funds of the Association and 
housing conditions in Manchester warrant. 
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Tie Staunton, Va., Water-Supply Project 


By Willard F. Day 


City Manager, Staunton 


E present water-supply of Staunton, 

if Va., is derived from eleven springs lo- 

cated in Gypsy Hill Park, lying within 

the city limits. A steam-driven pump lifts 

iter to a distribution reservoir. This 

was developed in 1875, and produces 

ir, odorless water of extreme hardness, 

1 distinct limestone taste. Flow from 

prings has decreased until they are in- 

ate for the growing demand, pollution 

h ecome a menace, and the hardness of 

he water precludes rating it as “first-class,” 
irticularly. for imdustrial use. 

thorough investigation for a new source 

of supply was made in 1923. The north fork 

‘ the Shenandoah River, or North River, 

from which water can be obtained by gravity, 

; shown to be the most logical, economical, 

popular source for a future supply of 

‘t water. North River is a typical moun- 

stream, lying in the Shenandoah Moun- 

15 miles distant to the northwest of 

Staunton. The watershed area is 25 square 

iles, all within the Shenandoah area of the 

tional Forest, and therefore free from 

ollution. 

\t a suitable site a concrete dam, approx- 

imately 400 feet long, with an overflow spill- 

y section 40 feet high, about 200 feet long, 


will impound 150 million gallons of water, 
submerging 35 acres. Test borings of the 
foundation, made by the Longyear Explora- 
tion Company, of Minneapolis, indicated a 
satisfactory foundation of sandstone, at 
depths ranging from 3 to 11 feet. 

Coarse aggregate for the concrete is ob- 
tained by crushing the local sandstone, and 
fine aggregate is made by passing the crushed 
stone through rollers, which reduces it to a 
sand of the proper size and grading. The 
concrete is to be handled and poured by a 
150-foot tower and chuting system. A stiff- 
leg derrick at the quarry places the plums in 
cars, which are brought within reach of a 
traveling derrick which places the plums in 
the forms, 

Investigations of the development of the 
project showed that a tunnel 5,700 feet long 
through Lookout Mountain would reduce the 
length of pipe line 8 miles. The north, or 
entrance, portal was located close to the 
storage dam. The line of the tunnel is 
straight, the grade descending from the north 
to the south portal at the rate of 0.2 per cent. 
The completed tunnel will be 6 x 6 feet in 
cross-section, which size is determined by re- 
quirements of construction, rather than hy- 
draulic consideration. If the bore 


proves 











CONSTRUCTION VIEW OF THE STAUNTON, VA., DAM, LOOKING UP-STREAM 
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A DOWN-STREAM VIEW OF THE STAUNTON DAM FROM THE QUARRY 


sufficiently tight, the tunnel itself will be put able friction loss per thousand feet of 
under pressure; if not, concrete pipe will be of 2.72 feet. 


A 16-inch pipe line, at the e1 
used for this section; in either case, ample of 30 years, will supply the 1955 estimated 
capacity for future expansion of the system requirements of the city, or 2% million gal 
will be provided. lons daily, with this friction loss. Flow 
The work is being prosecuted from both the pipe line is controlled only at the intak: 
north and south portals, simultaneously, both since topographic features divide the line int 
headings penetrating close-grained sandstone. sections, which can be drained by blow-offs 
Drilling and mucking operations are identical Direct outlet through a stand-pipe aerator 
in both headings. Sixty per cent gelatin is prevents the possibility of static head. Th 
used, the intensity of loading depending on pipe line is therefore designed for pressur 
the nature of the rock. A narrow-gage track {from the hydraulic gradient. 
is laid up to the breast of the headings, and The supply main is of 16-inch cast iro 
the muck is removed in half-yard dump-cars, Pipe with Leadite joints, 72,000 feet long, dis 
drawn by mules. One set-up of the drill charging through an aerator into a 3 
column is made, from which all holes are ion-gallon concrete-lined reservoir with eart 
drilled except the bottom holes. “An average embankments. This reservoir is connect 
of 15 holes, from 4 to 6 feet in depth, are with the distribution system through the exist- 
drilled for each round, and they remove an "8 distribution reservoir, giving a total 
average of 4 feet per shot. Two blowers © million gallons of storage capacity at th 
force fresh air into the advance workings “Y- 
through a 16-inch canvas vent tube, deliver- The city purchased from the Lynchburg 
ing 2,000 cubic feet of air at 3,000 feet from Foundry Company, of Lynchburg, Va., 
the tunnel portal. Work in the tunnel is car- Proximately 5,500 tons of 16-inch cast i 
ried on during 24 hours of the day, 6 days P'P¢ furnishing the pipe to the contract 
a week. Construction work was begun in f.o.b. cars. A traction tread shovel, wit 
October, 1924, and the contract time of com- half-yard dipper, excavates the trench, and 
pletion for the dam and tunnel was 365 and averages about _ feet per day. An Peep? 
soo calendar days, respectively. all 2 feet of pipe per day per — vas 
° ' : The trench follows the contours without de« 
cuts or fills, the typical trench section calling 
for 4 feet depth and 3 feet width. Severa! 





The total available head between intake at 
the dam and outflow at the reservoir in Staun- 
ton is 236.5 feet. After providing for aera- streams are to be crossed. The pipe will, in 


tion and possible filtration, and also head loss such cases, be encased in concrete well below 
through the tunnel, there remains an allow the hed nf +h ‘ 
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Work on all features is well toward com- 
sletion; the pipe line is installed, and the 
earth work at the new 3%-million-gallon 
reservoir has been finished. It is hoped to 
have the entire system in operation by July, 
1926. The approximate total cost is $750,000, 
divided as follows: 





Dam .ccccsncdcsesesceeehebbawes sees $150,000 
Tunnel ..ccovccccccceccccscsccsceses 190,000 
Pipe LIMOS sccceeceeeeeceereneeeeeens 360.000 
Rese TVOIT scccccccveseseseveseosscose 50,000 

Total. oceseectuédwdaqhedescubucteeoe $750,000 


The project was financed by the sale of 
$700,000 bonds of the serial type, bearing 5 
per cent interest. These bonds, authorized 
by an election in February, 1924, resulting in 
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a vote of over four to one in favor of is- 
suance, were sold at a premium of $32,557 
to Robert Garrett and Sons of Baltimore. 

Fuller and McClintock, engineers, of New 
York, prepared the plans and specifications, 
and also have general supervision of con- 
struction. Lee H. Williamson is designing 
engineer and Charles H. Chandler resident 
engineer. Testing of the pipe and cement 
has been handled by Conard and Buzby, of 
Burlington, N. J. The contractor for the dam 
and tunnel is P. G. Ligon, of Baltimore, and 
for the pipe line, the Pace Construction Com- 
pany of Roanoke. The Wilson Co., of Char- 
lottesville, Va., has the contract for the reser- 
voir. 


Paving for Residence Streets—-Part II 


From a Memorandum Prepared by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research for the 
Mayor and the Commissioner of Public Works of Detroit at Their Request 


Comparative Costs in Detroit 

The pavements descr’bed herein, built in 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, reinforced con- 
crete, cost on the pre-war basis from $2.00 to 
$2.60 per square yard. The vibrolithic pave- 
ment, not reinforced, but with granite wear- 
ing surface, and much denser than ordinary 
concrete cost, in 1923, $4.82 per square yard. 
On the basis of present-day labor and mate- 
rial costs, the reinforced concrete would cost 
from $4.00 to $4.50 or slightly more. 

The cost of complete asphalt pavement has 
been decreasing through competition and tak- 
ing advantage of the differential in favor of 
the oil asphalt. In 1923, the average price per 
square yard was $5.75. In 1924, the average 
price was $4.77 per square yard. In spite of 
the increased price of oil asphalt, the bid 
prices on asphalt pavement this spring have 
been well below $5.00. In fact, some prices 
have been essentially the same as the cost of 
the vibrolithic or even lower. 

Un-reinforced concrete—of the best type— 
with machine-finished surface would now cost 
in Detroit from $2.50 to $3.00 per square yard. 


Other Investigations 

As the work enumerated heretofore, with 
the exception of the vibrolithic job, was done 
a decade or more ago, it was essential that 
work done later and showing the results of 
the progress made in the art of concreting be 
studied. Accordingly, I have visited re- 
cent work in Wayne County, including the 
cities of Springwells and Dearborn; Jackson, 
Battle Creek, Lansing, East Lansing, and 


Monroe, several intermediate villages and all 
of the highways between, and Windsor, Ont. 
None of these highways and streets have traf- 
fic comparable to the traffic that may develop 
on Detroit’s streets, so the data accumulated 
in these cities and villages were augmented by 
a trip to Chicago, on which Commissioner 
Reid accompanied me. Inspect’on has been 
supplemented by discussions with engineers. 

The net result is that there are two ways of 
building paving, that is, good and bad, and 
while the conclusions of Professor White are 
substantiated by reports of Professor W. K. 
Hatt, of Purdue University, and many other 
research engineers, the usefulness of concrete 
is not necessarily impaired, provided that the 
knowledge is kept in the forefront during the 
design of pavements, and that all the scien- 
tific data are applied in preparing, laying, and 
surfacing concrete roads. 

In Chicago, Commissioner Reid and I 
visited new work as it was going in on Cicero 
Avenue and Diversey Boulevard, the former 
with a street-car line operating, and on the 
latter, provision being made for the construc- 
tion of one. In other words, a strip about 13 
feet wide was being laid from the curb. The 
proportions called for are richer than called 
for in Detroit specifications and the slab is 
laid 10 inches thick. 

We were told that the work costs $4.68 per 
square yard plus $1.00 per cubic yard for 
excavation. In this work, approximately the 
lower half is placed using a gravel aggregate, 
while for the top half a crushed Wisconsin 
granite is the coarser aggregate. On the 
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basis of Detroit prices the added strength 
and the granite would not account for the 
price paid, i.e., $4.68. 

Most of the work done in Chicago is a bet- 
ter class of work than laid by average con- 
tractors. Out in the state (Michigan) there 
is a great deal of work that is quite as un- 
satisfactory as that done in Detrot ten years 
ago. In Chicago, the stronger mix and the 
excessive depth indicate that permanence is 
sought. On Sheridan Drive, for instance, 
parts of which were laid over a winter fill, 
the depth is 12 inches, and heavy re‘nforce- 
ment was used. The heaviest traffic is the 
motor-bus, of which there are many, though 
the traffic otherwise is typical boulevard traf- 
fic. 

In all of this concrete, care was taken in 
selecting aggregates that give more restful 
colors than those usual in plain concrete, and 
there is no glare. This obtains throughout 
the length of Sheridan Drive, which was later 
followed out as far as Winnetka. The sur- 
face of some of the streets other than the 
boulevards was considerably scarred by rea- 
son of laying the concrete after winter had 
started, we were told. 

Parts of Sheridan Avenue were laid nine 
years ago, and most of it is 10 inches thick. 
In Rogers Park there is a stretch of very old 
pavement that is pretty rough, but it could be 
utilized as a base for an asphalt surface. In 
addition to Sheridan Drive, a great deal of 
the paving on side streets in these suburbs is 
heing put in of one-course concrete with no 
thought of ever using any other surface. 

While the entire length of Sheridan Avenue 
probably will not average quite as high as 
Lake Shore Drive throiigh the Grosse Pointe 
communities, the entire drive of 18 miles has 
the same atmosphere. It does not follow that 
the residents of, for example, Buena Vista 
Avenue in Detroit would be satisfied were it 
decided by city officials to pave with concrete 
there rather than with asphalt. The argument 
as to the esthetics has very little foundation in 
fact. 


Troubles with Old Pavement 


The transverse expansion joint is usual in 
concrete practice, and the longitudinal joint 
in the center of the roadway is generally 
adopted. The description of the old pavements 
in Detroit noted the almost universal appear- 
ance of cracks at the third points, in streets 
30 feet or more in width. Doubtless the 
center longitudinal joint will obviate most of 
these cracks. It seemed to me that this oc- 
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curred with such regularity that ¢! 


be a law that would limit the width. ey 
and I guessed that limit would be be! cen j, 
and 14 feet. Mr. Wallace of our ow» Stree: 
Bureau later called my attention to ‘he mat. 
ter, and in Chicago I mentioned it t 0 one of 
the engineers of the Portland Cement \ ssocia- 
tion, who-states that tests are being carried op 


to determine that maximum, which he believe: 
is somewhere between 9 and 13 feet. This 
of course will vary with the design of the sla), 

Notwithstanding the criticism that has been 
directed at it, and much of it justly, concrete 
can be and is being used successfully as 4 
medium for paving in one-course jobs. The 
fact that there have been failures in roa: 
building is no more a reason for its discon- 
tinuance than the fact that iron and stree: 
structures have failed is a reason for discred. 
iting their use entirely. In the des’gn of iron 
and steel structures where life and property 
are at stake in case of failure, a factor oj 
safety of four, and often h gher, is used. 

In the design of concrete the testing and 
experimental laboratories have prepared tables 
of proportions of cement, sand and gravel of 
given sizes, which if clean and mixed thor- 
oughly with a fixed amount of clean water, 
will produce a concrete of, say, 2,000 pounds 
per square inch crushing strength. Probably 
because a failure need not necessarily jeopard- 
ize life, we have been content to follow on 
such a procedure where a slight deviation in 
any particular gives a much weaker concrete. 

After deciding upon a given design for 
pavement, the engineer calculates his thick 
ness, using certain unit breaking strength. It 
naturally follows that beside all of the fac- 
tors just mentioned, the full amount of con- 
crete specified must be placed. Now, any slip 
in design, a slight deviation in cleanliness or 
proportioning, the size of aggregates, the 
time of mix, the amount of water, or the 
thickness may upset all the plans of the 
engineer and the failure be charged to con- 
crete. The success or failure of a concrete 
pavement therefore is dependent on: desigi; 
the contractor, his organization, equipment 
and amenability; and inspection. These fac- 
tors are important enough to warrant a brief 
discussion each. 


Design 
In general, design includes plans, specifica- 
tions, and the contract. Up to quite recently, 
the design has been all toward uniform thick- 
ness rather than toward uniform strength. 
In Detroit the practice has been toward greater 
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thickn -s at the center than at the sides. 
Some engineers are now designing very suc- 
<essft)_ y With heavy shoulders and thinner 
center. with the longitudinal center joint. 

As ve strength of concrete has been proved 
to be 1 direct resultant of the “water ratio,” 
that is. the proportion of water to the cement, 
and quite independent of the aggregate, ex- 
cept as to cleanliness, an effort is being made 
to regulate the “water ratio” in the specifica- 
tions. allowing the contractor to work out the 
most economical content of aggregate. As the 
contractor has made his profit by excess aggre- 
gates and brought about greater workability 
by excess water, the placing of a definite limit 
on the amount of water that may be used is 
a very sane step, from the designers’ stand- 
point. Experience in Detroit has shown that 
better results are poss’ble by limiting the 
water and demanding a thorough mix—con- 
ducting slump tests, ete. As subsoil condi- 
tions affect the probable moisture content of 
concrete, it is obvious that the character of 
soil should affect the design. 

Experimental work is gradually changing 
present practice, and the ultimate design is a 
matter of conjecture. We know, however, 
that with clean aggregates, a thorough mix, 
and as dry a mix as is workable, and with the 
full specified amount of concrete, with ample 
provision for expansion and contraction, we 
can get a dense and durable pavement. These 
factors require the best cooperat‘on by the 
contractors’ organization, 


Contractors 


The contractors who have organizations 
trained to perform work with attention to all 
the details are not always the low bidders. 
The observance of all the stipulations as to 
proportion of aggregates, water ratio, 
thoroughness of mix, and placing expansion 
joints does not guarantee a smooth riding sur- 
face, which is the first test of the success of 
construction. The finish of a roadway that 
is free of waves or bumps is the result of long 
training and the development of a technique. 
With the best of intentions and the greatest 
of cooperation from the contractors, the 
engineer cannot always get -those results. 
Tf the contractor is not thoroughly expe- 
rienced in this type of construction, though 
anxious to please, the work of the inspector 
and engineers is increased, and if the con- 
tractor is a bit “hard boiled,” the success or 
failure of the pavement is put squarely up to 
the inspector, 


Inspection 

Inspection is a function of the engineer. 
Much of the effort of the engineer of the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research in the 
past five years has been devoted to endeavors 
to suggest methods for improving the inspec- 
tion service to the city. Progress has been 
made; more is possible. Despite the care of 
the paving engineer in designing, preparing 
specifications and drawing up contracts, the 
success or failure of the work is dependent 
directly on the intelligence, prob‘ty, courage, 
and dependability of the inspector. The 
Bureau’s Engineer has endeavored to show 
that a very much higher type of individual is 
necessary for that work. It is impossible to 
attract men of the requisite qualifications for 
the salaries paid. Economy must be served, 
but it is not economy to save $100,000 in per- 
sonal service and allow several million dol- 
lars’ worth of work to be jeopardized. 

It is a fact that the importance of the in- 
spection has never been thoroughly appre- 
ciated. The reorganization of the inspection 
forces has shown by the results that we are 
on the right track and we are making prog- 
ress in this direction. 

, 

. Practical Considerations 
Detroit has committed itself quite whole- 
heartedly to the asphalt pavement and, at pres- 
ent prices, it is not believed that any one 
would or could say in all honesty that he 
would prefer a concrete pavement. As far 
as the practice and usage of other communities 
is concerned, there is nothing inherent in con- 
crete itself that should debar it from con- 
sideration as a paving medium, and under 
proper conditions there is much to recom- 
mend it. 

Difficulty has been experienced in getting 
bids on concrete base alone, sufficient to turn 
over to the new asphalt plant. The city is 
not in shape now so that it can consistently 
bid on concrete base itself. 

In the general reorganization plan, it was 
planned that the Division of Street Construc- 
tion would be so manned and equipped that 
the city might be quite independent of con- 
tractors. It is hoped that the reorganization 
may be developed during the summer to such 
an extent that it may undertake such work 
with its own forces and with the utmost con- 
fidence in the results. At the present time, 
this is out of the question. As has been said 
repeatedly in Bureau memoranda to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, the city itself 
should do work of such a high character that 
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it may be the standard demanded of contrac- cessfully in all sorts of traffic conditions as , 
tors. The Commissioners have striven to this so-called permanent pavement, and j< giving 
end, but under the restrictions imposed by a satisfactory riding surface, though not 
charter and custom, progress is exceedingly uniformly smooth as asphalt. 

slow. To indicate the hazards of going into 2. To accomplish a satisfactory payemen 
this type of construction with city forces, at- the design, materials, workmanship, anq jp. 
tention is called to the reports of the Inspec-  spection must be of the best. 

tion Bureau covering tests on concrete laid by 3. 


all those doing paving work. forced concrete pavement should be somewha; 
Asphalt contractors naturally desire to do less than that of a similar pavement with 
asphalt construction. It might be that were sheet asphalt surface. 
enough concrete paving offered, some of the 4. Local conditions—the absence of coy 
general contractors might be willing to com- tractors willing to bid, the lack of a city cop. 
pete for the work, and it may be that an struction organization, and the city owner. 
experimental pavement laid by city forces un- ship of an asphalt plant—make the present 
der proper direction and control would be use of concrete construction difficult. 
valuable, not only to the public, but to the 5. The possible use of concrete paving. 
Division itself. The matter is one that should either as a finished product or contemplating 
be studied carefully, and worked out as to a surface application of sheet asphalt after 
detail, for it is possible that by slight modi- three to five years, is a matter of expediency 
fication of design, the necessity of resurfac- to be determined only after careful considera- 
ing with asphalt may be obviated. tion and preparation by the proper officials 
the Commissioner of Public Works, the Cit, 
Recapitulation and Recommendations Engineer, and the Superintendent of the As- 
1. One-course concrete is being used suc-  phalt Plant. 


Teaching Safety to School Children 


‘6 AFETY First for Children,” a reader for for additional parks and playgrounds. 
S grades 4A-5B of city schools, by Benjamin from the story of Billy and Bessy: 
Veit, District Superintendent of the New “There were no public parks or playgrounds 
York City Public Schools, published, 1925, by where Billy and Bessy lived. The children had 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York, to play on the sidewalks at a time when there 
is an excellent example of the application of the was not room enough to play there. 
case method to instruction in fire and accident “Sidewalks are dangerous because the dust and 
prevention. The aim of the book is to show to dirt that cover them are unhealthy, and if yo 
school children what carelessness and ignorance trip and ‘fall, you may break some of the bones 
may cost in life, health and happiness, and to in your body on the pavement. This is why we 
offer practical suggestions and a visual appeal for nmrust never push anyone because he may fall and 
greater safety in their play, work, and every-day hurt himself. The city should have many parks 
activities. The book is an effective argument, too, and playgrounds where the children can enjoy 


themselves without danger.” 


Superintendent Veit’s book has 
been especially written to cover all 
the important points in the “Course 

QO of Study in Fire and Accident Pre- 

- vention” recently adopted for use in 

s nv the New York City public schoo's 

hee This syllabus has “carefully consid- 

ope" , ered nearly all that has been written 

a *, on this subject and, to a large extent 

= has embodied the actual experience o! 

Y teachers engaged in presenting th: 
subject matter to pupils.” 


4. HIN Wy , The conscientious tse of such books 

UHR in public schools throughout th 
y United States will unquestionabl) 
{ , result in helping to save the lives of 
many children and in preventing an 
nual losses of millions of dollars by 
fire. Lessons thus taught to the chil- 
dren are sure to be carried home and 
emphasized fot the benefit of the 
household, 


as 


1 in- 


The cost of a sngle-course, un-reip. 


To qui te 
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Winter Road Maintenance in Northern 


New York 


By Bertram E. Murray 


County Superintendent of Highways, Warren County, New York 


ARREN COUNTY is situated in the 
\X/ northeasterly portion of New York 

State and may be called the southern 
gateway of the Adirondack Mountains, a por- 
tion of its eastern boundary being Lake 
George, and its northerly boundary crossing 
the center of Schroon Lake. Its area is ap- 


proximately 1,100 square miles, most of it hilly | 


or mountainous country, with a population of 
34,000, and having an assessed value of nearly 
forty million dollars. This county contains 
approximately 125 miles of paved highways, of 
which 40 miles is the International Highway 
from New York to Montreal. 

The winter season is about five months long 
and the depth of snow varies with the loca- 
tion, the southern portion having an average 
yearly snowfall of 76 inches, while in the 
northern part 90 inches is the average, with 
the temperature frequently registering 20 to 
25 degrees below zero. Out of 125 miles of 
improved highways, there is about 25 miles that 
is subject to heavy drifts. Five miles of this 
if once allowed to fill up would completely 
block traffic for the rest of the winter, in spite 
of any modern snow-plow yet invented. 


Organization 

For the removal of snow, Warren County is 
divided into eight routes, according to impor- 
tance of highways; centers of population to 
be served; highways leading from railway sta- 
tions and terminals; and time schedules main- 
tained by bus lines and mail stages; each route 
not to contain more than thirty miles of high- 
way. 

The snow-plow assigned to each route is 
stationed at a point so located that when it 
has made its first one-way trip, it has opened 
a single-track highway connecting with the 
next route, and thus, in not to exceed ten hours 
after the first three inches of snow has fallen, 
the entire 125 miles of highways are opened 
for un'nterrupted travel. 

All foremen in charge of snow-plows have 
standing orders to start plows out as soon as 
three inches of snow has fallen, and plow con- 
tinuously until, on the less important roads, the 
end of their route is reached, or until they are 
relieved by another crew if on the main trunk 
lines, In this way, no matter what the depth 


of snowfall may be, it is removed as fast as it 
comes and does not materially hinder traffic 
or slow up the operations of the snow-plows. 

In case of trouble, breakdowns, etc., when a 
plow is disabled, word is sent to the plows on 
the adjacent routes, and they continue plowing 
until the route belonging to the crippled ma- 
chine is cleared, or repairs have been made to 
the plow, so that it can continue work. 

During the first storms of the season all 
roads are opened as wide as ditches, guard- 
rails, and property fences will permit, so that, 
as the snowfall increases, there will be plenty 
of room for the banks, and the roadway will 
not be narrowed to less width than the pave- 
ment, which is from 16 to 18 feet. All roads 
are plowed as close to the pavement as pos- 
sible after each storm, as any amount of snow 
left soon forms ice and becomes rutty, and 
builds up in the center so that cars drag and 
have difficulty in getting in and out of the ruts. 
This does not eliminate horse-drawn vehicles ; 
though the sleighing does not last as late in the 
spring as formerly, it is better and more de- 
pendable during January and February. 

At the close of the winter season three years 
ago, as it was realized that snow-drifts were 
uncertain things, liable to block travel where 
least expected, all drifts were located on the 
ground and shown on a road map of the county. 
This gave the exact location; the size of the 
drift; the direction of the prevailing winds; 
the direction of the wind causing the drift; 
the name of owner of the land; the nature of 
the land; the cause of drifts; whether parallel 
roads could be plowed or not ; how much snow- 
fence it was necessary to erect; and, not of 
least importance, the location of the nearest 
telephone. It was found that of about 25 miles 
of road, subject to drifts, 18 miles drifted only 
occasionally, when there were freak winds, 
etc., and that there was about 7 miles which 
was constantly drifting and blocking travel. 
It was possible to eliminate about 2 miles of 
these drifts by plowing parallel roads from 
80 to 100 feet from the regular highway, in 
the direction of the prevailing winds. About 
24 miles of snow-fence was erected and proved 
successful, and this coming year, additional 
fence will be purchased. We do not expect any 
more serious trouble from drifting snow. 
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The success of any snow-removal program 
depends largely upon organization and equip- 
ment. Of the two, probably equipment is most 
essential. For a territory similar to Warren 
County, one centrally located storehouse 
stocked with a good supply of spare parts, and 
a machine shop equipped with tools for or- 
dinary repairs and in charge of a competent 
mechanic, are necessary. Telephone connec- 
tions with all points where snow-plows are 
stationed, and telephone booths on important 
junctions and on far ends of each route, should 
be installed. 


Equipment 

On the important main trunk lines, it is 
usually necessary to work the plows continu- 
ously until the roads are cleared, and this 
means a new crew at least every ten hours. 

To do this requires high-speed trucks for 
transporting the men, the fuel and other sup- 
plies. Between storms the trucks are used for 
patrol duty; that includes keeping the ditches 
and culverts open, replacing broken guard- 
rails and snow-fence, observing actual road 
conditions, and thus performing the most im- 
portant function of all—keeping headquarters 
informed as to the daily road conditions. 

Nine snow-plows are used, of the following 
type: two 10-ton Caterpillar tractors with V- 
shaped plows; three 5-ton Caterpillar tractors 
with V-shaped plows; two 3-ton 4-wheel-drive 
trucks equipped with 10-foot scraper blades; 
and two 5-ton trucks equipped with 10-foot 
scraper blades. Two more units, a 5- and a I0- 
ton tractor plow, are needed to be held in re- 
serve to use in case of breakdown or unusual 
snow fall. 

Another important feature is an arrangement 
with the Weather Bureau for a daily forecast, 
including special warning of _ approaching 
storms. These forecasts are received at head- 
quarters and relayed to each foreman in charge 
of snow-plows. 


The cost of removing snow depends largely 
upon the weather conditions ; the depth of snow- 
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fall, the temperature, and the amount ©) wing 
being the greatest factors. 
Records of Last Three Winters 

During the winter of 1922-23, with a <now- 
fall of 106 inches, thirty miles of roa‘ was 
kept open for $86 per mile, including the 
purchase of blade plows but using Army ‘rucks 
loaned by the Government. The cost, jot in- 
cluding equipment, was $45 per mile. 

In 1923-24, with a snowfall of 80 inches, :2; 
miles of road was kept open at a cost, includ. 
ing the purchase of two 5-ton tractor plows, 
of $130 per mile, while the cost, not including 
the purchase of this equipment, was $43 per 
mile. 

During the winter of 1924-25, with a snow- 
fall of 77 inches, the same 125 miles of roa 
was kept open at a cost, including the pur- 
chase of a 10-ton tractor plow, a high-speed 
truck, and 2% miles of snow-fence, of $1<8 
per mile, while the cost, not including the 
purchase of fence and new equipment, was 
$58 per mile. This increase in cost over pre- 
vious years was due to the fact that the tractor 
plows were kept in continuous operation until 
the roads were opened and cleaned to full 
width, thus saving nearly ten hours in time, 
but requiring ten-hour shifts of crew and re- 
quiring their transportation to and from head- 
quarters. 

There is no reason why, with a strong, 
flexible organization, proper equipment, with 
some held in reserve, and starting with the 
storms, at least the important trunk lines can- 
not be kept open the year around, without im- 
posing a serious financial burden upon the local- 
ities. As ease of communication and uninter- 
rupted transportation are the life of all com- 
munities, the time has come when it is abso- 
lutely essential for public interest and welfare 
that all our important trunk-line highways be 


kept open for motor vehicle travel 365 days 
each year. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of the Canadian Good Roads 
Association, 


Danger to High School Pupils of Competitive Athletics 


N emphatic warning against strenuous ath- 

letics, stressing particularly their danger to 

students of high school age, is expressed in 
an editorial article in a recent issue of The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. 

“The craze of the day,” says the writer, “is 
competitive athletics. Twenty years ago such 
sports were confined to colleges and universities, 
but now the disease has spread to the high schools, 
and therefore to undeveloped youth. The larger 
the boy, without regard to his age, the more the 


captain and the athletic trainer corral him for 
physical stunts and competitive strains. A boy 
who has grown rapidly to over-size may not have 
his heart developed to fit his bulk. Ordinary ex 
ercise, even if not competitive athletics, causes 
his heart to work all that it is well able to do, 
and hence competitive speed or endurance is 2)- 
solutely inexcusable in his case.” 

The conclusion is drawn that all competitive 
athletics should be graded to the average endur- 
ance for the age of the boy. 
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Machinery versus Hand Labor in Pipe 
Laying 
By Stephen H. Taylor 


Superintendent, Water Department, New Bedford, Mass. 


E replacing of hand labor by machinery trench with perpendicular sides and sufficient 

n the larger jobs is interesting as depth. We afterward used a %-yard dipper 

howing how much can be done by that on the same machine with good results for 
method with a few men. In 1920 the New’ the wider trenches. 

Redford Water-Works contemplated laying The shovel travels over the trench on plat- 

feet of 36-inch cast iron pipe, in addi- forms made of 10 x 10-inch, or 12 x 1I2- 

to the ordinary annual extensions which inch green oak timbers made up in sections. 


















































: TYPICAL CONSTRUCTION SCENE, SHOWING LAYING PIPE BY MACHINERY IN NEW BEDFORD 
op. Bucyrus shovel from platforms straddling tr 
cenloned Gan brett 9 yt P g trench, Bucyrus crane seen in background. Below.—Crane 


et excavating from alongside the trench on sections where the banks were too soft to 
carry the steam shovel over the trench. At left.—Crane with pile driver in use in marshy sections 


cessary to keep pace with new build- These sections are long enough to give a good 
ing operations constantly creeping out beyond bearing about 6 or 7 feet wide on the sides 
the limits of existing mains. Labor at that of the trench. Three or four sections are 
was very scarce, to say nothing of the used, and the shovel quickly picks up the sec- 
excessively high wages demanded. tion behind and places it ahead as the work 
it was decided to purchase a 14-B Bucyrus _ progresses. 

shovel with an extended dipper arm In 1921 work was started on a line of 48- 

special trenching dipper of ¥%4-yard inch cast iron pipe about 19,000 feet long. 
y, which permits the digging of a This work was located eight to eleven miles 
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from the center of the city, and the laborers 
had to be either boarded near the job or 
transported to and from the city each day. 

In order to facil'tate handling the pipe, 
which weighed 4 to 4% tons each, a 14-B 
Bucyrus clam-shell and derrick, mounted on 
crawler traction, was purchased. With this 
outfit and gasoline-driven air-compressors for 
handling ledge and large boulders, and gaso- 
line-driven pumps for handling water in wet 
trenches, the work was accomplished by a 
crew of from fifteen to twenty men and two 
or three trucks with dump bodies. 

The shovel traveled over the trench on plat- 
forms, as previously described, depositing the 
excavated material in trucks which dumped 
it into the backfill close by. The derrick 
closely followed the shovel, thus keeping the 
haul by the truck at a minimum. 

With the outfit described above and reason- 
ably good earth conditions, from 120 to 180 
feet of trenching, pipe lay’ng, and backfilling 
per day was accomplished. The crew was so 
small that transportation to and from the - 
daily was an easy matter, 

Some sections of the work were in sand, 
too soft to carry the steam shovel over the 
trench. Under that condition, the excavating 
was done by a clam-shell bucket on the der- 
rick, alongside the trench. The banks were 
so slippery that it sometimes required quick 
work to get a pipe in the trench before the 
bank slid in. 

The work, with the exception of a little fill- 
ing-in of a low section which was completed 
early in the third season, was finished in two 
seasons, no work being done during the win- 
ter months. 

All sorts of earth conditions were encoun- 
tered—hard-pan with large boulders, quick- 
sand, dry, sliding sand, and even swamp 
where pile driving was necessary. The same 
derrick with the 30-foot boom made an excel- 
lent pile driver. 

The cost of the two jobs described was as 
follows: 

COST OF 48-INCH MAIN LAID IN 1921, 1922, 1928 
Ww. W. 


“ 


Me ms Sek: > 


Pipe, $46.50 per ton, 18,813 feet. Specials $130; per ton. 
Total Per Ft. 
Pipe and specials................ $326,096 .04 $17.33 
Gates, hydrants and checks....... 13,055 .06 .69 
Leadite and gasket ............. 6,364 .32 34 
| RRS yp es Be *29,173.31 *1.56 
Labor (see subdivision)........... 93,705 .33 4.98 
RS Oe ae ee ee 4,331.11 .24 
Fuel, oil, grease, etc.. -... ... 7,295.01 .38 
Consulting engineering. .......... 1,179.76 .06 
Replacing road surface........... 8,929 56 47 
Miscellaneous expense: 
Traveling, telephone, telegraph, 
printing, accident, etc........ 5,535 .30 -29 








$495,574.80 $26 34 
—*Includes new tools purchased which are still in good con- 
dition, to the value of $18,940.05, or about $1.00 per ft. 
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Labor may be divided as follows: 
Roe aoe : Total Per Pt 
Excavating, laying, backfilling, 

grading, and watchman........ 84,598 48 4.50 
Unloading and distributing pipe... 6,906 .52 37 
TOO... a cccosevescsusceesverece 1,574 .48 08 
Preliminary work................ 625.85 03 
$93,705.33 $4 98 


COST OF 36-INCH MAIN 
































Laid in 1920-21, -6, 846 ft. Class “D”, N.E. W. W. A 
Pipe $64 per ton, Specials $145 per ton, 
5 Per Ft 

Pipe and specials. ...........05++ $121,191.85 $17 7 
Hydrants and gates.............. 6,052.25 SS 
Leadite and gasket............... 1,441.85 21 
oe pracssttosenegiersss* tees ee 4 84 
wel, Cll, BTORSE. 2 ccc ccsecescess : 05 
__ SR 502 .90 07 
Milscellameoms......0..00ceesse0. 371.59 06 
$163,030.76 $23 81 


We have used the shovel on some of the 
smaller jobs in the city; but for short lines 
scattered in various sections of the city it 
does not pay, as the cost of moving long dis- 
tances is excessive. 

Another interesting feature of the laying of 
the 48-inch cast iron pipe was the laying of a 
curve of approximately 14° or 1,740-foot 
rad‘us with straight pipe. It was pronounced 
Ly all who saw it a pretty piece of pipe lay- 
ing, and was perfectly tight when the water 
was turned on. The curve was in swampy 
country and laid mostly above the surface of 
the swamp. It was well braced to prevent 
the joints from blowing out. 

Practically all the jo'nts on both the 36- 
inch and the 48 inch lines were made with 
Leadite and braided jute packing, which re- 
sulted in a great saving of labor, especially in 
wet trenches, where the digging and main- 
taining of larger bell holes would have en- 
tailed much more labor and expense. 

As an illustration of the difference in the 
cost of joints made with lead and Leadite: 
two lead joints were made at a cost for pack- 
ing, lead and labor of $18.06 each, whereas 
the same items for Leadite joints cost about 
$4.42 each. It took three men one hour and 
forty minutes to make a lead joint, whereas 
the same three men averaged from six to 
e'ght joints per hour with Leadite. This does 
not take into account the extra cost for bell 
holes when lead joints are made. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the New 
England Water Works Association. Tllustrations by 
courtesy of the author. 
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I sychological Factors in Highway Safety 


By Mary Louise Finney 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology, Syracuse University 


Attention Value of Colors, Contrast Effects, and 
Size 

E may introduce our discussion with 
Ny the obvious statement that a sign de- 

pends for its usefulness upon its at- 
tention value. The question then arises, to 
what sort of things do we pay attention? Or 
more specifically, what type of sign is most 
apt to attract the attention of the driver of 
a car? Perhaps the most important of the 
fundamental facts of attention is that, other 
things being equal, 
an intense stimulus 


cars. (3) What is really most important, the 
wide use of red as the color of tail lights has 
caused motorists to be less wary of the red 
light than they should be. This point will be 
further discussed in connection with errors of 
perception. 

As to contrast effects, black and white in- 
volve the greatest brightness contrast; there- 
fore, signs having black letters on a white 
background, particularly if the letters are large 
and there is much white space, have very good 

attention value. Con- 





gets attention more 
quickly and more 
surely than a weak 
stimulus. Colors, 
contrast effects, and 
size are all varieties 
of intensity. 

Yellow, the bright- 
est of the spectral . 
colors, has the great- 
est attention value of 
any single color and 
also the greatest car- 
rying power — two 
facts which would 
urge its wider use 
both in signs and for 
signal lights. The 
adoption of yellow as 


is devoted. 





Highway Signs and the Driver 


At least seventy-five per cent of all 
highway accidents are due to causes : hould oe 
originating in the individual, such as his sign showd nan ve 
powers of attention and of perception, his 

visual limitations, his tendencies toward 
speeding and reckless driving, his loss of 
self-control in an emergency, his lack of 
experience in driving; a maximum of 
twenty-five per cent only can be traced to 
physical causes, such as poor roads, ad- 
verse weather conditions, or defective car dias Chine. seine 
mechanisms. Nevertheless, the psycho- Vee, Signs sHOUx 
logical factors involved in accident pre- 
vention are usually compictely ignored in 
formulating traffic re 
ing highway signs. It is to a consideration 
of some of these personal factors in high- 
way safety, particularly as they have to 
do with signs and signals, that this article 


trast effects are also 
involved in the prop- 
er placing of signs— 
for example, a white 


placed against the 
background of a 
white building. 

The size of a sign 
is another important 
item in its attention 


always be large 
enough to be seen at 
a distance of ten to 
twenty feet—what is 
more maddening 
than a direction sign 
so small or so weath- 


ations and devis- 








the background of 

the danger and caution signs recently star.d- 
ardized by the Joint Board on Interstate 
Highways is an authoritative recognition of 
its effectiveness. Red, being the color of fire 
and of blood, has from the earliest times been 
associated with danger, and so is frequently 
used in posting dangerous points, danger 
lights usually being of this color. There are 
several disadvantages,- however, in too exten- 
sive a use of red: (1) As the color for letters 
in a printed warning, it does not give the 
contrast effect with white which black does, 
and hence signs printed in red on white have 
less attention value than signs printed in black 
on white. (2) Since the usual form of color- 
blindness is for red and green and since about 
three per cent of men are color-blind, the use 
oi red even in signal lights is inferior to yel- 
low for a certain percentage of the drivers of 


er-beaten as to neces- 
sitate stopping or even 
getting out of the car in order to decipher 
it?—but of course the nature of a sign should 
determine its size. S‘gns placed at particu- 
larly dangerous points should be six to eight 
feet square and should preferably have black 
letters on a white ground. The signs used by 
the New York State Highway Commission to 
post especially dangerous spots on the main 
state thoroughfares illustrate the value of size 
as a factor in attention. At a particularly 
dangerous dead end in Geneva, N. Y., where 
the state highway makes an abrupt right-angle 
turn, the straight course leading off a steep 
incline into Seneca Lake, a large sign ten feet 
square is erected, painted white with a black 
and white checkerboard border and the warn- 
ing “Stop! End of Street!” in black letters 
two feet high, the sign being surmounted by a 
reflector of practically the same size and ren- 


' 
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THE REFLECTOR AND THE RED LIGHT SECURE 
ATTENTION AT NIGHT 
Sign at dangerous dead end in Geneva, N. Y. 


dered still more conspicuous at night by a red 
globe on the street light directly above it. 
This brings us to the problem of insuring 
attention to danger signs in night driving, 
which, since a large proportion of open-road 
automobile accidents occur at night, is a mat- 
ter of great importance. Obviously, a sign 
should either be well lighted or so placed as 
to reflect the light from the headlights of an 
approaching car; this means that signs should 
be placed either on the roadway itself or only 
The last years have 
seen an enormous increase in the amount of 
pavement markings to indicate directions, 
etc.; and in general the practice 
logically though various 
special danger, such as bad curves, dead ends, 


slightly above it. few 


is psycho- 
sound, points of 
railroad crossings, or steep grades should be 
indicated by some other means, in order to 
give them the add‘t’onal attention values of 
contrast, novelty, and intensity. 

The use of safety-island lights and sema 
phores in the center of traffic-crowded streets 
or at road intersections and curves to prevent 
collisions is widely prevalent 
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tle additional expense, such that the liv it fo, 
the stop signal would be reflected troup} 
two red lenses while the go signal retained 
simply the single green light, or at least th 
lights could be reenforced by the printe 
mands, “Stop” and “Go,” as is the case wit! 
some types of semaphore. A  safety-island 
light which means simply “Slow” and not 
“Stop” should be yellow rather than red, jy 
order to keep the red light for the reall, 
dangerous point which necessitates a fy] 
stop. Safety-island lights have greater atten 
tion value if they are intermittent than jj 
they shine with a steady | ght, and an 












regularly flashing light attracts attention mor 
surely than one which changes rhythmically 


Perception the Comprehension of Meaning 

In considering the relation of the facts ; 
perception to highway signs and signals, we 
should remember that stimuli ord’narily arous: 
in the individual not sensations but percep 
tions, the perception being the individual's 
own interpretation of the meaning of what h 
sees or hears. It is, then, very evident that 
simple and uniform symbol or wording 
much more readily understood than a strang 
and unfamiliar combination of words, partic 
ularly if the combination is long and involved 
The standardized sign warning of a ra‘lroa 
crossing is probably the most widely us: 
any highway sign throughout the country 
consists of a circular disk, usually white wit! 
black markings (the new ones to be used 


j 


Federal highways will be yellow with black 






















and psychologically sound in 





general, though some modifi- 
should 


Unless we 


cations probably be 


made. refuse li- 
censes to color-blind persons, 
modify 
semaphores and signal lights 
render them 
driver with 


we should so our 
effective 
this de- 
is tradition- 


as to 
for the 
fect. 
ally 


Since red 





associated with danger 


and hence regularly means 
“Stop” in traffic signals, we 
should probably retain it; but 


a double system of lights 




















Ohio places signs low enoug) 
to reflect the light from head 
lights at night 





e— 


South Carolina uses excellest 





could be installed, at very lit- 





Signs but posts them too higi 
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THE ACME OF BREVITY 
At a 35-mile speed, which sign will the 


two heavy black lines crossing at right 
and dividing the disk into quadrants, 


RR 


etters appearing in the upper 
This sign, since it is distinctive in 
pe, size, and lettering, is unmistakably 


in meaning and so is usually regarded 
otorists. In securing clearness the effort 
be made (1) to eliminate unnecessary 
and symbols—verbosity in signs defeats 

n purpose—and (2) to make signs denot- 
various dangers distinctive in themselves 
ind also noticeably different from signs 
merely calling attention to traffic regulations. 
This last recommendation deserves further 


comment: attempts to secure clearness may 


d to over-standardization, by which a fun- 
ental factor of attention, namely novelty, 
sacrificed, as a series of 

size, shape, and coloring 


signs uniform 


TOO MUCH ON ONE SIGN 
motorist be able to read completely? 


ences in shape as well as in wording for vary- 
ing degrees of danger.* 

The factor of novelty is responsible for the 
various freak signs warning against speeding, 
such as “Drive slow and see our city—drive 
fast and see our jail” or “Too much speed— 
cemetery ahead!” These signs certainly do 
attract attention, as witness the fact that. we 
remember them; but the effectiveness of any 
sign in discouraging speeding lies not only in 
its attention 


also in the reaction 


tendencies which it arouses in the 


value but 
individual. 
In these particular cases the humorous vein 
appealed to is more apt to be associated with 
reaction tendencies of recklessness and 
bravado than with the sterner tendencies in- 

* See Tut 


American City for October, 1925, page 412 








es to be neglected even 
ch the signs differ in word- 
some indicating perhaps a 
ngerous curve and others only 
striction on parking. Stand- 
tion, then, for the best re- 
should extend only to the 
rdization of particular 
f sign, each type being 
separate and distinct from 
types by one or all of the 
rs of shape, size, or color- 
well as in wording. In 
nection, it is interesting 
te that the standard signs 
tly adopted for use on in- 
te highways show not only 




















tions in color, size, shape, 
arking, but even differ- 


CLEAR DIRECTION SIGN OF 
PROPER SIZE 


STANDARD RAILROAD 
CROSSING SIGN 








———EEEE—— 
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five words and that these should be w. (sg jp 
common use. Another principle of 
tion is concerned with the arrangement { ¢| 
words in a sign, though attention is a jp 
volved in this matter: the most im) rtay 
word should customarily appear first, nies: 
it is rendered conspicuous by variation |» <j, 
or color of type and thus gets att ntio; 
through novelty or intensity. As an ex:mpl 
signs indicating curves should preferably 
bear the legend “LEFT turn” or “RiGH? 
turn,” rather than “TURN left” or “TURN 
right.” 





Accidents Resulting from “Response by 
Analogy” 
Many of our perceptual responses are what 
may be called “responses by analogy,” since we 











THE IMPORTANT WORD IS NOT THE CONSPICU- . : * lg igs 
OUS ONE respond to a situation which is itself new but 


which is similar in many important respects to 


volving respect for law and consideration for an old situation with the response which we 
the safety of others; hence, the simple sign found satisfactory in the case of the old situa- 
“Speed limit 20 miles” is generally more ef- tion. Although this is ordinarily a very use 
fectual than any facetious comment. ful habit, since it saves the learning of a 
The experimental work of various psychol- mew response for every new situation, it never- 
ogists, Cattell, Erdmann, and Dodge among theless sometimes gets us into difficulty, a: 
the first, has shown that perception in ordinary when we note only the similar elements in 
reading does not proceed by letters, but by "ew situation and, disregarding the dissimilar 
words, and in some cases even by phrases and elements entirely, make an incorrect response. 
sentences. Hence signs which employ simpli- A knowledge of the facts of “response by 
fied spelling in their attempts at ease of read- analogy” and the errors to which it may lead 
ing do so in utter disregard of the known ‘seems frequently to have been entirely lack 
facts of perception. The “Slo” signs so fre- ing by our highway experts in designing and 
quently seen on the rear of cars are an illus- placing signs and signal lights. As an illus 
tration of this error; it takes much more time tation of this type of error, we have the 
and effort to get the meaning from this un- Warning light marking a left turn placed too 
familiar word of three letters, since it must ear the point of the curve and so appearing 
be perceived letter by letter, than it would to from a distance to be a safety-island light 
read the familiar “Slow” of four letters which indicating the intersection of two highways; 
is perceived as a unit. the ordinary response of keeping to the right 
The span of perception should always be pon seeing such a light of course leads t 
considered in connection with the wording of disaster, as it causes the motorist to driv: 
signs, the chief argument for brevity being his car either off the highway, or into th 
that usually in driving past a sign there is light if he discovers his error and attempts 
time for only a single perception or at most rectify it. 
two perceptions to occur. The span of per- The universal use of the red tail light o1 
ception in reading varies with different in- cars also leads to errors of the “response | 
dividuals and with different material, but is analogy” type. Many good drivers like 
ordinarily about five units, the size of the straight road ahead of them, as they feel safer 
units depending upon the individual’s familiar- when not obliged to watch the rate of the car 
ity with them. Familiar phrases, such as ahead and to adjust their speed accordingly 
“Speed Limit,” “No Parking,” “Go Slow,” while of course to the speed maniac the car 
are usually perceived as units, and hence take ahead is always a challenge to pass. Conse- 
no longer than single words or even than quently, the usual response which both these 
single letters in the case of new and strange classes of drivers make to a red light ahead of 
words. From these facts we may deduce the them on a country road is to “step on the 
rule that highway signs, except in rare in- gas,” veering out to the side in order to pass 
stances, should be limited to a maximum of the car, When, however, the red light is not 






















light of a car ahead but a road 
exca\ tion lantern or a railroad crossing gate 
a warning signal indicating that a 
vide. is out, this usual response only adds 
nother to the huge volume of night accidents. 

Danger signs which are similar in size, 
chape. or coloring to direction or regulation 
‘ons are often ineffective, since the motorist 
ome. to disregard the danger sign just as he 


licht 
iit 


does the others. Something should certainly 
be done by highway commissions to eliminate 
‘rom our roadsides the advertising sign which 

cins with an imperious “Stop!” and pro- 
ceeds to advise us to “Use Hood’s tires” or to 


Fat at Dew Drop Inn 300 feet ahead.” 
Having held up at such an official-looking sign 
several times only to discover its real nature, 
e the motorist may come to regard every 
t “Stop!” sign as merely “another advertise- 
ment” and so to drive heedlessly into real 
Any use for other purposes of signs 
signals which are similar in any marked 
degree to signs used to warn of actual dan- 
ger should be rigorously eliminated, as it only 
invites disaster through the common tendency 
of quickly becoming indifferent to a sign 
which does not mean what it says. 


danger. 


Individual Differences 
Lastly in our consideration of the human 
factors involved in highway safety, we should 
note some of the facts of individual varia- 
tion, in¢luding both physiological and psycho- 
logical differences. Of the physiological vari- 
ations which may reduce highway safety, 
color-blindness and defects in visual acuity 
should of course be mentioned. But more im- 
portant than either of these as a safety factor 
the matter of reaction time in which individ- 
uals differ widely, these differences depending 
irently on physiological differences in the 
tructure and functioning of the individual’s 
rvous system, The time that elapses after 
danger is perceived until a driver can start 
the movement that is required to avoid it is 
frequently a very important factor in accident 
evention, and long reaction times are doubt- 

s the cause of many accidems. 
ntil we have some standardization of li- 
requirements, we should aim to protect 
ublic as much as possible against the 
ist with defective or color-blind vision 
iking our signs large and easy to see and 
reenforeing red and green lights either by 
a system of double and single lights or by 
intcd commands as suggested earlier in this 
and against the driver with slow re- 
time by placing danger warnings suf- 


act 
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SUCH ROADSIDE SIGNS SHOULD BE ELIMINATED 


_— 


ficiently in advance of the danger to allow 
him time to make a suitable response. 


The tendency of many individuals to become 
confused in crises or under distraction may 
be partially eliminated by restriction on park- 
ing, by prohibition of left-hand turns, and by 
an increase in the number of one-way streets, 
though all these means of reducing confusion 
may be regarded by certain individuals as un- 
warranted restrictions on their personal lib- 
erty. These and other mental differences 
argue, as do varying physiological characteris- 
tics, for standardization of tests which will not 
only measure physical capacity to drive a car, 
but will also give some indication of mental 
traits and moral qualities. Such tests, though 
difficult, are a possibility in the hands of the 
trained psychologist. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked that 
the relation of the facts of individual varia- 
tion to the designing and placing of highway 
signs is significant only indirectly through the 
intermediate step of standardizing tests for 
automobile operators. Certain standards or 
norms should be established for visual acuity, 
for reaction time, for ability to keep one’s 
head in a crisis, and for all the rest of the 
physiological and _ psychological functions 
which enter into one’s capacity to handle a 
car; and persons who do not, by actual test, 
meet these requirements should be refused 
drivers’ licenses. Highway signs and traffic 
regulations should then be adjusted to these 
established norms. It .will probably be a long 
time before we attain a system which even 
approximates such theoretical completeness, but 
at least the direction of our efforts is clear, 

















CALIFORNIA STAGE-LINE DEPOT AT SAN DIEGO 


Solving the Bus Terminal Problem 
By George J. MacMurray 


News Editor, Electric Railway Journal 


66 F we engage in the bus business to and 
from Boston, we shall not ask the privi- 
lege of occupying the city streets, adding 

to the already serious congestion. Instead, we 

shall plan to provide an adequate terminal 
off the street.” 

Gerrit Fort, Vice-President of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, made these remarks. He was 
speaking on April 16 before Mayor James M. 
Curley of Boston at a hearing called to con- 
sider applications for bus permits. Mr. 
Fort’s words were ominous, not ominous in 
the ordinary sense, but ominous in that they 
reflected a need that must be met. Streets are 
not terminals. This fact is generally recog- 
nized, but settlement of a problem does not 


always follow the recognition of the existe: 
of that problem. 

Los Angeles, Indianapolis, Portland, Or 
Minneapolis, Poughkeepsie, Rome, and Oma! 
all have good bus terminals—to mention just 
a few cities. No city not mentioned here need 
feel slighted at the omission of its name. Th 
list is not intended to be complete. The ir 
portant point is that terminals are absolute! 
essential. The details of the facilities to bx 
included at the terminal are largely 
problems. The size and character of the cit) 
and the extent of the bus movement out of t! 
city all are determining factors with respect 
to what the terminals shall include. 

In two cities at least, the bus terminal pro! 

lem has been solved with t! 











cee, aid of the local Chamber 
Commerce. These cities 
Poughkeepsie and Rome, \ 
At Poughkeepsie, a new bu! 
ing was put up as a termina 
It is operated by the Chambe 
of Commerce. That body 
the bus owners share the e 
pense of the rent. The pi 
prietor of the restaurant | 
tains the terminal in return f 

¢ the soda and candy conces 
sions. 





Courtesy of The White Company, Cleveland 


UNION MOTOR-STAGE TERMINAL, CLEVELAND Chamber of Commerce, which 


All the expenses of the Ron 
terminal are paid by the loca 
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individual subscriptions 
he city’s merchants. A 
is paid to the terminal 
itendent, but he supple- 
this salary with profits 
from concessions covering the 
sale of cigars, magazines, and 
newspapers. The terminal costs 
the bus operators nothing. 
In Omaha, eighteen mer- 
chants underwrote the $200 a 
month rent of the terminal 
there, from which eight bus 
lines radiate. A somewhat simi- 
lar arrangement is in vogue in 
Portland, Ore. There, local 
merchants and nearby hotels 
stock in the terminal com- 
pany, but the bus companies 
own a controlling interest in the 
It is said that this terminal has proved 
so profitable that Io per cent dividends are 
being paid, and that the terminal company is 
setting aside out of earnings a sinking fund 
to provide a new terminal, 
In Providence the local electric railway has 
a terminal for the patrons of its busses. The 
independent bus operators also have a ter- 
minal. This arrangement is a bad one, but it 
is not the province of this brief review to try 
to fix the responsibility for this anomalous 
ituation, distasteful as it must be to the pat- 
rons of both services. 
On the other hand, J. H. Hambleton, Man- 
ager of the Hartford & Springfield Street Rail- 
way, has cooperated with the independent bus 


colle 
fron 
sala! 
































supe 


me! 


porns and the 


owl 





stock. 





This terminal, 
basement of same 
usses can be accommodated at one 
ing-room, an information booth, and a restaurant. 
operating in the use this terminal 
prohibiting the parking of busses on the city streets 





Courtesy of Manufacturers Record 


NEW INTERURBAN BUS TERMINAL AT KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


which is operated 
size for bus 
ty of the buildin 


a company, is 83 x 100 feet, with 
— —_ e. The roof is self-sup- 
en from end to end. Twenty 
ere is a fully equipped wait- 
Most of the 150 cars 
on account of an ordinance 


city will use 


operators, with the result that both Hartford 
and Springfield have up-to-date terminals 
adequate to their needs, shared alike by the 
busses of the railway and those of the in- 
dependents. In fact, the terminals were ar- 
ranged on the basis of being made to pay from 
their inception. Best of all, both of these ter- 
minals take the busses off the streets. Pas- 
sengers enter the vehicles direct from the 
terminal building. Mr. Hambleton said quite 
frankly that he realiz d the time would come 
when the city authorities would no longer per- 
mit the busses to be parked in the streets. In 
planning his terminals, he arranged to antici- 
pate any move of this kind on the part of the 
local authorities. 
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The income from this terminal more than covers =. 
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Five Fundamentals 

Each terminal is largely a law unto itself as 
to the facilities that shall be provided. It is 
equally as bad to have the terminal over- 
developed as it is to have it under-developed. 
It is impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules that should be followed in planning a 
bus terminal. There are, however, a few 
fundamentals that should be remembered and 
observed : 

I. Joint use of the terminal by all the lines 
entering the city should be arranged. 

2. The terminal should be centrally located. 

3. The terminal should, so far as it is pos- 
sible, be provided; that is, it should be made 

4. Provision should be made for possible 
future growth. 

5. Berthing accommodations should, if pos- 
sible, be provided; that is, it should be made 
possible for passengers to enter busses direct 
from the terminal without first going into the 
street. 

These are merely outstanding points. It 
would seem, offhand, that the essential of a 
central location would be so obvious as not 
to need be stressed, but that is not a fact. 
Some terminals have been mistakenly located 


Municipalities Unite in Milk Control Work 


HE effective consolidation of milk control 

work by health departments of municipali- 

ties with common sources of milk supply is 
possible under a plan adopted by The Milk In- 
spection Association of the Oranges, N. J. This 
is an organization of Boards of Health of five 
cities with a combined population of approximately 
140,000. Its activities were outlined by William 
B. Palmer, Executive Officer of the Association, 
in an address delivered before the annual con- 
vention of the International Association of Dairy 
and Milk Inspectors, held in Indianapolis, Octo- 
ber, 1925. 

The Association is charged with full power 
for the supervision of the milk supplies, and is 
equipped with a laboratory. office, and staff to 
carry on the work. Funds are provided by assess- 
ments which are included in each of the Board 
of Health budgets. The advantages of uniform- 
ity in regulations and control have been well 
demonstrated, with results beneficial to the pro- 
ducers and dealers as well as the municipalities. 
Duplication of work and expense has been elimi- 
nated and the systemt has proved to be satisfac- 


City and Town Clerks of Rhode Island Organize 


recently, an organization to be composed of 
city and town clerks of the state of Rhode 
Island was formed, with the object of furthering 
cooperation among these local officials and of pro- 
moting the adoption of uniform systems of ac- 
counting and reporting in the municipalities of 
the state. 
The meeting was called by State Librarian Her- 


A T a meeting in the State House, Providence, 
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off the beaten path because of the , 
prohibitive cost of a site better suited « 
one chosen. It must be borne in m: 
ordinarily the more central and acce 
location, the better will be the rentals ; 
be collected from the concessionaires, \\ hether 
a local jeweler shall be asked to cor:ribute 
free to the terminal a clock with his ow: name 
on it, the extent of the restaurant service. the 
compensation to be paid for concessions, and 
other similar matters are all details for |ocaj 
settlement. 

Ingenuity will find a way around the bys 
terminal problem, and in considering that pro- 
blem, the best results will be achieved if the 
local chamber of commerce, the local mer- 
chants, and the local bus operators all work to- 
gether, not forgetting the local electric rajj- 
way if there happens to be one and the 
management can be induced to participate. 
One thing is certain, it is hardly fair to expect 
the steam railroad and the electric railway 
gratuitously to furnish waiting-room accom- 
modations for patrons of busses. As for the 
vehicle itself, a bus without a terminal is a 
vagrant on the street. It deserves a fate no 
less severe than does any other vagrant. 


/posed 
an the 
1 that 
ible a 
lat Can 


tory from the standpoint of economy and efii- 
ciency, 

Boards of health can do much to simplify the 
present chaotic conditions in the milk business, 
due to the many types of legislation, by adopting, 
as far as practicable, standard ordinances which 
have the approval of official organizations. Further 
advancement can be gained by the consolidation 
of small milk dealers, At the suggestion of Mr. 
Palmer, the dealers of The Oranges, N. J., in- 
corporated and established a large pasteurizing 
and bottling plant and operate a creamery from 
which all their supply is secured. The present 
output of this concern is about 6,000 quarts daily. 
Through this plan the sources of supply are cen- 
tralized, small, inefficient, and inadequately 
equipped bottling plants are eliminated, improve 
ment in quality of products is secured through 
more effective control and the use of better equip- 
ment, and the enforcement of pasteurization is 
simplified by the volume of milk handled and the 
ability of the concern to install proper machinery 
and operate on an economical basis in competition 
with the big companies.” 


bert O. Brigham at the request of a number of 
town clerks. After a general discussion as to 
the purposes and possible accomplishments of the 
suggested state body, the proposition was ap 
proved. A committee on by-laws and organization 
was appointed and asked to report at the next 
meeting to be held in December. City Clerk 
Lowndes A. Smith of Cranston was elected tempo- 
rary secretary of the organization, 








HE dramatic instinct of the American 

people is not limited to the movies for 

its expression. Community and munici- 
pal pageants are being given in many cities. 
With outdoor stadiums, bowls, coliseums and 
shells, there is much opportunity for local 
color in the surrounding landscape. There is 
no recreation of the present day that contrib- 
utes more to community pride, as well as to 
culture and education, than the producing of 
pageantry. The same spirit of local esteem 
that entered into the folk-dance festivals of 
early days and the Greek plays of Athens and 


Rome, finds expression in this modern form 
of community drama. 
| One of the foremost out-of-door plays of 
the last few years is the Wayfarer. This reli- 
gious drama had its conception at the Metho- 


dist Centenary Celebration in 1919 in Colum- 
us, Ohio. In 1920-21 it was produced in 
Seattle, Wash., under the supervision of the 

sociated Student Board of the University 
\ashington. It was underwritten finan- 
lly by local business men, and each guaran- 
cived back his prin¢gipal with interest at 
cent, and a surplus was left in the 
ry. Although the complete budget called 


| with an attendance of 138,000 per- 
r the six performances. 

23 this great spectacle was produced 
Angeles, Montgomery Lynch was 


proximately $100,000, this was easily | 



























SCENE FROM HISTORICAL PAGEANT IN ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arrival of early settlers in Chemung Valley 


Municipal Pageantry as a Means of 
Civic Education 
By Martha B. Reynolds 


director and producer in both of these cities. 
The play was written by J. E. Crother. In 
Los Angeles the site was the Coliseum, at 
Exposition Park, which seated 43,000. A 
chorus of 4,000 voices, with a complete cast 
of 7,000 persons, was ready for the dress re- 
hearsal within just two weeks from the time 
of enrollment. Thirty-five citizens, prominent 
in business, civic, and professional affairs, were 
the underwriters. Seven car-loads of scenery 
were required. 

The episodes of this drama begin with a 
prologue called “The God of War,” portray- 
ing a battle on Flanders Field. An inspiring 
story of hope and promise takes the listener 
through five episodes of history, from Babylon 
to the bii‘h and crucifixion of Christ, and up 
to the Golden Age, in which a great illumi- 
nated cross draws all the nations of the earth. 

Of a very different nature was the portrayal 
of the glorious romance of history, the pio- 
neer pageant, “How the West Was Won.” 
This production showed the enterprise of a 
community of less than 20,000 people, at 
Walla Walla, Wash., who were inspired by 
the sacrifice of “the pioneers who had dared, 
suffered, sacrificed, and won!” 

Under the direction of Percy J. Burrell, 
on an immense pageant field with the natural 
background of the mountains, the thrilling 
scenes of early days were reenacted. The cast 
consisted of over 3,000 pioneers, soldiers and 
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THE COMMUNITY PAGEANT AT LOWELL, MASS., WAS BASED ON 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY 


besides the musicians. A crowd of 
many from miles away, and 
even train-loads from Seattle and Spokane, sat 
spellbound through the hours of the pageant. 
This spectacle included such scenes as the 
coming of the white man, led by the Indian 
maiden, Sacajawea; the wagon train of 1843; 
Indian councils and wars; the old Main Street 
in Walla Walla, and the arrival of the rail- 


Indians, 


12,000 persons, 
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road in 1875, with ¢ 
nal engine. Finally, 
rus of 800 voices join 
great Hallelujah Cho: 
S. B. L. Penrose, Pre 
Whitman College, is ¢! 
of this drama. 
Cleveland, Ohio, ds the 
city’s story in its pagean: 
masque, “From 1706 to ig24- 
The Span of Time.” Unde; 
the auspices of the city 
Cleveland and the Federati 
of Women’s Clubs, this y 
Cleveland’s community cele 
tion for July 4, 1924, : 
the 128th anniversary 
founding of the city. 
estimated that a throng of Io 
000 or even more enjoyed ¢! 
dramatic spectacle at \ 
Park. The occasion al: 
onstrated what can be done with city 
A stage of 70 by 40 feet was used, 
cast of 1,000 people, a chorus of 1,000 
and Cleveland’s Concert Band. These 
the story for three hours. 
This drama of industry and governme: 
conceived and directed by Harper Gare 
Smythe, with the main theme of the histor 
of light, through the Egyptian, Colonial 
















SCENE FROM THE PAGEANT OF PROGRESS, SAPULPA, OKLA,—5,000 PEOPLE PARTICIPATED IN THE 
PAGEANT 
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CORONATION OF THE QUEEN AT THE ROSE FESTIVAL IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


la periods. The local historical presenta- St. Louis presents every year open-air civic 
centered around the arrival of General opera to audiences of thousands. 
veland, the covered wagon, and the Indian Boise, Idaho, featured the community drama, 


ck. The industries of Cleveland were sym- “The Light Upon the Mountain Tops,” a 
ized, and an American flag in fireworks pageant of progress, a history of the state. 


a brilliant conclusion. This was staged in the Boise Bowl, a natural 
Many other cities are awakening to the theater in the foothills of the mountains. 
efits of this form of entertainment and The Pilgrimage Play, a mystery drama, por- 


interest. Seattle has produced also a_ traying the life of Christ, has become the 
f American history, “Americanus.” annual mecca for thousands. It is given in a 














a : 
A MUNICIPAL STADIUM OFFERS FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR COMMUNITY PAGEANTS AND OUTDOOR 
OPERA 
World War Memorial Stadium Planned for Greensboro, N. C. 
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canyon of the Hollywood hills, in California, 
with a stage setting of a five-acre mountain- 
side. The management has been incorporated 
as a non-profit, non-sectarian, and non-com- 
mercialized enterprise. 

Los Angeles has become nationally 
known for its Bowl, where symphony con- 
certs are held every summer, under the clear 
starlit skies. Grand opera, under local man- 
has been given in this ideal 


also 


also 


agement, 
setting. 
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At the yearly fiesta of Portland, 0; 
as the “City of Roses,” the central ' 
the crowning of the Rose Queen. Ina. ,;: 
park of stately firs, fronting on a gli 
lake, thousands of persons watch 
thusiasm the one maiden who is the c 
the city, as she arrives in her rose~ 
barge and ascends the throne, surrow 
her princesses and escorts. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—For the first three illust 
this article Toe American City is indebted to 
ground and Recreation Association of Americ 
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“Through” Streets Established; School 
Crossings Protected; School District 
Re-zoned for Safety 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The increase of automo- 
bile traffic in American cities has made it desir- 
able, both for the purpose of expediting traffic and 
for the purpose of providing efficient police regu- 
lation at a minimum cost, to resort to the designa- 
tion by ordinance of “through” streets. 


The through streets are generally important 
thoroughfares of the city which, on account of 
location, do actually carry the major portion of 
the street traffic, and the ordinance provides that 
all traffic on intersecting streets must come to a 
full stop before entering the through streets. The 
traffic on the through streets is thus given the 
right of way and can proceed in safety ntuch 
more rapidly than on the unprotected thorough- 
fare. This has been found to be a great con- 
venience to vehicular traffic, and has actually re- 
duced the number of accidents and promoted more 
efficient and adequate police supervision. The only 
drawback experienced has been that the safety of 
the pedestrian is in some cases jeopardized. Partic- 
ularly is this true as it relates to grade school 


AMD RN WARS ae ORAM Fo Tae 
children. 

Before establishing a system of through 
in Minneapolis, a very careful study was n 
pedestrian traffic and the relation of the through 
streets to school districts. Unfortunately, ma; 
ef our school structures were erected before 
advent of the automobile and the traffic problen 
and as a consequence were placed either up: 
near to principal avenues which since have becon 
main thoroughfares, and have been designat 
through streets. The writer took the position ¢! 
the safety of the school children was of greate: 
importance than speed of vehicular traffic and the 
convenience of the automobile driver; conse 
quently, in recommending the ordinance and cor 
trol system for the through streets there was i 
cluded a recommendation that certain scho 
crossings be protected by automratic “stop and g 
signs, others by police officers, and some by te mp 
rary signs to be placed in the center of the scho 
crossing during the hours of school traffic, to rea 
“School—Stop.” We have found that these signs 
signals and manual control have been efficient ai 
satisfactory, and that the drivers of vehicles 
through courtesy as much as through complia 
with the law, have almost without exception at 











SCHOOL CHILDREN IN MINNEAPOLIS ARE PROTECTED AT STREET CROSSINGS 








-. oted to do their part in the protection of the 
school children. 
ve have found, further, that in the existing 
yp!) of school districts and in the plan for addi- 
, val schools, little attention has been given to 
interference of major traffic streets. Cooper- 
2 with the Board of Education, both the pres- 
plan and the plan for expansion have been 
ered wherever possible so that school district 
lincs will coincide with the major traffic streets, 
nrking it unnecessary for small children to cross 
these thoroughfares and doing away with the 
necessity of signs, signals, and other protective 
devices. A considerable number of school districts 
were such that their boundaries overlapped major 
thoroughfares only one or two blocks, and in 
these cases, where present and proposed school 
facilities permitted, the district lines have been 
changed. As the school construction program con- 
tinues we will endeavor to make school district 
lines coincide with major streets as designated in 
the city plan, and thereby considerable economy 
will be effected. 











A. C. GODWARD, 


City Planning Engineer; Engineer Board of Esti- 
mate and Taxation. 


An Ordinance for Sanitation in Public 
Eating and Drinking Places 


Summit, N. J.—Under the terms of an ordi- 
nance recently adopted by the Summit Board of 
Health, public eating and drinking places must 
clean and sterilize their dishes, cups, and spoons 
after each use, or must provide sterile utensils of 
paper or other material. The text of the ordi- 
nance follows: 


Section 1. No person or corporation shall place, main- 
tain or permit for use in any public place, public in- 
stitution, or in any hotel, saloon, lodging-house, theater, 
factory, store, school or public hall, any drinking cup or 
glass, or eating or drinking utensils, to be used by the 
public generally, except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. All vendors of ice cream, soda or other 
beverages, shall dispense such goods only in clean, sterile 
containers. Every such vendor shall have the place 
wherein such goods are dispensed, equipped with proper 
facilities for thoroughly cleansing the dippers, glasses, 
spoons, serving dishes and any other vessel or utensil 
which shall be used in the sale of any of the aforeaid 
articles. 

Section 8. The minimum facilities for properly 
cleansing and sterilizing dippers, glasses, spoons, serv- 
ing dishes and any other v or utensil used in the 
sale of such articles shall be as follows: 

(a) An adequate supply of hot and cold water of a 
quality suitable for drinking purposes. 

(b) Adequate arrangements for supplying boiling water, 
live steam or hot air, at a temperature of not less than 
300 degrees Fahrenheit, to the receptacle in which the 
said utensils used in the serving and vending of said 
articles are to be cleansed and sterilized. 

(c) A proper place for placing clean and sterile glasses, 
dippers, spoons, serving dishes, and any other vessel or 
utensil used in the serving and vending of said articles, 
after the same have been sterilized and cleansed, so 
as to keep them clean until for use. 

(d) All spoons must be exposed to boiling water or 
live steam or hot air at not less than 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit for a period of not less than five minutes, after each 


Section 4, All dishes and utensils, after each individ- 
val service, shall be first washed by rinsing in cold 
water, then washed in hot water with soap or other 
suitable cleansing powder, and then exposed to boiling 

‘ter, live steam or hot air at a temperature of not less 
tian 300 degrees Fahrenheit, for a period of five minutes, 
and then rinsed in clean, cold water, and drained. 


section 5. In lieu of other requirements in this ordi- 
hence Set forth, sterile dishes, cups and spoons manu- 
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factured from paper, wood or other suitable material, 
may be used for one service only and then discarded. 
Section 6. Any person violating any of the provisions 
of this ordinance shall, on conviction thereof, be fined 
not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) nor more than 
one hundred dollars ($100) for each and every offense. 


MRS. THOMAS L. SMITH, 
Member Board of Health. 


City Hall Switchboard a Time-Saver 


West PAL Beacu, Fria.—In view of the fact 
there are still many municipalities which have 
not followed the example of business houses by 
installing a telephone exchange board in the city 
hall, it may be of interest to city administrative 
departments elsewhere to know that West Palm 
Beach finds its recently installed city hall switch- 
board a decided advantage. 

One of the principal considerations is that our 
citizens no longer have difficulty in locating the 
individual numbers of city departments. They 
simply have to call the city hall, and they are 
then put in touch with the proper official without 
unnecessary delay. In some cases the operator 
takes the message and sees that it is passed on to 
the proper department. 

From the standpoint of the city officials, the 
board is a real time-saver, in that the operator 
can be asked to locate the person required while 
the official making the call may in the meantime 
proceed with his work. The board also makes it 
possible for several men located in various build- 
ings to get together over the wire for a confer- 
ence without leaving their desks. 

While it would be difficult to calculate the exact 
amount of money saved by the city hall switch- 
board through reducing waste time in making calls, 
it is safe to say that it amounts to many times 
the cost of the board plus the operator’s salary. 
A record covering three years in a city of 50,- 
ooo showed that an average of 185 outside Calls 
and 70 on inside lines were handled daily at the 
city hall. 

C. A. BINGHAM, 
City Manager. 


Playground Development in Fresno by 
Bond Issue, Gifts and Bequests 


Fresno, Carir—Aided by many substantial 
gifts fronr our citizens and by increased annual 
appropriations from the city, the work of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Department of Fresno has 
been steadily increasing for a number of years. 

The movement to provide recreational facilities 
for our young people was started in 1910, when 
the people. approved by a large majority the is- 
suance of bonds for $60,000 to be expended for 
playground purposes. To further extend this 
work, a bequest of $10,000 from W. J. Dickey he- 
came available shortly after the bond election. 
Several tracts of land were purchased with the 
proceeds from the bond issue, and the donated 
funds were used for equipment. It was then that 
the city trustees decided to make an appropriation 
each year for recreational purposes and to estab- 
lish the Playground and Recreation Department by 
ordinance. 

Since that time our citizens have continued to 
show their belief in the value of playground work. 
In 1913, Mrs. Julia A. Fink-Smith donated a 
block of property to be used as a playground, and 
shortly thereafter increased her gift by providing 
play apparatus for the plot, and by erecting an 


aE ll 
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appropriate archway at its entrance. 
later the Louis Einstein Estate donated to the city 
a playground completely fenced, and equipped with 
a club-house, a wading pool, apparatus, a concrete 
tennis court and other playground facilities. In 
1919 another $10,000 became available for the 
work of our Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment, upon the death of one of our prominent 
citizens, Frank Ball, and a few months later, Mrs. 
Augusta P. Fink-White donated a block adjacent 
to the Fink-Smith playground previously estab- 
lished by her sister. 

The annual Raisin Day Festival, one of the 
many activities promoted by the Playground De- 
partment, has become so popular a celebration 
that it is now participated in by almost every in- 
stitution in the city, as well as many valley and 
coast towns from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

RAYMOND L. QUIGLEY, 
Superintendent of Playgrounds. 


Four years 


Airplane Patrol Has Limited Use 
in Forest Fire Protection in 
Northeastern Minnesota 

DuLutH, Minn.—Several years ago, partly be- 
cause of the impetus given aviation during and 
after the war and to the ever increasing uses for 
which the airplane is being developed, the airplane 
patrol was inaugurated to assist in the detection 
of forest fires in the region of northeastern Min- 
nesota. At first, this method of fire detection was 
greeted with popular approval, not only by a pub- 
lic opinion ready to grasp any remedy for the 














TYPE OP STEEL LOOKOUT TOWER USED 
FOR FIRE DETECTION IN NORTHEASTERN 
MINNESOTA 
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continual threat of devastating conflagrati but 
also by forestry officials anxious to incre. se th. 











































efficiency of their work. A longer trial an 
of the effectiveness of airpla..c patrol res 
niore seasoned judgment than was possib 
ing the excitement of its first use. 

Minnesota forestry officials and others inter. 
ested in fire detection and control now believe tha: 
airplane patrol for the northeastern Minnesota re- 
gion is not practical, though they concede that i 
is practical and effective and even necessary jp 
certain other forest regions. For instance, as ex. 
plained by C. S. Lind, District Forest Ranger, 
whose headquarters are at Duluth, Minn. and 
whose district embraces a territory roughly from 
Duluth along the north shore of Lake Superior 
to the Canadian border and inland about 25 miles 
“In certain of the very mountainous country of 
the West where the territory is isolated, unin- 
habited, and difficult of access for people as well 
as pack mules, where trails have not been estab- 
lished and settlers or other inhabitants are scat 
tered 50 miles or more apart, the airplane patrol 
is necessary and useful. In such a territory, prac- 
tically the only fire hazard is from lightning, but 
it is very important to detect and report the fire 
before it has had a chance to gain much head- 
way.” 

Mr. Lind’s views on forest fire prevention are 
interesting and sound. They are the result of 
years of practical experience and study, together 
with an intense zeal for his work. He believes 
that the greatest fire prevention measure is to 
educate the people who use and enjoy the forests, 
first, to a realization of their value, and, second, 
how to conduct themselves in the woods in order 
that fires will not be started. “Airplane patrols, 
lookout towers, expensive equipment, ground pa- 
trols, etc., are not as valuable fire prevention 
measures as is an educated public. This point is 
being stressed by forestry officials everywhere,” 
says Mr. Lind. 

Objections are held to airplane patrol in the 
northeastern Minnesota district on the following 
grounds: first, it is expensive—for the same funds 
more effective work could be done on the ground; 
second, no means have yet been devised to fight 
fires from airplane—therefore, it does not reduce 
the number of men required on the ground to fight 
fires; third, on account of smoke pall, it is often 
difficult and even impossible to detect fires: 
fourth, in this territory it is difficult to land and 
report, because of scarcity of suitable landing 
fields, unless hydroplanes that could land on lakes 
were used, and in this case reporting would be 
slow. 

The airplane, however, has an important and 
distinctive part to play in any type of forest re- 
gion, Mr. Lind believes. This is in taking pan 
oramic and topographical photographs showing 
exact details of stands of timber, slopes of hills 
watercourses, trails, etc., to be used in preparing 
for fire detection and fighting. For this work the 
airplane is invaluable. 


study 
d in 
Cur- 


STEEL LOOKOUT TOWERS PREFERRED 

Sut for fire detection, Mr. Lind, as well as other 
state forestry officials, prefers the lookout tower. 
These towers are placed at high elevations. Fires 
are detected from one, two, or more towers, an¢ 
can be located by cross-section observations. The 
location is reported immediately by telephone, and 


chters are then sent out and 
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arrive at the fire in time to 
cyish it before it has a 
e to run. The towers are 
for determining exact loca- 
Reporting is quicker than 
irplane. During the hazard- 
season, observers are in the 
rs all day. Detection is espe- 
easy in the morning when 
smoke rises upwards. -At 
s and for short periods an 
ervers vision is limited, be- 
se of haze, but the same would 
true for airplane observa- 
s. Mr. Lind’s district now 
seven towers from which ob- 
rvations may be made. Five of 
ese are wooden, and are not 
rmanent. Two of the seven are 
rmanent steel towers. With the 
nstruction of two more permanent steel towers, 
ir. Lind will have enough towers to observe his 
tire forest district, approximately 100 miles 
x and 25 miles wide. 
Mr. Lind has made an interesting observation 
s a result of the many arrests he or his men 
ive mace of people careless or negligent in caus- 
fires: “Not one of these people belonged to 
in outdoor organization such as the Izaak Walton 
League, game protective bodies, and forestry asso- 
ciations. To me, that illustrates the value of 
Members of outdoor organizations 
have instilled in them the need of being careful 
the forests. They appreciate the value of the 
forests, game, and watercourses. They realize 
that these can be preserved only by keeping out 
fires. It is their religion. We in the forest ser- 
vice hope that in time all people who use the for- 


ests will be careful. This can come only from 
1 ° ” 
education, 





education. 


: R. M. KERR, 
Assistant Secretary, Taxpayers League of St. Louis 
County, Duluth, Minn. 


Combined Memorial Hall, Municipal 
Building, and Fire Department 
Headquarters 


\upunon, Iowa.—Since its completion several 
months ago, Audubon’s memorial hall, constructed 
at a cost of $50,000, has become the real center of 
the activities of this farming community of 2,200 
population, as well as providing adequate quarters 

municipal offices and for the volunteer Fire 
Department. 
The auditorium, on the first floor, has a seating 
ipacity of 600, with accommodations for about 
200 more in the balcony. This hall has been sub- 
stantially built, in order to make it suitable for 
use by a unit of the Iowa National Guard, which 
Iso has offices, property rooms, and lockers in 
building. Arrangements have been made with 

e state for renting the auditorium for the use of 

his company one evening each week*~ On the 
ist side of the building on the same floor is a 
rge room well fitted to take care of the equip- 
ment of the Fire Department, with a wide front 
trance and driveway to the street. 

The Council chamber and offices of the Mayor 

| Town Clerk are situated on the second floor; 

) quarters for the American Legion, occupying 

pace of approximately 25 by 62 feet across the 





MEMORIAL COMMUNITY BUILDING, AUDUBON, IOWA 


front of the building. This room has been so 
arranged that a portion of it can be thrown open 
for use together with a small assembly hall 
directly back of it. In this way over I00 persons 
may be seated at one time, and many local organi- 
zations have made this room their regular meeting 
place. 

The basement contains a dining-room large 
enough to seat 500 persons at one time, a kitchen, 
an assembly room, shower-baths, toilets, and a 
boiler-room. The building also contains a well- 
equipped rest room for women, and a club room 
for men. 

P. A. RASMUSSEN, 
Mayor. 


Minneapolis Finds New Semaphores 
Satisfactory 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—After devoting about 
two years to a study of its traffic difficulties and 
experimenting in that time with various methods 
of solution, Minneapolis now has in operation a 
system of traffic signals that is successfully meect- 
ing the need of conditions here. 

This city has a population of nearly 450,000, 
and, with a force of not more than 130 uniformed 
policemen on the streets at one time, it has been 
impossible to assign a sufficient number of officers 
to traffic duties. With no hope in sight of an in- 
creased police budget, and the citizens justly be- 
coming more and more concerned over the grow- 
ing accident totals, the obvious step was to adopt 
some mechanical means of increasing safety on 
the streets. 

Representatives of the City Council and the 
Police Department proceeded to make a tour of 
other cities throughout the country to see how 
similar traffic problems were being met elsewhere. 
Unon their return, funds were raised or converted 
for trial installations of various types, and elec- 
trical devices of all kinds were examined. The 
first type chosen was the well-known stvle of 
semaphore mounted on a concrete base in the 
center of a street intersection, but local conditions 
made this impracticable. Traffic congestion was 
such that the bases were constantly broken by 
collisions, and repair bills mounted at an alarm- 
ing rate. Another difficulty was that eighty per 
cent of our busiest intersections are crossed with 
street-car lines. so that there was not sufficient 
room in the center for posts. 
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ONE OF THE NEW SEMAPHORES iN USE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


‘hen the a Bobby” 
factured in this city by the 
nal Company, was given 
it fitted well at street 


semaphore, manu- 
Griswold Safety Sig- 
a trial. It was found that 
intersections, even between 
four car tracks, the signal being only seven inches 
wide. When struck by vehicles, as will happen 
occasionally, the signals merely bob back into their 
upright positions after the impact. Repair bills 
were usually small, often only the replacement 
of light bulbs being required. 

There are now 36 “American Bobby” sema- 
phores in operation in Minneapolis. Based on the 
estimated cost to the Police Department of supply 
ing uniformed officers at these corners, even if 
only during the crowded hours of the day, the 
new installations are effecting a yearly saving of 
over $31,000. On twenty other corners, where a 
safety or warning light is necessary, upright sig- 
nals of the same type as the new semaphore have 
been installed. These also are effectively reduc- 
ing the probability of accident to our citizens, 
whether pedestrians or motorists. 

W. C. WALSH, 
Minneapolis Civic and 


Secretary, Safety Bureau, 


Commerce Association. 








Progress Toward Reduction of 
Fire Insurance Rates 

3EAUFORT, S. C.—This city is working 
toward a reduction of fire insurance rates b 
Southeastern Underwriters. An important ste; 
in this progress has been the purchase of a 
American-LaFrance Type 75 triple combi: 
double chemical tank. The apparatus was del\y 
ered to us on December 11, 1924, and replaced 
one-ton commercial truck which was equipped wit 
a body carrying 250 feet of hose and a chemical 
tank. This truck has been in service for sever 
years. We did not dispose of it, but housed 
the back part of town, which is thickly populated 
with the colored citizens and is beyond our water 
mains. 

Our fire department is volunteer and has pro. 
itself very efficient. Since the purchase of 
new apparatus we have had regular fire-drills, and 
every member responds to every alarm. Six calls 
have been answered by the new apparatus, and 
through its aid and the efficient manner of the 


company’s response to the calls, the fire loss has 
been very 


small. 
HUNTER H. McGEE 
City Manager 














SOME OF THE CITY OFFICIALS © 
OF BEAUFORT. 8. C., AND THE 
NEW MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 


Standing, from left to right: 
Charles Knott. Sonaeaee 


R. V. Bray Mayo 
pag K. ’McGee, "City Manager 
Lee Gill, Fireman 
8. P. McDaniels, Councilman 
Seated: 


W. H. Olhandt. Fire Chief 
Cc. C. Ha’gh, Driver 
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‘he Municipality at Christmas Time 


Some Celebrations—Some Suggestions 


RE and more, our cities, towns, and 
llages are fostering a community 
‘onsciousness—and one thing that has 
ne ich to strengthen the realization that 
ery citizen has a part in the community 
ind pleasures is the municipal Christ- 

It belongs to all. All can share in 

ty and joy that it dispenses. Not al- 
wa) es it draw the crowds because of ma- 
ifts—sometimes, like the Tree of Light 
son Square, New York, it presents only 
tarnished gifts of light and song and 
hip. Again, where the need 
s, it becomes the center of the activi- 
1 wise and generous Santa Claus. In 
se, it draws the people together and 
loneliness in the thought of service. 


mas C 


seems 


Beaumont’s Christmas Giving 
the direction of City Manager Ollie 
d, the municipal Christmas tree in Beau- 
l'exas, has become established as a per- 
institution for the promotion of the 
hristmas spirit, the distribution of gifts to 
he children and of baskets to the city’s poor. 
lebration of 1924 has been described by 
Bertschler, Superintendent of Parks: 
week before Christmas a 30-foot pine 
tree was erected on a revolving platform in 
eart of the city. Electrically lighted and 
gaily decorated, it became a center of attrac- 
t ight and day for the children. Public 
itions of cash approached $1,000, and 
nuts, candy, and toys sent by the citizens 





were made up into more than 3,200 packages 
which St. Nicholas presented in person from a 
tree in a public park after his sensational 
arrival atop a decorated fire-truck. Long lines 
of boys and girls, separated by a roped pas- 
sageway, required nearly three hours to deplete 
the great stocks of Christmas gifts which the 
municipal employees assisted in distributing. 
While no child was excluded from the lines, it 
was primarily an occasion for the less fortu 
nate, and all those who were poorly or thinly 
clad received not only their allotment of candv 
and fruits, with an appropriate toy, but gifts 
of value as well. More than fifty baskets con 
taining blankets, bulky packages of groceries, 
and other essential things, as well as the usual 
Christmas accompaniments, were distributed 
to needy families by the Fire Department. In 
vestigation for weeks prior to the event as 
sured the proper placing of these gifts. 

“Future support of the Beaumont municipal 
Christmas tree was assured by the interest 
shown by the many citizens who turned out 
for the occasion and watched the orderly yet 
joyfully eager lines of children as they cheered 
their patron St. Nicholas on his arrival and 
then received his bounty.” 


Rows of Lighted Christmas Trees on Main 
Street in Sabetha, Kans. 

During the last holiday season the principal 

business street in Sabetha looked like a shining 

road to Christmas. Four blocks of lighted 


trees, five feet high, in front of the business 








THE CHRISTMAS TREES ON THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET IN SABETHA, KANS. 
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Chamber of Comm 
was first tried out d 
rush before the hy 
1923. It served many 
that time, but did not 
ularity until the secon 
during the rush seas: 
ing Christmas, 1924. 
The general schem: 
wrapping station was 
lows: 





The use of a vacant 
near the post office was 
by the owner for this 
occasion. There was 
room in the building t 
modate two lines for t! 
ping counter, and two 


the mailing counter 





CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION FOR CHILDREN OF MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES, PASADENA, CALIF. 


houses, made it worth driving to town at night 
to get a real Christmas thrill with one’s shop- 
ping. The charm of these sidewalk “plantings” 
is suggestive in the accompanying photograph 


In Pasadena 
The Christmas tree and entertainment which 
last for the children of 
the municipal employees was much appreciated, 


Pasadena gave year 
as one may judge from the attendance shown 
The municipal chimney 
there, 


in the photograph. 
and Santa Claus are and the singing of 


carols seems to be the next number on the 


program, 


How the Chamber of Commerce 
in Flint, Mich., Helped the 
Local Post Office During 

the Christmas Rush 
The post office at Flint was 

built to serve a city of 25,000 

that the 

has a population of over 130,- 

000, the post office facilities are 

Much has 

been done to try to induce the 

Post Office Department at 

Washington to relieve the situ- 


people, but now city 


entirely inadequate. 


ation, but the action of the De- 
partment has been too slow for 
‘a city that has grown as rapid- 
ly as Flint. The 
Christmas wrapping 
tion was conceived by C. W. 
Otto, Flint 


idea of a 


tree Ssta- 


Manager of the 


THE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE WRAPPING STATION, FLINT, 


















master C. O. Hetchler 
value of the idea and 
splendid cooperation. 
perienced postal clerks were furnished 
and assigned to regular duties at the 
station during the rush days. On 
worked on each line. These clerks we 
the parcels, sold the stamps, and insur 
This supplied the wrapping 
with complete post office service. The 
Scouts were called on to collect empty 
board boxes from the down-town stores 
few days the Scouts gathered several t 
sand boxes of various sizes, thereby 
ing a valuable service to the community 
A staff of twelve persons, including 
postal clerks, was necessary to conduct 
wrapping station, which was crowded 


pa rcels. 


MICH 


the it opened until the day before Christ- 
mas. |he people who used this service would 
make (heir purchases at the down-town stores 
and take the articles to the wrapping station, 
where they were provided with a box for each 
parce!. This box was wrapped with heavy 
paper and tied with strong twine, and a mailing 
tag was pasted on the package. The senders 
passed on in line to the mailing department, 
where the package was weighed, stamped, in- 
sured, and mailed out. This unique plan ol 
service Was much appreciated by those who 
took advantage of it. 

The benefit of the station was threefold: 
First, it relieved congestion at the local post 
office and saved considerable time for people 
who would have had to stand in line a long 
time. Second, all parcels were securely 
wrapped and properly addressed. This was 
another help for the post office. Third, the 
sales people in the various down-town stores 
were not imposed upon by having to use their 
time in wrapping packages suitably for mail- 


ing 


he Flint Chamber of Commerce passed 
the idea on to all the cities in the United States 
with a population of 25,000 or more. Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Decatur, Ill, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Wausau, Wis., reported that they 
had tried the service and it had been a great 
success. It is estimated that in the ten days 
during which the wrapping station was oper- 
ated in Flint 15,000 packages were wrapped, 
and that the total number of parcels mailed 
Was 25,000, 


ECALLING repeated pre-election assurances 
R of Mayor-elect Walker of New York that 

he would seek, welcome, and use helpful in- 
formation and constructive suggestion from the 
“humblest citizens” and would cooperate “with 
every unselfish and intelligent law-abiding citi- 
zen for the betterment of the city,” the Institute 
tor Public Service has opened a Help-Your-City 
Suggestion Box for persons outside of civic or- 
ganizations. In announcing this step on Novem- 
ber 15, it offered to compile for the Mayor-elect, 
all the facts and suggestions received at its of- 
hee, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue. The Institute’s 
statement said, in part: 
“During his primary and election campaigning 
Mayor-elect Walker reiterated three pledges 
which mean special opportunities for individual 
citizens between now and his inauguration day. 
He said he would make it his first job to clean 
house, because he knew a great deal of dust has 
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Reducing Christmas Fire Dangers 

Municipal fire departments do not find the 
Christmas season one of unmixed joy. Crowded 
stores, a great increase in the amount of in- 
flammable material within easy reach, and— 
first, last, and all the time—human carelessness 
and thoughtlessness, make the holiday time a 
period of constant fire danger. This danger 
can be lessened if oft-reiterated warnings are 
heeded. Fire chiefs and private citizens will 
find of value the material on this subject sent 
out by the National Fire Waste Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., and by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 76 William 
Street, New York. 

The National Plant, Flower and Fruit 
Guild, of 7o Fifth Avenue, New York, has 
announced a plan for saving American ever- 
green forests denuded by cutting for Christ- 
mas trees. In order to promote the use at 
Christmas time of living trees planted in pots 
and thereby lessen the number of trees cut 
down and used only once, arrangements will 
be made by the various organizations to pur- 
chase such trees from nurseries for distribu- 
tion to aged and poor people, children and the 
sick, It is announced that upward of twenty 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs and 
other bodies have offered to put the plan in 
operation in their cities. #Two state Gov- 
ernors, Adam McMullen of Nebraska, and 
Tom J. Terral of Arkansas, have endorsed 
the plan, as have the American Forestry As- 
sociation and the American Tree Association. 


A Help-Y our-City Suggestion Box 


been swept under the sofa, meaning that in eight 
years of any party’s rule there would develop 
wasteful and incompetent practices of enough 
seriousness to justify his first study. Secondly, 
he promised to make a city-wide survey of con- 
ditions, needs, and resources in all parts of the 
city in order that he and his colleagues in the city 
government can plan and work for the whole city 
and its entire interests, instead of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. Thirdly, he promised to seek, wel- 
come, and use specific information and definite 
suggestions, whether from the humblest citizen 
or from prominent civic agencies. 

“For all those who want to meet the new 
Mayor at least half-way, one month before his 
inauguration is worth more than two years after 
next July when, in spite of best intentions, the 
new city government will become increasingly 
sensitive lest outside suggestion may imply criti- 
cism of itself.” 


a 
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A Community Budget for the Control] 
of Tuberculosis 


By Philip P. Jacobs, Ph. D. 


UBLIC health or community health is 
purchasable,” according to an oft-re- 
peated maxim originated and demon- 

strated by the late Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, 
former Commissioner of Health of New York. 

Community after community throughout the 

United States has demonstrated the truth of 

this maxim. Cities, towns, counties, and states 

can buy just as much health as they are will- 
ing to pay for. In 


66 


tribution of pamphlets and posters and other 
types of printed matter, through stunts, graphi: 
displays, and in a variety of other ways. A) 
of this means organization, and this usual} 
is best led by a well-organized and properly 
financed tuberculosis or other health associa. 
tion—a volunteer or non-official body of citi 
zens gathered together to supplement and work 
with the health departmént or the official 
agency. 








the budget of health 
that a community 
buys, no items are of 


Cooperation by municipal officials and 
civic organizations in pushing the local 


Then, in addition 
the community needs 
facilities for the 











more _ importance sale of Christmas seals treatment of tubercu- 
than those .that go losis. The sick need 
for the control of tu- care for humani- 
berculosis. What is tarian reasons, for 


a reasonable provi- 
sion for a community 
that is seeking to rid 
itself of the great 
white plague? 
Without attempt- 
ing to go into too 
much detail in the 
presentation of the 
data, there are cer- 
tain essential factors 
that all experts agree 








is one way of helping to secure some of 
the funds needed by most cities for more 
adequate control of tuberculosis. 












purposes of preven- 
tion and for pur 


poses of cure. Hos 
pitals and sana- 
toria are the first 


requisite. In these 
days we are also find. 
ing of value the pre- 
ventorium for chil- 
dren who have been 
exposed to tubercu. 
losis and who, unless 








on. First of all, 

there must be some central agency that has 
the responsibility given by the community for 
the control of tuberculosis. That body is the 
board or department of health. It is not 
enough for a community to think that a group 
of well-meaning citizens, however well inten- 
tioned but uninformed, can safely protect the 
health of the city or town. Health protection 
is an expert matter and takes the highest de- 
gree of skill. You would not have the butcher 
tinker with your automobile, nor the dentist 
paint your house. 

In addition to an adequately manned and 
high-grade health department, properly 
financed, the community needs also provision 
for the education and training of its citizens 
with reference to health and the prevention 
of tuberculosis. This can be done through a 
proper system of teaching in the schools, 
through a systematic organization of news- 
paper publicity, by talks and lectures, the dis- 














they are given a little 

extra chance, are apt to break down more 
easily than other people. Open-air schools 
are a somewhat similar type of institution and 
are an absolute necessity for every populous 
community. 
The tuberculosis and public health nurse is 
one of the agencies that no community can 
afford to be without. She it is who teaches, 
prevents, treats and assists in every way in- 
dividuals and the community in the prevent on 
of tuberculosis and the control of its health. 
A cooperative medical profession is another 
requisite. Without the alliance of the physi- 
cians to the fighting forces of the community, 
little can be done. Prevention of tuberculos’s 
is one of the great achievements in which the 
medical profession has figured and must fig- 
ure even more prominently. 
Not only must the campaign appeal to those 
who are sick, but also to those who believe 
themselves healthy. Consequently, opportuni- 
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just be given threugh the schools, 
vh the factories. and in other ways, for 
|, healthy individuals to be examined 
eated intervals. In that way only can 
ind out what are their health assets and 
health liabilities and insure against a 
down with tuberculosis at a later time. 
‘al examination of school children fe!l- 
| up by correction of defects and home 
ng is a part of every community's re- 


nsibility to its children. So also, the em- 


of iabor assumes a responsibility for 
ealth of the men and women he employs, 


- moment he puts them on his pay-roll. 


T 


addition to all these agencies, there must 


be developed through them and supplementing 


+} 

tll 
h 
i 


tuberculosis. This is a disease that is not 
easily discovered. It needs skillful ferreting 


el 


out 
ul 


some types of agencies that have for 
r primary business the finding of cases of 


on the part of physicians, nurses, and so- 


cial workers. In several communities where 
studies have been made, such as Fargo, N. 


( 


Dak. : 


tal 


Cumberland County, Pa., or Athens, 
it has been surprising to find on careful 
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survey that the number of tuberculosis cases 
have ranged anywhere from ten to thirty times 
the number supposed to exist in the commu- 
nity. In Framingham, Mass., for instance, a 
careful examination showed that instead of 27 
cases recorded in the Health Department and 
believed to be the entire tuberculosis quota, 
this little town of 17,000 people had nearly 
250 cases of tuberculosis. 

This is some of the machinery that a com- 
munity needs to prevent tuberculosis. The 
question that arises at once is: Can the aver- 
age city or county provide it? Scores of 
counties and cities with populations ranging 
from 30,000 and even less have and are pro- 
viding some or all of this machinery. As a 
result, the death-rate from tuberculosis has 
been halved and in some instances reduced to 
a lower figure. Any community can buy a 
reasonable degree of freedom from the great 
white plague. It is a question of dollars and 
cents applied without political favor, with- 
out prejudice, and in a skillful, scientific way 
to promote the health and welfare ot the en- 
tire community. 


New City Hall Under Construction in Amsterdam 
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AN INTERESTING TYPE OF MODERN DUTCH ARCHITECTURE 
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Palos Verdes Carries Its Town Plan 


into Execution 








HILE a good many plans for new 

towns have been made in _ recent 

years, very few of them have been 
carried out completely in the spirit and with 
the ideals with which. they were originally 
designed. The Palos Verdes Project in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan district is therefore 
remarkable in that the original town plans* 
by Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects, 
and Charles H. Cheney, consultant in city 
planning, prepared in 1923, are now being 
completed in practically all the general details 
of arcaded plazas, zoning, major traffic street 
system, fitting contours, park and boulevard 
system, playgrounds and parks, golf course, 
bridle-trails, control of architecture, including 
color, annual tax for maintaining parks, street 





* Described in Tue American City for July, 1922, 
















planting, and other features which give finish 
to the construction of any project of size. 

With subdivision maps of approximately 
2,500 acres of the plan now filed of record. 
and 3,000 lots sold out of a total of 5,000, 
in the first 3,200 acres of development, the 
town plan is fixed. Over $3,000,000 of im- 
provement of streets, installation of utilities, 
park planting, etc., had been done up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. A like amount is budgeted 
for completion during the next two years. 
Hence the project is well along towards com- 
pletion. 

Palos Verdes lies at the southwest corner 
of the Los Angeles metropolitan area, on a 
peninsula of rolling hills jutting out into the 
ocean toward Catalina and the channel islands, 
with more than twelve miles of seacoast, bays, 
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TOWN PLAN FOR PALOS VERDES ESTATES, CALIFORNIA 
A 16,000-acre community in the Los Angeles Metropolitan District, of which the 2,500 acres at the northwest corner 
is now practically 





complete 
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teen thousand acres, or 25 square miles, 
ws acquired by the original Vanderlip Syn- 
ate in 1913, the sixth owner in succession 
from the original grant of the King of Spain 
more than one hundred years ago. Of this 
operty, 3,200 acres are now being developed 
1. the Palos Verdes Trust, financed in com- 
aratively small amounts by about 5,000 par- 
ticipating owners, of whom some 2,000 pur- 
chased home sites at reduced rates as 
underwriters. Further areas of this tract are 
to be developed along similar lines, which will 
follow the general town plan laid out for the 
whole community—a plan arranged to ac- 
commodate a maximum of 160,000 people in 
a high-class garden suburb by the sea. 

These first 3,200 acres are laid out in four 
principal townsites: Malaga Cove, near Re- 
dondo Beach; Lunada Bay, stretching for 
three miles southward along the coast; Val- 
monte, inland, on high ground overlooking the 
metropolitan district, the mountains and the 
sea; and Miraleste, forming a high-class re- 
stricted neighborhood overlooking San Pedro 
and the great harbor district of Los Angeles. 


The Town Plans 

The town plans include a layout for the 
entire 16,004 acres, prepared as a preliminary 
scheme for the selection of lots in March, 
1923. The plans established the zoning of 
residential and the necessary small business 
districts, ete., for the whole area, and the 
allocation of necessary school and playground 
sites, parks, golf courses, hotel sites, etc. 
Construction of the first 3,200-acre unit is 
being carried out very closely along the lines 
of this original design. 

While a large industrial development may 
later take place on the Los Angeles harbor 
at the east end of the property, all of this 
first development is laid out for the highest- 
type suburban residential district along the 
coast line, within easy reach of the metropoli- 
tan center of Los Angeles. 


Zoning 

Over go per cent of all lots are restri¢ted to 
one-family houses. Local business centers of 
a few lots each, surrounded by a small group 
of apartment and house court sites, have been 
established as a matter of convenience, about 
two miles apart. In a few compact blocks, 
necessary stores, garages, and service stations 
are to be located. The number and kind of 
these buildings have been strictly limited—the 
project controlling architectural design in such 

way as to make them distinctive and con- 


venient, supplementing, rather than detracting 
from, the fine residential neighborhood sur- 
roundings. 


Schools and Playgrounds 

Elementary school sites and playgrounds of 
about Io acres each have been established a 
mile apart for children under twelve, so that 
no small child need go more than one-half 
mile from any lot to the nearest school or 
playground. The new Palos Verdes School 
District unanimously voted $85,000 in bonds 
in April, 1925, to put up the first school 
building at Malaga Cove, now under construc- 
tion. 

For older children there are intermediate or 
junior high school sites every two miles apart, 
with playgrounds of about twenty acres each 
and ball fields, tennis courts, etc. Senior high 
schools with juvenile and adult recreation 
grounds, stadium and community center facili- 
ties, totaling approximately 40 acres each, will 
be located every three miles. A total of some 
600 acres of neighborhood parks, the entire 
shore line for 434 miles (in the first 3,200 
acres), together with canyons, riding-trails, 
golf course and other smaller parks, have al- 
ready been permanently deeded to the com- 
munity association. 


Protective Restrictions 

The entire property is most carefully pro- 
tected by restrictions filed of record, covering 
each subdivision tract as approved by county 
officials, establishing residence and business 
zones. Designated also are building setback 
lines, minimum cost of building, maximum and 
minimum heights of buildings, area of lot 
which may be covered, easements for utilities, 
and many other features which will perma- 
nently maintain this as a distinctive home 
neighborhood by the sea. 


Most important of all restrictions is that 
which sets up a permanent Art Jury, composed 
of three prominent architects, a city planner, 
three laymen and a representative of the 
property owners. This board must approve 
all plans for buildings, fences, walls, planting, 
and other improvements, The Art Jury is 
endowed with $300,000 to start with. The in- 
come from this covers expenses and insures 
that its members will be able to give sufficient 
time to serve and advise all property owners, 
without charge, for reviewing their plans. 

To maintain the planting, parks, street 
lights, and other improvements, the Palos 
Verdes Homes Association has been incorpo- 
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Coldwell Model “‘L”” Motor Lawn Mower and Roller, 
showing Detachable Gang Units 


0©Ad Dependable, All Round Mower 


for Cemeteries amd Parks 


ITH the extra gang units attached, the cutting swath of the Coldwell 
V Model “L” Motor Lawn Mower and Roller is increased from twenty-five 

to sixty inches, which more than doubles its capacity for mowing 
large open lawn areas. For cutting close up to and around monuments, trees 
and shrubbery, along walks and borders, the gang units can be detached in less 
than a minute. 


The full width drive roller assures a smooth, even surface, and the gentle 
rolling with each cutting materially aids growth by firmly imbedding the earth 
around the roots of the tender grass plants. 


Thousands of Coldwell Model “L” Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers are 
in operation in the United States and foreign countries. Fully guaranteed, 
the Model “L” completes a maximum amount of work at a minimum of cost. 
Versatile—Economical—Dependable. 


FACTORY BRANCH: FACTORY BRANCH: 
319 South West 5th St., 4139 West Kinzie St., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. C O LD . E LL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
DEPENDABLE LAWN -7MOWERS 
Hand « Horse - Motor 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S. A. 











When writing to Advertisers please mention Tug Ameatcan City—Thank you, 
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ra cd. This is a permanent as- 
s iation of property owners, iz 
which every building site 
has a vote. The Association 
ho. the power to interpret and 
ep ioree all restrictions, and 
collect the annual maintenance 
tax (which may never exceed 
the city tax rate of the old city 
of Los Angeles) for the up- 
keep of the property and for 
the general benefit of all prop- 
erty owners. Palos Verdes lies 
outside the Los Angeles city 
limits, and therefore such an 
organization is necessary. 

lo this association is being 
deeded title to the shore lands, 
golf course, and other parks. 
It will act as a permanent or- 
ganizing force for community 
activities, helping to promote 
riding and fishing clubs and to 
organize libraries, pageants, 
and other worth-while commu- 
nity functions. 

No bill-boards or general advertising signs 
can be erected anywhere in Palos Verdes. 
The few store and business sign. necessary 
must meet with the approval of the Art Jury. 

All restrictions are in force until 1960, with 
automatic extension thereafter in 20-yeur 
periods, unless modified or changed by a ma- 
jority vote of the property owners of that 
period. However, an important feature of 
these restrictions is that they may be modified 
locally as to zoning, setbacks, etc., with the 
approval of the owners of two-thirds in area 
within 300 feet of the proposed change, and 
of the Homes Association. 





Construction 

Construction in Palos Verdes commenced in 
\pril, 1923, and during the past two and a 
half years more than $3,000,000 has been 

nt on roads, installation of water-mains, 
gas and telephone service. 

(he water-supply comes from wells in the 
same area from which the city of Los Angeles 
secures water for the whole harbor district. 





Webber, Staunton & Spaulding, architects 


ARCADED PLAZA BUSINESS BUILDING AT MALAGA COVE, PALOS 


VERDES ESTATES, CALIF. 


This is the first unit of a group to enclose three sides of this plaza with 
a sidewalk arcade, at one of the seven principal community centers on 
this 16,000-acre development near Los Angeles 


The Palos Verdes Water Company has de- 
veloped water enough to take care of a popu- 
lation of 30,000, in addition to park and golf 
course requirements. A 14-inch pipe line has 
been constructed through Valmonte and Ma- 
laga Cove and will shortly be extended to 
Lunada Bay. Water service for Miraleste 
has already been installed. 

Palos Verdes to-day is teeming with activity. 
La Venta, a Spanish roadside inn, has been 
built on a height overlooking Malaga Cove, 
providing a center for social activities. The 
Golf Clubhouse, with its ladies’ lounge and 
sun-room, men’s grill room, locker-room and 
showers, has proved to be a very attractive 
feature of the community life. 

The first arcaded business building in Ma- 
laga Cove Plaza was recently completed and 
occupied. More than $400,000 of building per- 
mits for houses, etc., were issued between 
November 1, 1924, and September 1, 1925. 


Palos Verdes is build'ng for permanency; - 


it is building steadily and soundly, following 
the plans and practical ideals of competent 
engineers, city planners, and architects. 








TYPHOID EPIDEMIC PREVENTED BY PASTEURIZATION OF MILK 
Dayton, Ohio, is congratulating itself upon escape from what might have been a costly epidemic 
of typhoid fever. Six people on a farm near the city were found to be suffering from typhoid after 
drinking raw milk which came from another farm on which there were several cases of the disease. 
That same milk was sold within the city—but before it was sold there it was pasteurized. That standard 
precaution, according to the estimate of the city Division of Health, has probably saved at least fifty 
f Dayton’s citizens from grave illness, possibly death. 


—The Survey. 
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The Lure of a Well Lighted City 


HAT does better street lighting attract? 
More business—new industries—new retail customers—new beauty—newly 
awakened civic pride. Are these the only attractions to be credited to the lure of 
light? Farfrom it. The solid advance in real estate values—the permanence 
of city improvement—these are two more outstanding results no well wisher of 
his city should overlook. And there are many more. 

Your city, doubtless, needs better lighting now in some one section or in several 
neighborhoods. You will have to solve the problem of economical permanence 
of the system adopted—a permanence hand in hand with unquestioned architec- 
tural beauty of the units employed in the system itself. In helping you solve this 
problem—the King organization extends the lessons learned in a commercial life- 
time of street lighting specialization. 


A BOOK OF 
STREET LIGHTING FACTS 
FOR YOU 


This book is a complete outline of better 
street lighting facts with illustrations of King 
standards and data relative their installation. 
We will gladly send a copy gratis to those who 
desire to investigate the whole big subject. 


Send today for complete information 
on this important civic improvement. 


KING COMPANY. 


The World’s Foremost Manufacturer of Street Lighting Standards 
230 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Health Appeal in Community 
Advertising 


By Homer N. Calver 
Executive Secretary, American Public Health Association 


HE natural environment of cities is fre- 
quently emphasized in community ad- 
vertising. The fact that a particular 


After all, the healthfulness of a com- 
munity can only be measured by the pro- 
tection it offers to its citizens. 





community is by the 
sea, or in the moun- 
tains, or has sun- 
shine or an even 
temperature, has 
been_ proclaimed 
again and _ again, 
with the statement or 
implication that such 
a condition is con- 
ducive to health. 
This type of health 
appeal in community 
advertising is well 
known to you. It is 
the principal, and 
often the sole, appeal 
of resort cities. One 


must not forget, 
however, the man- 
made environment 


which has in many 
Ways an even greater 
effect on health than 
does the natural en- 
vironment. A_ city 
with the best climate 
in the world which 
has polluted water- 


supply, will kill more of its citizens and guests 
irom typhoid fever than will a city which has 
a well-protected water-supply and the worst 
Furthermore, man-made 
environment is controllable, and any city can 
truthfully advertise itself as a health resort if 


climate imaginable. 


it will, 








Appraisal Form for City Health 
Work 

The American Public Health Associa- 
tion has officially declared that if all the 
preventive measures we now have could 
be universally applied, twenty years could 
be added to our lives. 

In devising a method for appraising a 
city’s health protection, the combined 
brains of the public health profession have 
set down the various known measures of 
protection against general and special 
conditions, have set a reasonable and 
practical standard of achievement for each 
activity, and so have constructed a rating 
schedule which sums be the worth of the 
whole community health program. The 
tremendous value of this scheme in com- 
munity advertising is evident. Those 
cities near the top have at once a talking 
point that should have an enormous pull- 
ing power. Those cities near the bottom 
will have to set their houses in order 
before they can truthfully use the health 


appeal. 

Printed copies of the Appraisal Form 
for City Health Work and of a mimeo- 
graphed Schedule for Health Survey of 
Cities can be secured from the American 
Public Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 








of manufacturers. 


In our strug- 
gle to promote 
health, we must take 
people as we find 
them, put into their 
hands all the weap- 
ons, we can devise, 
and create for them 
the most favorable 
environment possible. 

How often are we 
to appraise our 
forces? This ques- 
tion has concerned 
sanitarians for years, 
and we believe we 
now have the begin- 
ning of its solution. 
We have devised a 
method by which 
each protective meas- 
ure may be rated, 
these rates compiled, 
and so give a score 
for each city thus 
studied; a single fig- 
ure will tell where 
that city stands in its 
care for the life and 
health of its people. 


On the basis of these scores, cities may be 
arranged in a column, the best at the top, and 
the worst at the bottom, just as we arrange 
cities in their order of population, or volume 


You may ask how we arrive at this valua- 


tion of cities; what are the essential elements 
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Send for your copy 
of this new book on street lighting 


HE science of lighting streets efficiently 

| and economically has made greater 

progress during the last few years than 

in decades before. These new developments 

are described and illustrated in Holophane’s 

new book—‘“Streets That Are Safe.” Every 

city official who is interested in street lighting 
should have his copy. 


Written in an interesting, non-technical style, 
it tells what other cities are doing, and illus- 
trates by actual photographs what they have 
accomplished. A copy will be mailed you 
free, if you will write the 
HOLOPHANE COMPANY 
New York &F Toronto 


HOLOPHANE 


DIRECTS LIGHT SCIENTIFICALLY 
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of health protection? The activities may be 
jiv ded into those which are carried on to 
mec! problems common to all cities, and special 
activities designed to combat local special 
conditions. Under the head of common activi- 
ves are such things as the protection of the 
water-supply and the milk-supply, the control 
of communicable diseases, and the services for 
the health of children. The necessary special 
activities depend largely on the geographical 
location of the city in question. In Texas, 
malaria control is important, in Michigan, 
go ter is a special problem, and in Californ‘a, 
the prevention of plague is essential. Mod- 
ern public health science has devised effec- 
tive means of meeting both the common and 
the special problems. 

Your local health department should take 
the lead in your community health work. Its 
jab should be to put your city into Grade A, 
if it is not already there, or, if it is, to crowd 
the city at the top for first place. Sometimes 
the charge is made that the city hall is so 
politically encumbered that no effective ser- 
vice can be expected of it. However, public 
servants are usually eager to meet the wishes 
of the electorate, and it only requires that the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, labor 
unions, and other community groups make 
their desires known forcefully and insistently 
to secure action. If you have a Grade C city, 
the health department will be quick to take 
the lead in making it a Grade A city, if it can 
count on adequate support from the taxpayers. 
Furthermore, the scoring of cities will go a 
long way toward removing the health depart- 
ment from partisan politics. In effect, the 
appraisal of city health work measures the 
health officer’s efficiency. Heretofore, there 
has been no such measure, and there was no 
way to indicate accurately whether one health 
officer was better than another. The newly 
elected mayor of a Grade A city will think 
twice before he removes a good health officer 
to make a place for his inexperienced friends 
who might let the city lapse to Grade B or 
C. There is also political capital in the fact 
that an administration has raised a city from 
the C Grade to the A Grade. 


Instances of the Importance of the Health 
factor in Community Advertising 

Oftn the first step in a community adver- 
tising campaign is to sell the community to 
itself .> that every citizen may be an enthu- 
Siastic salesman, Nothing convinces a man 
‘oO mu) as his own experience. If your citi- 
wens serve that they are infrequently ail- 
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ing and constantly see measures taken for 
their protection, they must have a sense of 
security which they can convey to others. 
Furthermore, there is an immense propaganda 
going on at the present time which aims to 
inform the public about health matters, and 
as this takes effect, the people will become 
more and more critical of the’r own health 
institutions. If these institutrons are good, 
the community advertiser has a fallow ground 
in which to sow the seed of satisfaction when 
he is attempting to sell a community to it- 
self. 

Next, you will wish to attract the tourist. 
Many now come by automobile. In M‘nne- 
sota, the State Department of Health is post- 
ing signs along the highways outside of each 
town, which proclaim to all who travel. that 
way that the water-supply of that town is 
safe to drink—if it is. Texas also has a sign 
which it posts near unsafe water-supplies. I 
have frequently alluded to the water-supply 
because its importance as a factor in health 
is readily appreciated. There are many other 
important factors which must not be forgotten. 
The intelligent parent will not now visit a 
city with his children if the milk-supply is 
not properly safeguarded. In Texas they have 
a scheme for rating cities on their milk-sup- 
ply alone. 

The unusual prevalence of a single disease 
may stand in the way of a city’s progress for 
years, through killing off large numbers of its 
people, incapacitating others for longer or 
shorter periods, and driving many away. It 
was not so long ago that yellow fever held 
many of the cities of the South in its grip. 
The discovery of the cause of this disease and 
the vigorous application of the remedy have 
left these cities free to grow. Similar ad- 
vancement may be expected to follow the con- 
quest of malaria. 

The dramatic and ghastly failure in healt 
protection which we call an epidemic has a 
great effect on community business. Because 
of this, some communities make the foolhardy 
mistake of trying to keep the news of an epi- 
demic from getting out. Experience has shown 
that the quicker a community learns of its 
situation, the quicker it may be remedied. 
This policy of suppressing news has cost many 
lives in cities which followed it. Sooner or 
later a condition which affects hundreds of 
people must become known, and delay in fac- 
ing it only increases its severity, postpones the 
resumption of business, and makes the return 
to normal more difficult. 


The health appeal is a strong appeal. The 
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A municipal sanitary 
truck on Budd- Michelin 
Dual Wheels and 
Pneumatics 








This cushion of air 
is the only thing that can save the 
city streets! 


UCKS are not the wreckers of your roads. Hard tires 

are. For hard tires pound the paving 8 times as hard 

as pneumatics! No street can stand the punishment of 
that tremendous impact. 


What can save the streets? 


Nothing but a cushion of air—the cushion of air you get 
with Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels and pneumatics. 


Every truck on Budd-Michelin Wheels saves 87% of the 
pounding that hard tires give the paving. 


Every truck on Budd-Michelin Wheels means less money 
spent on street repairs, and greater funds available for new 
construction. 


And every city that lends its influence to 
get the trucks on air helps its motorists, its 
tax-payers, and its reputation for good streets. 


BUDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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i factor may be the deciding factor in the 
n of an industry, the selection of a con- 
vention city, or the attraction of visitors. We 
have a means of determining the truth 

it a city’s health protection, a method of 
ippraisal which gives us a single figure that is 
ndex of a city’s healthfulness. It makes it 


fotepo, Oxunto.—In acquiring its attractive new 
home, occupying the entire fifth floor of the re- 
ently completed Richardson Building, the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce has not only met its own 
guirements in the way of additional floor space 
jor its administrative offices, dining-rooms and 
lounge, but has provided a well-constructed audi- 
ium that will be a distinct asset to the whole 
mmunity. The location of the new headquar- 
ters, in this modern office building in the center 
i the business district, easily accessible by street 

car and motor, is ideal. 
The auditorium, a skylighted, non-pillared room, 
s equipped with a small stage and two dressing- 
rooms, and special care has been given to the 
oustics and illumination, making it a most de- 
irable hall in which to present small plays or 
ketches. By combining the auditorium. and the 
main dining-room, the seating capacity for con- 
ventions or entertainments is about 1,200, and for 
quets 800 can be comfortably seated at tables. 
ling doors separate the two rooms, so that it 
possible to accommodate at the same time two 

parties of considerable size. 

the tastefully decorated main dining-room 
2> may be seated for meals, and good service is 
red through the efficient kitchen facilities that 
been provided. There are in addition six 
ite dining-rooms, with a total seating capac- 
125, which are being used to advantage for 
mittee meetings and by the many local organ- 
s and clubs that have so frequently utilized 
facilities offered in the Chamber's former 
quarters. Actual figures show that during 
this year approximately 10,800 attended 
tion affairs in the new headquarters, as 
| with 3,600 during the same month last 

the old building. 
ventilation of the auditorium and dining- 
one of the noteworthy features of the 
ng. The system instal'ed is one that will 
iresh, clean air at all times. The air is 
in large quantities to all parts of the 
y a supply-fan controlled to give the cor- 
ount of air for the number of people as- 
, and is autornatica'ly heated to keep the 

t an even temperature. 

er asset of the Richardson Building is its 
ystem garage, occupying space on four 
vhich offers parking and storage accom- 
for 400 automobiles. This solves the 
problem for members and visitors to the 


f 


ping with the growth of Toledo, the 
S activities have greatly expanded in the 
years, and the layout of the administra- 
s in the new building has therefor: been 
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possible to grade cities and list them in the 
order of their merit. The city that heads the 
list in health protection will have a distinction 
unexcelled, 
—From a paper read before the Community Adver- 
tising Department of the Associated Advertising 


Clubs of the World, at the 1925 Convention in 
Houston, Texas. 


New Chamber of Commerce Home a 
Community Asset 


a most important consideration. In addition ‘o 
the large general office, private offices have been 
set aside for the Traffic Bureau, Trade and In 
dustry Department, Foreign Trade Department, 
Convention Bureau, Membership Department and 
Publicity Department, affording these branches 
every possible opportunity for rendering efficient 
service. 


FRANK G. SAXTON, 
Secretary, Toledo Chamber of Commerce. 
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LOUNGE AND MAIN DINING-ROOM OF TOLEDO 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WHOSE HEAD- 

QUARTERS OCCUPY FIFTH FLOOR OF BUILDING 
SHOWN ABOVE 














The Fordson powered shovel replaced 20 men 
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The rotary brush sweeps snow from sidewalks 
streets and skating rinks 


Prepare for Blizzards 


HE splendid success which 
many American cities have 
had with Fordson equipment for 
clearing streets and sidewalks, af- 
ter heavy snows, has won the en- 
dorsement of users everywhere. 


ings are kept clean by Fordsons 
equipped with rotary brushes. 


The unrivalled economy and re- 
liability of the Fordson is particu- 
larly well shown in actual perform- 
ance on work of this character. 





Fordson powered grad- 
ers or V-shape snow] FORDSON 
plows quickly open 


Authorized Ford Deal- 
TRACTOR | ers are ready to dem 
onstrate the efficiency 


drifted streets for ve- $49 5 of Fordson snow re 


hicular traffic. Side- 
walks and street cross- 





F. o. b. Detroit 


moval equipment 








There is no obligation’ 





The City and the 

























UNICIPAL government has not kept 
pace with the advance in the art of 
municipal engineering, perhaps be- 
cause the world has been giving too much of 
its attention to the application of those hidden 
laws of nature, brought to light by the in- 
vestigations of the scientist, which contribute 
so much to our comfort and enjoyment of 
life, and has given too little attention to the 
adaptation of world-old principles of govern- 
ment to meet changed conditions. 

Our cities have grown very fast, and rapid 
crowth does not tend to the development of 
the best in government. Stable systems of 
self-government of states and nations re- 
quired centuries of time for their develop- 
ment, while our large cities have existed but 
a few generations and the problem of their 
government is new. -Let us pay tribute to 
those that have so labored that conditions are 
no worse than they are. The evils of city 
rule cannot be corrected at once and we must 
not lose faith on that account. It will re- 
quire many years to accomplish this and it 
will come soon or late, depending on whether 
good citizens are ready and willing, or are 
not ready and willing, to do their share of 
the good work. If they are content to sit 
back and let others run their civic affairs for 
them, do not let them complain if things go 
wrong. 

Most of us, I believe, recognize the faults 
of our municipalities but are inclined to lay 
the entire blame for them on the so-called 
politician, claiming that he is selfish and 
always stands in the way of reform. There, 
I think, we are wrong. Where such a type 
of politician is in control, it is because he is 
permitted by the public to be in control. It 
is true that he has much to answer for, but 
the fault lies principally in the apathy of the 
so-called good citizen who prefers to shirk 
his civie duty, who will not take the trouble 
to inform himself on public questions, and 
who is willing to leave to others the privilege 
an’ responsibility of voting, reserving to him- 
seli, however, the right to carelessly criticize 
those who are the public’s servants, for 
alleged deficiencies, without knowing what is 
involved in the particular matter that may be 
under discussion, and regardless of whether 
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Educated Citizen 


By Robert Ridgway 


Chief Engineer, Board of Transportation, New York; President, American Society of Civil 
Engineers 


the criticism is deserved or not. In my expe- 
rience I have observed that men looked up to 
because of their education and standing in the 
community are frequently more ignorant of 
what is being done by their public servants 
and how it is being done than those with fewer 
educational advantages. The judgment of 
the latter is often more sound, because it is 
based on a real knowledge of the facts and is 
not a superficial snap judgment induced by 
casual discussion or by the reading of sensa- 
tional articles in the press. 

It has been said many times that the public 
is a hard taskmaster for those who are 
charged with directing its affairs, and this is 
largely so because people have formed the 
habit of jumping at conclusions without in- 
forming themselves of the merits of the case. 
Because of this lack of information, the pub- 
lic is likely to criticize the official who serves 
it well instead of the one who may deserve 
its condemnation. By so doing it not only 
does an injustice to one who deserves well 
of it, but it works against its own best in- 
terests. Many are misled by the mouthings 
of demagogues and do not take the time to 
reason out the particular thing which may 
be under discussion. Investigations are fre- 
quently made of public departments, some- 
times for partisan reasons and political effect. 
It is well known to those familiar with these 
matters that such investigations are in many 
cases far from thorough, that they bring out 
but one side of the case, and that their con- 
clusions, sometimes based on prejudice, are 
often fundamentally in error. The inevitable 
result in such a case is that the faithful and 
honest official, innocent of wrong-doing, is 
censured and discouraged. His department is 
disorganized, because nothing is more 
demoralizing than a sense of injustice done. 
Every honest man chafes under these condi- 
tions—and most men are honest. But, worst 
of all, the body politic suffers, because what- 
ever faith it may have had has been destroyed. 
If public opinion were sufficiently alert to 
demand that all these investigations be rigidly 
thorough and impartial, we should find our- 
selves a long step in advance. The public 
should insist that reason be brought to bear 
on investigations of this kind and that all 
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Stephenson Boulevard, New Rochelle, N. Y., July 8, 1924. 





Taking the “D---” 


out of “Detour” — 


Stephenson Boulevard, New Rochelle, N, Y., 
Tarvia-built, July 10, 1924. 


ETOUR! To motorists it stands for a dis- 
agreeable, round-about, time-wasting trip. 
To merchants it often means serious loss of business. 


Tarvia 
rvice 


While occasionally detours are unavoidable, Chapter XII 
they should be of short duration only. 





Tarvia solves this paving problem satisfactorily 
for all concerned. For a Tarvia road can be laid 
so quickly that detours are short-lived. No ex- 
tended periods of conditioning after Tarvia con- 
struction. No long waiting before the new pave- 
ment can be opened to trafhc. 


When a Tarvia road is “down,” it’s “open.” 


The Batt company 






ape 
th 4 ce) New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
a) " St. Louls Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
JX 1a, Detroit Kansas City Birmingham Dallas 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Bethlehem Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
- Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
For Road Construction —**»v'sence Sartetiat — 
Repair and Maintenance 1145 BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toronto 


ontr St, John, N. Be 
Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax, N. 
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facts bearing on them be assembled and 
analyzed before a conclusion is reached. 

Do not fall into the error of condemning 
those who are doing your work, without a 
hearing or on the say-so of those who may 
have private interests to serve. The man who 
feels he is doing his work well invites atten- 
tion to it. Constructive criticism based on 
sound information is good for individuals and 
organizations. It keeps them up to the mark 
and prevents them from falling into a rut and 
aids in maintaining their morale. On the 
other hand, an effective and easy way to break 
down the morale of any organization and to 
destroy the initiative of its members is to 
nag it and find fault when it is doing well. 

Please do not get the idea that I advocate 
the pampering of public servants. They are 
not a privileged class; in fact, they should be 


held to a more strict accountability than those 
in private life. As stated before, honest criti- 
cism is good for them. I make no plea for 
those who are incompetent, disloyal, or lazy. 
Public servants should be selected only with 
reference to their honesty and fitness, indus- 
try, and loyalty. If they do not measure up 
to these requirements, they should be dis- 
missed and not allowed to demoralize their 
fellows, but if they do measure up to a high 
standard, they should have the inspiration of 
the firm support of the public they serve. In 
this way only can the morale of our public 
departments be raised to and maintained at 
that high level of efficiency that the public 
should have the right to expect. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From an address delivered by Mr. 
Ridgway to the Alumni Association of Harvard Univer 


sity, after having accepted the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts, conferred by the University on June 18, 1925. 


Not City Planning, But the Lack of It, Is Costly 


NE would think, in view of the wide-spread 
O interest in city planning, that there would 

be a general understanding of its nature. 
The practitioners of the art, however, are often 
uncomfortable because their work seems to be mis- 
understood.. In fact, the planners themselves at 
times unwittingly mislead the public into a wrong 
interpretation of their program. They dwell upon 
“achievements.” They seek “accomplishments.” 

Results certainly ought to follow every city 
plan. The fault, however, is in the tendency to 
emphasize the more spectacular phases of city 
planning activity and to overlook the benefits of 
purely directive efforts. Buildings being torn down 
to clear the way for a new street are considered 
evidence of the effectiveness of a plan. Such signs 
are easily read. And when no work of this nature 
is being done, the natural inference is that the 
city plan is not having much of an influence upon 
civic affairs. Planning commissions, therefore, are 
eager to undertake what they call real city planning 
work, meaning corrective projects that catch the 
eye, so that people will know that they are func- 
tioning, 

Planners even fall under this spell. A special 
devotion to the business of widening streets, clear- 
ing civic centers, rebuilding railroad terminals and 
opening playgrounds in populous neighborhoods 
seems to be necessary in order to establish the 
merit of one’s particular brand of planning. It 
seems to be more convincing to be able to say 
that Des Moines has spent huge sums carrying 
out the city plan, that Memphis wrecked hundreds 
of buildings to widen streets, and that Chicago is 
going to spend $22,000,00e to double-deck South 
Water Street. 

This point of view has affected the judgment of 
both public and administrative officials. The city 
plan is often viewed as an unnecessary extrava- 
gance—just another device for the dissipation of 
municipal funds. The proposals of the planning 
commission, however ingenuous, are always re- 
ceived in certain quarters with suspicion. Fre- 
quently, much-needed public improvements that 
would pay for themselves in @ short time are 
turned down because the planning commission 
with its coolly calculated reconstruction program 


has urged that the time is ripe for them to be 
undertaken. In several cities with which the 
writer is familiar, the planning commission is 
doing considerable work of great value to the 
public, but is more or less discredited in the city 
hall because it has stood firm and insisted that 
certain civic improvements ought to be done right 
or not at all. 

It is the unfortunate lot of these conscientioug 
and devoted bodies that they appear most often ag 
advocates of measures that seem to cost more thay 
the measures proposed by politicians. The inex- 
pensive day-by-day planning and visualizing and 
checking up which they try to do before growth 
takes place, somehow or other does not lend itself 
well to fire-whistle headlines. 

It can be shown briefly that there is merit and 
profit in a courageous city planning program, even 
one that does propose expenditures that might be 
termed extraordinary. Many proposals incorpo- 
rated in the city plan scarcely deserve notice, since 
the city, whether it has a plan or not, will come 
to them eventually as a matter of necessity. It is 
not the planning that is costly, it is the lack of it. 
The formless, sprawling cities of this country are 
appalling sources of economic waste. 

The city planning program properly conceived 
is essentially a device to stop bungling and blunder- 
ing in city development. Its primary aim is to 
prevent mistakes—to do the right thing at the 
right time, especially where new growth is con- 
cermm. . . 


Even. if no buildings are torn down and no 
huge bond issues are authorized to carry out a city 
planning scheme, there is much highly valuable 
preventive work for a planning commission to do. 
This phase of the problem must not be overlooked. 
The smallest as well as the largest city can do 
planning of this sort. And every growing com- 
munity will have a plan and will actively support 
a planning commission if the true significance of 
the movement is understood. 

—From a paper read by L. D. Tilton, of St. Louis, 
read before the 1925 Convention of the Iowa Engineer- 
ing Society. The complete paper, which cites numerous 
examples of effective city planning, is obtainable in pam- 
phlet form from the Society at Ames, Iowa. 
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Autocar Motor Trucks 
Are a Safe Investment for 


PUBLIC FUNDS 


UBLIC officials entrusted with the conservative and 

wise expenditure of public funds can buy Autocars, 
knowing that these funds are being safely invested in trucks 
which can be depended upon to give economical service 
over a long period of time. 

Autocar trucks are made by one of the oldest and 
largest truck manufacturers in the country. They ate 
assured of exceptional service facilities by a nation-wide 
system of 50 direct factory branches. 

Autocar trucks have been tested by years of economical 
service for thousands of owners in all lines of business. 
They dominate the commercial hauling of many large cities, 
especially in the coal trade, where working conditions are 


most severe. 


The above is a reproduction of a page in the Autocar 
Public Service-Book which lists scores of cities and 
Public Service Companies that are using Autocars. Write 
for a free copy today. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore. Pa. 


ESTABLISHES 1607 


Branches in 50 Cities 


Autocar 


Gas and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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The City’s 
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VER against unconscionable claims for 

damages for pretended injuries on icy 

sidewalks must be set the fact that city 
officials do not always conform to their obli- 
vation to use reasonable care to have public 
<idewalks and crosswalks in reasonably safe 
condition for travel. 


One of the leading and most authoritative 
decisions on the subject was handed down by 
the New York Court of Appeals (Kinney vs. 
City of Troy, 15 Northeastern Reporter, 728), 
where it was said, in reversing a judgment 
against defendant city: 


“A city is not bound to keep its sidewalks ab- 
solutely free from ice. . . The situation was 
common to all cities in a northern climate, and to 
all sidewalks in such cities—a sidewalk, difficult, 
it may be, of passage, but if so, from the ordi- 
nary action of the elements only, and from a for- 
mation of ice, which no body of men are compe- 
tent to prevent, nor under any ordinary circum- 
stances to remove. Something more than a slip- 
pery sidewalk must be shown to enable one suf- 
fering from it to cast the burden of compensation 
upon the city.” 


Reaching a similar conclusion—that a city 
is not absolutely bound to keep its sidewalks 
in safe condition—the Minnesota Supreme 
Court said in the case of Henkes vs. City of 
Minneapolis, 42 Minnesota Reports, 530: 

“In this climate such a thing would be a physi- 
cal impossibility, and an attempt to do it would 
involve an amount of expense that would bank- 
rupt any city. No court has ever held that rea- 
sonable care required an attempt to do any such 
thing. An unbroken line of authorities holds that 
mere slipperiness of a sidewalk by either ice or 
snow is not a defect for which cities are liable; 
that their obligation to keep their streets in a 
safe condition does not extend to the removal of 
ice which constitutes no other defect than slip- 
periness,” 

The opinion cites in support of this state- 
ment decisions of the highest courts of Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Michigan, New York, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

But the same court recognizes, as do the 
ourts of other jurisdictions, that a city may 
ve held responsible for injury traced to ac- 
umulation of ice or snow through municipal 
egligence, as where it is caused by defective 
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construction or structural maintenance of 
walks, drains, etc. 

In the recent case of Roberts vs. Village of 
Buhl, 200 Northwestern Reporter, 354, it ap- 
peared that at an alley corner, defendant vil- 
lage installed iron covers over the curb gutter 
in line with the sidewalk. It operated a V- 
shaped snow-plow piling the snow along the 
sides of the walk. Thawing temperature 
caused the snow to melt, and the water pass- 
ing under the iron aprons froze, and the gut- 
ter thereunder became clogged, and the irons 
at the point of contact with the walk at the 
curb heaved and became elevated about 1% 
inches. The water overflowed and was held 
on the sidewalk by the elevated iron aprons, 
where it became smooth, slippery ice, and by 
reason thereof a pedestrian fell and was in- 


jured. The Minnesota Supreme Court de- 
cided: 


“That the icy condition was not due to natural 
accumulation, but to artificial conditions; that the 
apparatus was negligently permitted to become in 
such a condition as to be peculiarly liable to cause 
the formation of the ice which the village did not 
remove, and the village is liable for such injuries, 
it appearing that the condition existed for such 
period of time as to constitute constructive notice 
to the officers having charge of such matters.” 

And, in the case of Naze vs. Town of Hud- 
son, 145 Northeastern Reporter, 468, the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court said: 

“The allegations of negligence in the declaration 
are that the plaintiff was injured by slipping upon 
ice which had accumulated in a hollow in the side- 
walk near the stump of the tree. G. L. c. 84, sec. 
17, provides that a town is not liable for an in- 
jury or damage sustained in a public way by rea- 
son of snow or ice thereon, ‘if the place at which 
the injury or damage was sustained was at the 
time of the accident otherwise reasonably safe 
and convenient for travelers.’ This statute was 
construed in Newton v. Worcester, 174 Mass. 181, 
and at page 187, 54 N. E. 521, 523, it was said 
by Hammond, J.: 

“‘We think the proper and only reasonable in- 
terpretation of the statute is, that wherever ice or 
snow is the sole proximate cause of the accident, 
there shall be no liability, but where at the time 
of the accident there is any other defect to which 
as a proximate cause the accident is in part at- 
tributable, there may be a liability notwithstand- 


ing the fact that it also may be attributable in 
part to ice or snow.’ 
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International 
Harvester 
Trucks 
in the 


New York 
Subway 


EVERAL fleets of International trucks are at 

work in the New York subways, hauling the 

celebrated granite of Manhattan out from un- 
der the feet of New Yorkers. Here, on one of the 
biggest jobs in America, where stamina and de- 
pendability get a thorough testing, International 
Trucks fill the bill. Exclusive features—remov- 
able cylinders, ball-bearing crankshaft, auxiliary 
springs, steer-easy steering gear, etc.—all prove 
their worth in work like this. 


International Trucks are popular in every conceivable 
line of business. Put your hauling in their hands. Rely on 
them for steady service year by year and you will get econo- 
my to boot. Sizes—2,000-lb. Speed Truck to 10,000-Ib. 
Heavy-Duty Truck (max. cap.) As for service, remember 
that International has 111 branches—largest Company- 
owned truck service organization in the world. 


Write for detail information and address of nearest showroom 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 


(Incorporated) 
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“In the case at bar there was evidence that the 
accident was partly due to ice as a proximate 
cause, and that the stump or root near the edge 
of the walk, against which the plaintiff struck her 
foot and fell, was a defect to’ which the accident 
was in part attributable. In these circumstances 
the defendant may be held liable.” 

As to the liability of abutting property own- 
ers, the New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals, in the case of Sewall vs. Fox, 121 At- 
lantic Reporter, 1357, followed ‘this legal 
principle laid down in 1 Thompson on Negli- 
gence, sec. 121g: -* 
- “The owners and occupiers of premises abutting 
a street in a city are not respoiisible to individuals 
for injuries resulting from a failure to remove 


from the sidewalk accumulations of snow and ice 
created by natural causes, although there is a valid 
ordinance requiring them to remove such accumu- 
lations. The only liability is to pay the penalty 
presctibed by the ordinance.” 

There are numerous decisions establishing 
a uniform rule that a city cannot transfer its 
primary responsibility concerning the safety 
of sidewalks to abutting property owners by 
ordinances of the kind above. mentioned. 
Among these decisions are holdings of the ap- 
pellate courts of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Items of Municipal Law 


sickistoell Liability for Personal Injuries 
Caused by Fire-Fighting Appliances 

In the case of Gregoire vs. City of Lowell, 148 
Northeastern Reporter, 376, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court exonerated defendant city 
from liability for injury sustained by a pedestrian 
in tripping over a coil of fire hose lying in a street 
near where the fire department was extinguishing 
a fire. The Court said: 

“The hose was in the street for the lawful pur- 
pose of carrying water from the hydrant to the 
fire. The firemen were performing a public duty 
and the fire department could exercise its own 
discretion in deciding where to lay its hose and 
how to lay it, and no other officer or department 
of the city had a right to interfere with the fire- 
men in the performance of their duty. The mem- 
bers of fire departments are public officers; they 
have duties, imposed by law for the benefit of 
all the citizens, over the performance of which 
the municipality has no control and fromm which 
it derives no benefit in its corporate capacity. The 
acts of such public officers are their own official 
acts and not the acts of the municipal corpora- 
tion or its agents. . . . A municipality is not 
liable for the wrongful or negligent acts of its 
fire department or firemen.” 


City’s Responsibilities Concern- 
ing Surface Waters 

A city has no control over the natural flow of 
the surface water. Nor is it liable for damage 
caused by the discharge of surface water which is 


the result solely of the grading of streets, the 


erection of buildings, and the improvement of 
private grounds. If, however, the city collects sur- 
face water into a single channel and casts it in a 
large and substantially increased volume on an 
adjacent owner so that the stream will be filled 
beyond its natural capacity and thereby causes the 
stream to overflow and flood his lands, the owner 
has a cause of action. But the ordinary flow of 
surface water will not be interfered with or limited 
to the natural flow as it existed before the pave- 
ment of streets and other improvements prevented 
the absorption of some portion of such waters by 
the soil. (New York Court of Appeals, Fox vs. 
City of New Rochelle, 147 Northeastern Reporter, 
544.) 


Individual Liability of Municipal Officers 
for Wrongful Acts 

“We think,” declared the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals in the case of Florio vs. 
Mayor and Aldermen of Jersey City, 129 Atlan- 
tic Reporter, 470, “that a sound public policy re- 
quires that public officers and employees shall be 
held accountable for their negligent acts in the 
performance of their official duties, to those who 
suffer injury by reason of their misconduct. Pub- 
lic office or employment should not be made a 
shield to protect careless public officials from the 
consequences of their misfeasances in the per- 
formance of their public duties.” 

Accordingly, it was held that, although defen- 
dant city was not liable to plaintiff for injury sus- 
tained through negligence of the driver of a fire- 
truck, the city being engaged in the performance 
of a governmental function in maintaining the fire 
department, the exemption did not extend to the 
negligent driver. 


Abutter’s Title to Land Occupied as Street 

Where a tract of land has been subdivided and 
platted and a common-law dedication of the streets 
made, a conveyance of a lot abutting on a street. 
made by the party -who platted and made the 
common-law dedication of such streets and alleys, 
conveys to his grantees and their grantees title in 
fee simple to the center of the street upon which 
the lot conveyed abuts, subject only to the public 
easement in the streets; thus when the public ease- 
ment in the street is abandoned or is otherwise 
terminated, the title to the land on which the street 
was located, but now vacated, with all the incidents 
of ownership, becomes absolute in the adjacent 
lot owners. (Illinois Supreme Court, Waterloo 
Condensed Milk Company vs. Voges, 147 North- 
eastern Reporter, 373.) 


City’s Duties Concerning Surface Waters 

“A city is bound to keep its streets free from 
nuisances, and it has no right to collect surface 
water on the public highway, or on the land of 
a private citizen, and discharge it upon the prop- 
erty of another, ‘where it was not wont to go,” 
declared the Iowa Supreme Court in the recent 
case of Farley vs. City of Des Moines, 203 North- 
western Reporter, 287. 
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Engine Company No. 7 of Los Angeles, Calif., County Fire Dept., 


equipped with 


irestone Heavy 


uty Gum-Dipped Pneumatics 


Equip with the Tires 
Engineered to Fire Apparatus 


By designing and engineer- 
ing the tire, tube, flap and rim as 
one complete unit—Firestone 
builds maximum tire depend- 
ability. 


Gum-Dipping, the exclusive 
Firestone process, minimizes 
friction and heat—and resists 
deterioration when tires 
stand idle under heavy 
machines. 


An exclusively design- 
ed non-skid tread clings to 
the road—gives easy steer- 


7 Re 


ing—treduces skidding or sway- 
ing, at high speeds. 


Big in design and size— 
Firestone Pneumatics cushion 
the apparatus, insuring mini- 
mum depreciation. 


Fire chiefs everywhere are 
equipping for the greater safety 
—dependability and econ- 
omy of Firestone equip- 
ment. See nearest Firestone 
dealer for the facts that 
will give you— 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





Firestone 


HEAVY DUTY PNEUMATICS FOR FIRE APPARATUS 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and Enabling Acts 
Connecticut.—Special Acts, 1925, authorizing the 
following local governments to pass zoning 
regulations: the town of Darien (No. 462, p. 
922); the city of Hartford (No. 9, p. 553, 


No. 484, p. 987); the city of New London (No. 
487, P. 197); the city and the town of Nor- 
wich (No. 494, p- 1024); the Pawcatuck fire 
district (No. 467, p. . 931); the town of West 
Hartford (No. pe PD. 934) ; and amending the 
zoning law with regard to ‘the town and bor- 
ough of Greenwich (No. 408, p. 881); and the 
city of New Haven (No. 490, p. 1006.). 

Cepar RApmws, Iowa.—Ordinance, October 29, 
1925. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


Cotorapo.—Milton v. Azpell, District Court, 
No. 86074, Div. LV, August 5, 1925. The zoning 
ordinance of the city and county of Denver (No. 
14, Series of 1925) is a reasonable and valid exer- 
cise of the police power, and the zoning of the 
lots in question for residence, is proper. 

Cotorano.—Willis and Colby v. Board of Ad- 
justment of Denver, District Court, October, 1925. 
Prior to the passage of the zoning ordinance, the 
petitioners bought vacant land adjacent to a 
brick-yard in operation in a sparsely settled sec- 
tion of the city. The zoning ordinance placed the 
vacant land and adjacent, territory, including the 
brick-yard in operation, in a “B” residence dis- 
trict. Thereupon the petitioners applied for a per- 
mit to use their land as a brick-yard, claiming that, 
on account of its proximity to a brick-yard already 
in operation, their vacant land was not useful for 
any other purpose. 


The Building Inspector refused to grant this 
permit, and, on appeal, the Board of Adjustment 
sustained him. Judge Bouck, in an oral opinion, 
sustained the action of the Board of Appeals as 
reasonable, stating that in his opinion the land 
would never become valuable for residential pur- 
poses except by preventing the invasion of other 
brick-yards. 

Connecticut—No. 28939, City of Hartford v. 
Katz, Superior Court, Hartford County, July 30, 
1025. W. Arthur Countryman, Jr., the Corpora- 
tion Counsel of Hartford, has been kind enough 

call our attention to inaccuracies in our state- 
ments in the October “Zoning Notes” based upon 
a newspaper article, with regard to this case. He 
Says: 

“This decision was made on the defendants’ 
‘emurrer to our complaint raising the ques- 
‘\on of the constitutionality of an interim zon- 

g ordinance of the city which was passed 

nder the authority of a special act of the 


City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) 
Mr. Williams may be addressed in care of Tue AMERICAN a 443 Fourth Avaaee, New York 
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General Assembly applying only to the city 
of Hartford. The denmurrer raised the sole 
question of constitutionality with regard both 
to the enabling act and the ordinance, and so 
far no issues of fact have been tried out. 

“You are not entirely accurate in your 
statement in the October issue that the defen- 
dants applied for a permit to erect a gasoline 
station. What they actually did was to at- 
tempt to foresta'l the action of the zoning 
ordinance in connection with their property 
by getting a permit and sinking tanks for gaso- 
line pumps at midnight of the day before the 
ordinance became effective. An injunction 
suit was brought by the property owners and 
by the city to restrain them from using the 
property as a gasoline station and to make 
them remove the pumps. 


“A certain portion of the same property, 
containing a dwelling house, had been used 
without change as a shop for the sale of 
antiques prior to the time when the zoning 
ordinance became effective. It is the ques- 
tion of the genuineness of this prior business 
use which will be involved if the issues of 
fact are ever tried out. 


“I may say that the Hartford ordinance 
was modeled on the Lowell ordinance which 


was passed upon, as Judge Brown indicates, 
in the Stoklosa case.” 


New Jersty—Eaton v. 
Orange (Supreme Court), 130 Atlantic Reporter 


362. In the village zoning ordinance it is pro- 
vided that: 


“In Residence ‘A’ and Residence ‘C’ dis- 
tricts, no part of a building shall be higher 
above the curb level than the distance it sets 
back from the street line of the street on 
which it faces and the front yard setback 
distance to the main front wall shall not be 
less than 25 feet, except that on a corner lot 
the setback distance from one street line may 
be reduced to not less than fifteen feet.” 


Held, an unjustifiable use of the police power. In 
accord, Heller v. Village of South Orange, 
Supreme Court, No 236, May Term, 1925. 


New Jersty.—Kaycoff v. Kaltenbach, Building 
Inspector of the City of Elizabeth ‘(Supreme 
Court) 130 Atlantic Reporter 366. The fact that 
the relator after the inspector’s refusal to grant 
a permit, “petitioned” the Board of Adjustment, 
established under the zoning law (chap. 146 of 
Laws of 1924), and was refused permission by 
them is no ground for refusing to allow him a 
mandamus. 


In this connection see also State ex rel, Roth 


Village of South 
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7-FOOT SNOW— 


Snow seven feet deep on a 5 per cent grade is nothing to 
worry about if you have a 


LINN TRACTOR AND SNOW PLOW 








on the job. The Plow in the photograph was stopped, but only 
for the taking of the picture. 


The Linn Snow Plow has power and endurance. 


For pushing heavy snow, the body can be loaded, 
to give the necessary traction. 







The conventional front steerage enables the oper- 
ator to push the plow in a straight line. 








The 18-foot spread of the wings leaves a road wide 
enough for cars and trucks to pass each other safely. 


LINN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Se MORRIS, N. Y. 
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v. City of East Orange, Supreme Court, No. 261, 
May Term, 1925, decided October, 1925. 

New Jersey.—Krumgold and Sons, Inc. v. 
Mayor and Aldermen of Jersey City, Court of 
Errors and Appeals; New Jersey Advance Re- 
ports, Vol. III, No. 43, October 24, 1925, p. 5146. 
Krumgold and Sons, Inc., was the owner of land 
located in a district made by the zoning ordinance 
a residential district. It appli¢d for a permit to 
erect on this site a building partly commercial, 


and was refused. It then at once appealed to the 


Supreme Court for a.peremptory writ of man- 
damus, and its petition was granted. This is an 
appeal to the highest court in the state from that 
decision, 

It was contended that the case was not gov- 
erned by the Nutley case (Jgnaciunas v. Risley, 
125 Atl. Rep. 121) as held by the Court below. 
At the time the Nutley case was decided, the 
statute (Ch. 146 of the laws of 1924) had not 
been passed. That statute provides for a board 
of appeals, to which application shall be made in 
cases of hardship and injustice. Krumgold and 
Sons, Inc., did not apply to this board, but re- 
sorted at once to mandamus. The Court holds 
that a resort to this board is unnecessary, the 
zoning ordinance being void. 

This is the long awaited decision by the high- 
est court of the state with regard to the validity 
of zoning in New Jersey under the carefully drawn 
zoning enabling act of 1924. 

New Yorx.—Matter of Multiplex Garages, Inc., 


1924 
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v. Walsh; Matter of Ashley v. Same, Supreme 
Court, reported in New York Law Journal, June 
28, 1924, p. 1222; Appellate Division, reported wn 
213 App. Div. 155, 210 N. Y. Supp. 178; Court 
of Appeals reported in New York Law Journal, 
October 28, 1925, p. 383 The petitioners have 
erected and are about to erect on separate lots 
one-car garages. The proposed garages are un- 
connected‘and are separately numbered, and are 
intended to be leased out separately and are not 
to be operated otherwise than individually. Held, 
not violative of the provisions of the zoning reso- 
lution of New York City, prohibiting the use of 
any building or premises for and>the erection 
within a business district of a garage intended 
to be used for more than five motor vehicles. 

Orecon.—Kroner v. City of Portland, Supreme 
Court (in Banc.), November 3, 1925. The build- 
ing code of the city, as a.prerequisite to the is- 
suance of a building permit required in the case 
of creameries employing over five persons, and 
certain other industrial structures, the filing of 
plans and the giving of certain other information. 
Plaintiffs applied for a permit for a creamery 
employing over five persons in a certain loca- 
tion without filing the plans or giving the informa- 
tion as required. Subsequently a comprehensive 
zoning ordinance was passed, placing the location 
in question in a residential section. The permit 
was refused. Held, that the provisions of the 
zoning ordinance in question in this suit were a 
valid exercise of the police power. 
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The Price 


of Snow is 


Going Up 


Every year, the price of snow goes up, for every 
year, we become more and more dependent 
upon our automobiles and our streets for 
transportation. To cripple that transportation, 
as a snow storm does, entails a high loss to the 
business of the town. 


Any of your merchants will tell you this. 
Any of your constant auto users will back 
them up. 


To keep your streets clear of snow with hand 
labor means high costs. Perhaps, that is why 
your city has had to content itself with “‘single 
track’’ streets—opened only by a single lane 
along their centers. 


Barber-Greene Snow Loaders make clear streets 
possible each winter without entailing high 
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Barber-Greene 
working after a 


in Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 
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hand labor costs. A single Barber-Greene can 
often replace as many as 200 shovelers. It can 
often clear a stretch in fifteen minutes that 
a shovel gang could not clear in four hours. 


It can make truck loading a touch and go 
affair. It can make a fewer number of trucks 
do more work. And in the summer, the Bar- 
ber-Greene can be converted into an efficient 
bucket loader to handle a hundred and one 
odd jobs about a town. 


There, briefly, are the reasons why other cities 
all over the snow sections are turning to 
Barber-Greenes. The price of snow is going up, 
and they refuse to pay it. 


What they are doing is shown in our latest 
snow removal booklet by actual pictures and 
data. Send for a copy. 
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515 W. Park Ave., Aurora, II!. 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


municipal bonds 
crease since the first of October. 
of new issues br i 
095,742, as against 
is probable that the 
not even reach the reduced October total. Although 
there have been fewer issues offered in recent 
weeks, those few issues have not met 
success that is usually the case when new issues 
are scarce. The municipal bond market kas been 
unusually quiet and dealers are disinclined to 
take on new commitments. 

One of the largest borrowers was Erie County, 
New York, which sold $2,325,000 at 4.21 per 
cent, which is almost the highest rate that county 
has ever been obliged to pay. The city of Yon- 
kers also disposed of a bond issue, but at an in- 
terest cost 4% of 1 per cent over what was paid 
in January of this year. The city of Philadelphia 
offered $15,000,000 4%’s and received bids for 
only $6,100,000. These offers were submitted by 
a few local institutions and city sinking funds 
which offered about par for the bonds. There 
were no bids received from dealers. The Phila- 
delphia Schoo! District met with a similar situa- 
tion when it offered $5,000,000 41%4’s. In each case 
the interest rate has been increased to 4% per 
cent, and it has been announced that the bonds 
will be reoffered in December, 

November election returns indicate that the 
taxpayers of the various municipalities through- 
out the country feel that they do not wish to 
pledge themselves to the incurring of any large 
additional debt for the present. 

Returns of the November general election show 
that only about a third of the issues voted upon 
received the approval of the voters. 

The two largest proposition, tat were sub- 
mited were $32,500,000 Toledo city bonds, which 
were defeated with the exception of $3,000,000 for 


Bureau for Street Traffic Research Created 


S a result of a recent action by the Board of 

Regents, the University of California has 
_ “announced the creation of the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research, to be 
located in the Southern Branch of the University 
in Los Angeles. The Bureau was established as 
the result of a grant by the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America. 

In offering the Bureau, which will carry the 

name of Albert Russel Erskine, President of the 
Studebaker Corporation, Paul G. Hoffman, Vice- 
President of the Corporation, said: 
_. The Studebaker Corporation of America, real- 
izing the pressing character of the street traffic 
problem and the need for the collection of scien- 
tic information on the subject, desires to offer 
funds for the creation of a research bureau and 
griduate fellowships in the University of pee 
fornia.” 1 

The Bureau will center its activities on a study 

urban traffic difficulties and their correction. 


0 
E tensive investigations will he made of pedes- 


grade crossings, and Kansas City, Mo., which 
approved only $2,400,000 fire and hospital bonds 
out of a total proposed issue of $26,610,000. 
It should be said, however, that all the proposed 
issues in Kansas City and several in Toledo re- 
ceived a majority vote, but not the two-thirds 
and 55 per cent vote required by law in those 
cities, respectively. 

Although official returns have not been an- 
nounced, it is believed that the voters of New 
York State approved $300,000,000 for grade-cross- 
ing elimination and $100,000,000 for permanent 
improvements, these amounts to be spread over a 
period of ten years. There is, however, some 
doubt as to the $100,000,000 issue. 

With the prospect of reduced borrowing by 
states and municipalities, nrunicipals should enjoy 
a keener demand from those investors who pre- 
fer them for their inherent security and tax 
exemption and from institutions which are re- 
quired by law to invest funds held in trust in this 
class of security. 

The following list of the more important is- 
sues indicates that the individual blocks brought 
out in November were of unusually small size: 


et 

Rate Yied 

Amount Municipality Maturity (%) (%) 

$ 330,000 Lawrence, Mass. ..... 1926-55 4&4% 4.01 

200,000 Delaware ........... 1965-25 4 4.16 

2,325,000 Erie Co. N. Y....... 1927-54 4% 4.21 

1,180,000 Yonkers, N. Y....... 1927-65 4% 4.26 

' Omaha, Nebr. ...... 1945 4% &4% 4.87 
375,000 a Y., So. 
Hun Water 

i 1930-44 4.40 4.39 

425,000 a 1926-55 44 4.40 
884,473 Mahoning Co., be 

Sewer Dists. ...... 1927-40 5 4.57 

800,000-—-Washington Subu 

Sani Dist., Md..1975-55 44% 4.44 

1,500,000 Orleans Par., La.....1926-35 4% 4.67 

500,000 Gibson Co., Tenn... .1936-65 5 oan 
625,000 Polk Co., Fla., Spec. 
Road & Bridge Dist. 

Se iche ak saws 1930-55 6 6.30 


trian control, conflicts between street cars and 
automobiles, parking methods, speed, street design, 
grade separation, signaling devices, uniform regu- 
lations, and allied subjects. Reports of the Bureau 
will be made available to all American cities. 

The two fellowships created by the Studebaker 
Corporation will each pay $1,000 per year and will 
be granted to graduate engineering students in the 
University of California at Berkeley. They are 
designed for the purpose of making possible inten- 
sive research and encouraging an interest in traffic 
engineering as a profession. 

In accordance with the terms of the offer of the 
Studebaker Corporation, Dr. Miller McClintock, 
a nationally known traffic authority who is at the 
present time Chairman of the Department of Po- 
litical Science of the University of California, has 
heen appointed Director of the Bureau. Dr. 
McClintock will be relieved of teaching duties in 
the University the beginning of the second semes- 


ter of this year, when he will resign as Chairman 
of the Denartment of Political Science 
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first Authoritative 


Manual of Snow Removal 


with our compliments 


HIS convenient pocket volume contains a mass 
of accurate snow handling data, gathered from 
all over the United States and now published in 
book form for the first time. 
A free copy will be sent you on request. 
Many pictures are included, some showing Good 
Roads Champions—the only snow plows having 
these patented features: — 
Automatic Blade Release that lets scraper 
bar ride over obstacles, 
Universal Axle Clamps that fit any type 
of truck. 
Buffer Curb Rollers that prevent damage 
to blade or to trees, walls and curbs, 
Spring Mounted Caster Wheels that hold 
plow at precisely correct height. 


TRADE MARK 


out 
of 


In a recent check-up 
of snow equipment, 
independent investi- 
ators found 1683 
d Roads Cham- 
pionsout of 2181 snow 
plows in use in 
communities. 


The GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO., Inc., KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Service and delivery branches in principal cities 


CHAMPION 


Good Roads SNow PLows 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tuk Amertcan Crty—Thank you. 
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Works Practi¢e.—American Water Works Asso- 
“ies 70 Brosdway, New York. 1925. XX + 790 
pp. Tables, diagrams. $5.00. 


Manual issued by the American Water Works As- 
tosiaian as the ode | of the work of the Association’: 
Council on* ization, of which rge W. ev 
is Chairman, -It is based on the reports of the com- 
mittees of the Council and on rs with discussions 
presented to the Association in recent years. Tie 
material has been ted by Abel Wolman, and has 
prima for members of water-works 
boards and commissions who are responsible for the 
general policies of "the “works; for salari 
who manage and superintend such works, and for the 
designers of the most’ technical ons of the works. 
It is a- publication of the - rtance in its 
field, représenting, as it does, watér-works principles 
and préetite ‘authorized and reviewed by over 300 
members of the ‘Association. The topics discussed 
in the Introduction are: the development of modern 
water-works; the significance of water-supply in 
disease, incidenee; the jurisdiction of state federal 
authorities over wees international aspects 
of water pollution; liability for disease contracted 
from & water-supply; and the beautification of water- 
works properties. e divisions of the general subject 
are treated as follows: “Collection of Water, three 
chapters; Quality of Water Supply. one chapter; Treat- 
ment of Water, seven chapters; H 


stribution of Water, 
seven chapters; Financing and Management, five chap- 


ters: and Fire Protection, two chapters. The Ap- 
pendix gives standardized forms, procedures, specifica- 
tions, and contracts. The Manual is designed to stimu- 


late study, discussion, criticism, and progress in this 
branch of public ce, on which so greatly depend 
the health, safety, and welfare of all our communities. 


Foundations of Bridges and Buildings.—By Henry S. 
Jacoby, Professor of Brid Bagiocering. Emeritus, 
Cornell bent es ne Roland . De a 
f Struct an draulic Engineering, es - 
tinia University, Second edition. McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, New York. 1925. XIX + 665 pp. Il- 
horn $3.00. 

So many changes have been made in the text in 
bringing this new edition up to date that the book 


has been entirely reset. New paragraphs are scattered 
throughout, the number of chapters remaining the 


same. This new material covers the significant changes 
in professional practice regarding foundations since 
1914. Under Piles and Pile g there is a more 


complete treatment of marine borers and mechanical 
protection, new types of piles, pulling sheet piles, use 
of new followers, and new formulas for g power. 
New types of cofferdams and caissons are shown, and 
new standard designs of piers and abutments. There is 
an article on timber piers, and in the discussion of 
underpinning, an article on the protest method. 


The Art of Town Planning.—By Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester, F. R. I. B. A., M. T. Pp. I. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1925. XX + 244 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $7.50. 


This is a volume in the Universal Art Series, edited 
by Frederick Marriott. The author justifies his dwel- 
ling at —— upon the history of the growth of towns 
by maintaining that we thus gain an impression of 
technique in this art, and of how conditions of life 
have affected its progress and how man has modified 
these conditions—all this forming the best and most 
dramatic approach to the visualization of what the 
foture may produce in orderly, efficient, beautiful city 
growth. erefore he takes us back to ancient civiliza- 
tions, returning, through Graeco-Roman town planning, 
the medieval cities, devel ents in Britain, the earlier 
and later Renaissance, the herons of industrial ex- 
pansion, and the reaction due to Romanticism, to the 
present time, when town planning fs recognized as 
based on the coordinating of science and . material. 
The remainder of the volume develops delightfully and 
Stimulatingly the theme that social well-being is funda- 
mental to sound town planning, discussing broadly, yet 
with in ways in which modern town 
— — es the demands of healthy, active com- 
muni y e. 
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A Health Survey of 86 Cities—-By the Research 
Division of the American Child Health Association. 
Published by the Association, at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
awe 1925. XXXIV + 614 pp. Charts, tables. 
For # summary of facts and recommendations from 
this survey, as y+ at the opening of this volume, 
see pages 461-464 of the November issue of The 
s\merican City. The survey was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Secretary Hoover and was carried out 
from ndieoy yd to June, 1924, 3 five men trained and 
experienced in public health. he way in which the 
investigation was conducted is described in Section 
I. In Section II the various lines of health work— 
vital statistics, communicable disease control, maternit 
hygiene, etc..—as conducted in all the cities, furnis 
a valuable analysis. Sketches of the health work in 
the individual cities are given in Section III. The 

section is devoted to ‘‘A Proposed Plan of Or- 
ization of Community Health Work for a City of 

0,000 Population.’’ is very important report is 
exceedingly readable and interesting, in addition to 
fulfilling its pee purpose of being an analytical 
reference book and developing a practical program of 
modern municipal health work. 


Society for Testing Materials—Tentative 
1925.—Published by the Society, 1315 


Standards, 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. October 23, 1925. 876 
pp. Paper, $7.00; cloth, $8.00. 

The 194 tentative standards contained in this volume 
relate to steel, ferro-alloys and wrought iron: non- 
ferrous metals; cement, lime, um and clay products; 
preservative coatings; petroleum products and Iubri- 
cants; road materials; coal and coke; timber: water- 
proofing; insulating materials; shipping containers; 
rubber products; textile materials; slate; miscellaneous. 
It is understood that these proposed standards are 
published for one or more years in order to elicit 
criticism from those active in the field of engineering 
materials, before they are formally adopted by the 
Society. The specifications and methods of test here 
presented embody the latest thought of the commit- 
tees on the subjects covered, and are now being upplied 
in the industries. 

The Phantom Public—By Walter Lippmann. Har- 
— and Company, New York. 1925. 205 
pp. .00. 

This volume is the author’s answer to the question: 
Can the majority rule? It is a study of the theory 
of pular government—of the aciuality of publie 
= on as a pe 4 power. Mr. Lippmann con- 
siders the ideal of the ‘‘omnicompetent, sovereign 
citizen’’ as unattainable, even with all the remedies 
that have been applied to bring it to pass. The pri- 
vate citizen eannot possibly be sufficiently well informed 
to make his opinion of value as to all public affairs, 
nor can he do more than support or oppose those 
who are responsible for actually doing the public work. 
Publie opinion is concerned only with the crises of 
problems, and ceases to be concerned when some 
workable adjustment of the situation has been secured 
which enables the people to resume their habitusl pro- 
cesses. The ideal of public opinion is to discern, 
and favor the action of those who can deal adequately 
with the crises, those who can maintain a regime of 
law, contract, and custom. Tests are described by 
which the author believes the public may determine 
whether the rule is defective ond be able to recognize 
the reformer, quickly and without real understanding 
of the problem. 

A Selection of Cases on the Law of Municipal Corpo- 
rations.—By Allen B. Flouton, Professor of Law. Pub- 
a by the Brooklyn Law School. 1925. 250 pp. 
2. 


A text-book which aims to present to the law student 
the fundamentals of the law of municipal coxponations 
as stated in opinions of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York and in opinicns of the lower courts 
which have been reviewed by the Court of Appeals. 

Sewer and Water-Supply Systems—State Health De- 

ent Requirements, New Jersey.—Rules and Regu- 
lations for Preparation and Submission of Designs for 
Sewer Systems and Sewage Treatment Works and 
Water-Supply Systems and Water Purification Works. 
1913, revised 1925. Handy size. 22 RP. (Apply to 
State Department of Health, Trenton, N. J.) 
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nnouncing 


New Model ‘K" 


Makes omy Easy ! 


ASILY pulling an 8-foot grader—with full bite—this new model Cletrac 

gives road builders abundant power for the hardest jobs. Sturdily built 

for years of dependable service, it represents the utmost in tractor value. For all 

types of road and grading work, it reduces operating costs and shortens the time 
required for each job. 


See the Cletrac at 


The National Road Show 
Chicago, January 11th-15th 


The Cletrac “K” is designed to furnish the greatest possible amount of usable power. With 
weight low down, its broad tracks grip without slippage, giving increased power at the draw- 
bar. It turns practically within its own length. All rocking motion is eliminated by seven 
closely assembled track wheels. Crawler tracks are quickly adjusted by “take-up” with a 
regulating screw. 


Model *“K" Cletrac is the only tractor made that can be oiled while running. One push of a 
hand plunger and the lower track wheels are thoroughly oiled without stopping the machine—a 
feature that adds extra hours to every working day. 


Call at the Cletrac Exhibit at the show—or write 
for complete details and descriptive folder. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Conferences, Committees, and How to 
Run Them.—By Edward a: Hunt. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1925. + 218 pp. $2.50. 
“planning, “organising, a Gieclding "Gh binds ot 
in p an n ° 
meetings, my and The of the gather- 
ing must be determined first, ond Ghat foun of action 
where the meeting should 

he held, who should call it, and how 3 
program mening: pointment of committees, and their 
procedure; conducting the meetings; “aes Se pub- 
licity; financing the ore | and all details 
of preliminary work and of means of securing 
harmony and definite action on essential em 
these are dealt with convincingly. Not only trade 
conventions and conferences are covered, tut also 
technical, rey and di tice conferences. Ex- 
perience of @ h order is k of the principles laid 
down in this volume. The ap ices give significant 
material from actual meetings, also a liography. 


Sod vy Benjamin F. Shambeugh, Poblished by the 
Edite n F. 4 e 
State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, amy 
1925. VIII + 716 pp. -00. 

Volume IV of the lowa Applied aiateey Series. The 
eighteen chapters are written by eight different authors 
and not only present the organizations, functions, 
powers, and duties of the various divisions of Iowa 
county government and stration, but also show 
the results of oY observation of the county work. 
The outline of the material, as given in the various 
chapter heads, is as follows: Definition of the County 
in lowa; The County Board of rvisors; Auditor; 
Treasurer; Recorder; Clerk of the District Court; At- 
torney; Sheriff ; Coroner; Superintendent of Schools; 
Administration of Justice; Welfare Work; Administra- 
tion of Highways; Taxation and Finance; Draina 
Districts in Iowa; County Administration of Health; 
The County and Elections ; Reorganization of County 
Government in Iowa. 


The State Police: by en and Administration. 
—By Bruce Smith, National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1925. XIV + 281 pp. Maps, charts. $2.50. 

Certain states maintain a system of yin patrol 
that is more like the police systems of Europe than 
the typical American lice ene, Mr. Smith 
has made @ very care study of the problem of police 
patrol in these states and in Canada, by close, per- 
sonal observation and — of the statutes 
and other printed ma 4 e presents the facts of 
organization and administration as evidence which may 
be of service to legislators and administrators, if longer 
experience shows the state police to meet the conditions 
of the larger law-enforcement problems of the future. 
The com tive absence of politics is a significant 
element in state police on and unified and 
responsible control of personnel makes for a competent 
force. This is an authoritative book, of great im- 
pertenes to students of both urban and rural police 
protection. 


Community Civics for New York State.—By Grace A. 
Turkington, A. M., and James Sullivan, Ph.D. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 1925. XV + 532 + LXX 
pp. Ilwstrated. $1.48. 

A text-book for ninth-year civics, emphasizing na- 
tural resources, and labor. It is designed to give the 
pupils a knowledge of the principles and machinery 
of government, at the same time making plain that 
hard work has changed the natural wealth of the 
country into things that make for well-being, thus 
forming a basis for local, state, and national govern- 
ment; that what we have and continue to have and 
gain depends on how hard we work; and that changes 
in government should be made th care, to meet 
changes in life. This is an inspiring presentation of 
the facts and ideals of life in home, school, community, 
and wider circles. Such a chapter, for imstance, as 
‘Finding Work for Oneself and Providi Work for 
Others’’ is of definite value in the building of char- 
acter and social efficiency. 


Teac Health in Public Schools.—By Arline Me- 
Donnold, N., Temple, Texas. VI+84 pp. 1925. 
Apply to author. $1.50. 

A condensed text for teachers, showing how to stimu- 
late and maintain the interest of children in keepin 
well and gaining in health and strength. The healt 
activities of the county are included in the plan of 
work, and the children are ht to realize the im- 
portanee of the extermination of flies, mosquitoes, and 


rats 


Cooperative ene selected bibliography on 
this subject, published in the 4- Bulletin of The 
Russell Sage Foundation i ‘or October, 1925. 


10 cents. (Apply to Frederi ‘arren Jenkins, Li- 
brorian, 180 East 22nd Street, New York.) 


1925 


603 


P. G. B. Morriss. 
icago. 1925. 153 


of any industrial conventon is to 
make the ustry serve the public better. To this 
end, it must show the progress that has been made, 
which includes equipment, materials and supplies, and 
successful methods. The place chosen is stated to 
be the most important factor in the success of the 
convention. The ints to be considered in choosing 
it are explained in this book; proper and improper 
methods of financing conventions; a preliminary sched- 
ule of the duties of a convention executive; commit- 
tees and their work; pro: speakers, entertain- 
ment features; transportation and reception srrenge 
ments, relations with hotels—all are considered in the 
light. of practical experience and good judgment. 
‘*The Troubles of Jones,’’ a story given at the end of 
the volume, shows how easily mistakes can be made 
when emergencies arise that upset the plans of a 
convention executive, and how readily the situation 
may be controlled if common sense and standardized 
practice prevail. 


How to Plan a Convention.—B 
The Drake Publishing Company, 
pp. $2.00. 


Municipal Aid to Music in America.—By Kenneth 
S. Clark. National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York. 1925. 297 


pp. ustrated. $2.00 postpaid. 


An e ition and analysis of the findings in a sur- 
vey made by the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. The chapter heads are: Our European 
Inheritance; Origin of Present Movement; What Our 
Cities Might Do; Permissive Legislation; Analysis of 
the Survey; Some Typical Music Systems; Extracts 
From Reports. This is a complete handbook, 
showing what is being done and what can be done in 
this field, and just how ° FP about it. The chapter 
on typical music systems includes special articles from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Flint, Mich., Chicago, Maher mon § 
ton, Del, Long Beach, Calif., Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Maine, St. Louis, and San Francisco, from those in 
charge of various manifestations of the development 
of municipal music. 


en oe Punds—FPinancial and Fiduciary Mat- 
ters.— Edited Alfred Williams Anthony, Chairman, 
Committee of Financial and Fiduciary Matters, Federal 
Council of Churches; Robert L. Kel Executive Sec- 
retary, Council of Church Boards of Education; and 
Lewis B. Franklin, Vice-President and Treasurer, Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Published by J. E. Stohlmann, 129 Park Row, New 
York. 1925. 130 pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


The an in this volume were presented at a con- 
ference of treasurers, financial secretaries and others 
intimately connected with the administration of funds, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., February 16-18, 1925. The 
rincipal chapter heads are: Charging Off Depreciation; 
ndesignated Legacies; Annuities; sts; Building Up 
Endowments; Security of Investments; Ethics Involved 
in Investments; Legislation; Canons of Wise Public 
Giving; Cooperation with the Bar and with Banks; 
Better Wills; Gifts Through Insurance; Promotional 
Campaigns and Publicity. The articles are by ex- 
perienced legal and financial advisers. 

The Children’s Bureau: Its History, Activities and 
Organization.—By James A. Tobey. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 1925. XII+83 pp. $1.00. 


This is No. 21 of the Service Monographs of the 
United States Government, published under the auspices 
of the Institute for Government Research, Washington, 
D. C. It is wholly descriptive, not critical. and is de- 
signed to give the public a knowledge of the organiza- 
tion and operations of the Bureau which will stimulate 
interest in the Bureau and make it of greater service. 

Commonwealth Fund Program for the Prevention of 
Reena -—-s regress Report, published by the Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 
East 42nd Street, New York, September 25, 1925. 47 
pp. This report covers the four years since 1921 in 
carrying on the activities of the five-year demonstra- 
tion Program in child guidance and visiting teacher 
work. These activities are administered by four co- 
operating organizations with the aid of appropriations 
granted pe <mnng 4 by the Commonwealth Fund. 

0 


(Apply to Graham meyn Taylor, Executive Director 
of the Joint Committee.) 


The Tax Situation in El Paso County, Colorado.— 
A series of news articles on this subject prepared by 
Don ©. Sowers, Secretary of the Bureau of Business 
and Governmental Research, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Boulder, Colo., and published in 
The Gazette and Telegraph, Colorado Springs. The 
articles are gathered together in the supplement of 
this newspaper for September 22, 1925. They present 
an exhaustive survey of the conditions covering the 
ten-year period during which the tax burden of the city 
has increased, (Apply to the newspaper.) 
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Laid in 1891- 
Relaid, other side up, in 1924- 


~who can say when this vitrified 
brick pavement will 
finally complete its usefulness? 


HE background of the illustration at the 

top of this page is an actual photograph of 
a typical section of the surface of the principal 
business thoroughfare of Sunbury, Pa. The 
brick on this street, a main traffic route of the 
city, was originally laid in 1891, 34 years ago. 
In 1924 it was taken up and relaid. The perfect 
condition of the relaid surface shows clearly 
in the photograph. Could Sunbury—or any 
other community—have made a better paving 
investment? Can your community—right now 
—do better than to pave with vitrified brick, 
the pavement with salvage value built in it? 


VITRIFIED 


Pi 


OUTLASTS THE BONDS 





Pave With 








THE PAVEMENT THAT 
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Cooperative Relations Between Official and Unofficial 
Health Aquae—S 8. W. Welch, State Health Of- 
ficer of bama. Reprint No. 981 from the Public 
Health Reports, December 26, 1925. An ad given 
at the Twenty-second Annual Conference of State and 
Territorial Officers with the United States Public Health 
Service, at Lge a4 June 11-13, 1924. 9 pp. Soe 
finite plan w these agen: may cooperate in 
division of in joint activities; with an analysis 
of the difficulties the way to overcome them. 5 
cents. (Apply to Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D, C.) 


A Preliminary Street Plan for Des Moines, lowa.— 
The first of a series of reports of surveys authoriz 
by the Zoning Commission of Des Moines preliminary 
to the preparation of a sound lan. 68 quarto 





p. Maps, charts, tables. Pre ee age Bar- 
tholomew, - plan engineer, of St. is, and his 
associates. e cost of rem street work already 


undertaken in Des Moines is emphasized and presents 
a strong argument for the proposed systematized ar- 
rangement of the streets having a city-wide or com- 
munity importance. An effective series of plates 
brings out various points of characteristics, growth, 
and development that have a perrne upon the problem. 
(Apply to the Zoning Commission. 


Reasonable Budgets for Public Libraries and their 
Units of ae ed O. R. Howard Thomson, Li- 
brarian, The James V. Brown Library, amsport, 
Pa. Published by the American Library Association, 
86 East Randolph Street, Sine. Ill 1925. 44 pp. 
This is an enlivening and practical discussion of the 
subject. ‘*‘How to re costs for a city of 30,000 
population’’ is the main section, and there is other 
illuminating material which m&kes clear the relation 
of the library to the community. Two of the Ap- 
pendices give tables of salary statistics for large and 
medium-sized public libraries. 80 cents; paper, 50 
cents. (Apply to the Association.) 


New York State Council of Parks.—First Annual Re- 
port. October, 1925. 77 pp. Views, maps, charts. 
The State Council of Parks was created to coordinate 
the various scattered state park species, as an es- 
sential part of the unified state par progrem initiated 
in 1923. This v attractive booklet presents the 
principles of New York State park planning, and the 
activities and plans of the Council and the regional 
park commissions, also the rules and regulations and 
the organization of the Council, and the membership 
of the regional commissions. 


South Carolina Conference of Social Work.—Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, held at Coker 
College, Hartsville, S. ©. June 4-6, 1925. uarterl 
Bulletin published by the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare, 304 Palmetto Building, Oolumbia, S. C. June 
1925. group meetings on child 


148 pp. Besides the 
welfare, Travelers Aid Societies, public health, family 
welfare, and the Indeterminate tence Act, there 
were discussions at the general sessions on nty 
Councils’ of Social Work; The Social Conscience of 
South Carolina as Expressed Through Its Penal Insti- 
tutions; two a vy on taxation; Recruiting for Public 
Welfare; md e Worker's Need of Play. (Apply 
to the publishers.) 

State De- 


Survey of Public Health Nursing in the 
Lucy Mipnicecade. 


partments of b 

Superintendent of Nurses, United States Public 
Service. t No. 978 from the Public Health Re- 
ports, December 12, 1924. 28 pp. Covering the fol- 
ge to ag a o~ is é valiees standard 
or duties; 0 qualifications, experience, 
and pay; how the nursing work of the health depart- 
ments is coordinated with voluntary es in order 
to avoid duplication of work and waste of time and 
effort; and other pertinent facts relating to — 
health nursing. The survey covers 44 states, 

the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and the District 
Columbia, 5 cents. ( ly to the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. 0.) 


Salaries of Officials in Wisconsin, 1925.—Com- 
piled by Lorna Lewis, Librarian of the Municipal 
Information Bureau, University Extension Division, 
University of Wiscons Madison, Wis. Information 
Report No. 44 of the Bureau. mber, 1925. 11 
mimeographed pp. Tables, with introduction. Covering 
all the 141 es of the state. Apply to Ford H. 
MacGregor, Ohief of the Bureau.) 

Gas Hazards in Street Manholes.—By S. H. Katz, 
Associate Physical Chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bureau of Mines, Department cf Commerce, and 
i. G. Meiter and J. J. Bloomfield, Assistant Chemists, 
Bureau of Mines. Serial No. 2710, Reports of Inves- 
tigations by the Bureau. October, 1925. 20 mimeo- 
craphed #?, Tables. (Apply to the Bureau, Wash- 
ogton, D, ©.) ; 
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City H Where Does Your City Stand?—The 
November, 1925, issue of the Survey Graphic. 80 quarto 
pe. Illustrated. Outlining and interpreting the public 

ealth movement as a function of American city govern- 
ment. Dr. Haven Emerson is the editor of this number 
and the author of the opening arti ‘*The Robust 
City.’’ The issue is edited and = ed with the 
cooperation of the American Child Health Association, 
the American Public Health Association, the American 
Social ene Association, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance mpany, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing, the 
National Health Council, and the National Tuberculosis 
other organizations, officials, and 
voluntary health workers. The topics covered through- 
out the issue are child and family welfare, the law 
and lawbreakers, the co t i , the pr tion 
of health, o zing social forces, town planning, the 
city community, immigration and race relations, school 
community, industrial relations, peace and inter- 
national relations, motives and ideals. 





Directory of City Officials and Index to Kansas Cities. 
—Bulletin No. 54 published by the League of Kansas 
Municipalities, Lawrence, Kans. July 1, 1925. 100 
bp. Including —. dates of incorporation and 
of regular council meetin occupations of city council- 
men, salaries of city officials, policemen and firemen 
number of policemen and en, and directory of 
public improvements. $5 each; $50 per dozen. (Apply 
to the League.) 
_ Cleveland Traffic.—Third Traffic Report of the Cleve- 
land Automobile Club. September 19, 1925. Pre- 
sented to the Fourteenth National Safety Congress, 30 

uarto pp. The second of the Club’s traffic studies out- 
lined a comprehensive traffic system for the city. This 
third report is based upon a careful Geckewe of 
the actual results of the program, showing that it is 
beginning to reduce accidents and to relieve congestion. 
Emphasis is laid upon a driver's license law, and the 
establishment of a Safety Engineering Bureau in the 
Police Traffic Department, with propused legislation 
necessary to that end. (Apply to tne Club, at The 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

The London County Council and What It Does for 
London.—Six pamphlets: Public Health, 48 PP.» 6d.; 
London Parks and Open Spaces, 115 pp., 1s.; Housin 
36 PP-» 1s.; The Londoner’s Education—Its History an 
Dev ment, 58 pp., 9d.; The London Ambulance Ser- 
vice, 32 pp., 6d.; The mdon Fire Brigade, 52 pp., 
6d. Views, maps. Published by Hodder & Stoughton 
Ltd., Fa — sone to the University of London Press, 
Ltd., 17 Warwick Square, London, E. C. 4, England. 
1924 and 1925. In his Forewo Montagu H. Cox 
Clerk of the Council, presents the series as designed 
to render easy and natural a full general knowledge 
of London’s administration. (Apply to the publishers.) 

Town Planning in Great Britain, Europe, and America. 
—tThree by Sir John Sulman, Honorary Com- 
missioner for New South Wales at the International 
Town-Planning Conference held at Amsterdam, July, 
1924, submitted in January, 1925, to Hon. Sir. George 
Fuller, K. ©. M. G@., Premier of New South Wales. 
Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales. Including interesting accounts of the 
author’s observations in a number of American cities, 
as well as the garden cities and villages of England, 
and a few cities on the Continent. 11 large pp. 
10d. (Apply to Alfred James Kent, Government Printer, 
Sydney, New South Wales.) 


Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association.—Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting, held in 
Biloxi, Miss., June 15-17, 1925. 134 pp. Interesting 
papers and discussion on various problems of adminis- 
tration and industrial, agricultural, and civic work of 
commercial organizations. The topics discussed in- 
clude city Eo and pening. interracial cooperation, 
housing and health work. ( pply to Burke Hoogood, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Durham, C.) 


Smallpox.—A Preventable Disease.—Published by 
the American Association for Medical Progress, Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 20 pp. This pamphlet 
has just been revised and now includes the 1924 small- 
pox statistics for the United States, and the figures for 
the first six months of 1925. A striking comment on 
anti-vaccination sentiment and its tendency. (Apply 


Benj. C. Gruenberg, Managing Director of the As- 
cociation.) 


Louisville, Ky.—Your City Government.—A review 
of the work of the Fm my city administration, Huston 
Qu Mayor. By Charles Roser, Auditor, Public Utili- 
ties Bureau. Published by the .cit 
the information of the taxpayers. 
ply to the author.) 

Art Jury, Philadelphia.—Fourteenth Annual Report 
of this branch of the city government, coming the 

Pp 


proceedings during 1924. 47 . Illustrated. ( 1 
to Andrew Wright Crawford, Becretary.) iad 


of Louisville for 
925. 63 pp. (Ap- 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Factories: San Leandro, Calif. Offices: New York City 


Stockton, Calif. Peoria, Ill. San Francisco 


Successor to 


Cc. L. Be The Holt Manu- 
BEST Tractor Co. yar i HOLT 





Reduced prices on “‘Caterpillar’’ Tractors 
F. O. B. Peoria, Ill. 
10-Ton - $5950 5-Ton - $3650 2-Ton - $1950 
F. O. B. San Leandro, California 
Sixty - $5500 Thirty - $3400 











II@1235 


Time Saved is 
money earned 


“CATERPILLAR” 
TRACTORS 


supply power to build 
and maintain roads. 


But their dependability 


earns an extra premium. 


They ask few favors 
of the weather. 


They don’t sulk at 
overtime. 


Completion of a job 
on schedule time 
frees equipment for 
a new job! 


Ask the nearest 
dealer—we'll 
gladly tell you 
who he is. 
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Financial Statistics of Cities Lay Population 
o! Over 30,000: 1923.—Issued by the 


Covering 248 citi Og 
, v 
neaetions, the assessed waltnilen Ut haanie y, 


aod the taxes levied thereon in 1923, and their in- 
devtedness and s ed the close of that 
year. 571 pp. ables. 1.00 (buckram). (ap ly 
i. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. »P 


The City Parks Association of Philadelphia.—Thirty- 
sixth Annual Report of the Association, for 1924. 144 
PI Many interesting ag The report de- 
scribee an ig developmen “apety te Andvow Weight 

future 0 a. 4 
je = “g the Association, 


Crawford, Reco ay Wang &: of 
Gi rard Building, P: Iphia, Pa.) 


The Civic Club of Philadelp’ 
Report, 1924-1925. An interesting account of the 
work of @ club that is never idle. It was at the 
thirtieth annual meeting of the Club that the subject 
of regional planning was younetee by ben er Adams, 
General Diteeter of Plans and Surveys o e Com- 
mittee on the Regional Plan = New York vay Its En- 
virons; later the subject of a regional gh ng for Philadel- 
phia and vicinity was taken up through — 
of the Club, and it -¥ we being. act vel pushed 
(Apply to Miss Claire gy oe tary, 
1300 Spruce Street, Dinied een "P 

woe ceatien ah ae aR eas 
ternity and eae, account of the administra- 
tion of the Shepard-Towner Act, of November 23, 1921, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924. Publica: tion 
No. 146 of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
Florence E. Kraker, Associate Director ilar the Maternity 
and Infant-Hygiene Division of the F 
This Act of ngress makes a the states, 
if matched 4 state funds, Federal aid _ * reducin 
maternal and infant mortalit ty and promotin, = heal 
of mothers and infants. . PR sahington, 10 cen . opr” 
to Government Printing Office, 


Fairmount Park Arsalan, Phiadaigha—Fity 
third Annual Report of the of Trustees and the 
Proceedings of the Fi os 
Association, Covering the progress of 1924. 96 Py 
Well illustrated. (lee fe to yo Wright Crawfo 
Executive Secretary Associa’ 

Broad Street, Stlicdelphinn ” Pa.) 


Public Welfare and the Community.—<A statement 
on this subject as it relates to the North Carolina plan 
of public welfare, issued, February 1, 1925, for Sm 
North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs, by 
Bureau of Public Discussion, University . a 
Division. Prepared ugh the cooperation of the 
University School of Public Welfare, the State Board 
of Charities and ro? Welf and the De artment 
of Public Welfare of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs. ‘‘Public welfare is no longer thought of in 
the old terms of merely charities and corrections, but 
as a very essential service toward the development 
of human adequacy.’’ 53 pp. Al to et a, 
ro University of North Caro 


Recreation in Wisconsin Cities, 1924.—Compiled “ 
Lorna L. Lewis, Librarian of the Municipal Informa- 
tion Bureau, University Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Information Report No. 
43 of a Bureau. September, 1925. 5 mimeo hed 
Pp. Ta Wes introduction. Covering all the cities 

Wisco (Apply to Ford H. MacGregor, Chief 
of the Bareeu.) 


Reports Received 


Curcaco, Ir1.-—Annual Reports, a Court, Decem- 
» 1921, to November 30, 1924 


Curcaco, sey —Annual Report, “Resivenhte of Public 
Works, 1924 


Ger, County. Iut.—Annual Report, Auditor, Forest 
Preserve ict, 1924 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN -—Budget for 1926, by Board of 
Estimate and Taxation 

New York Srtate.—Annual Report, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, year ended June 30, 1925 

Pawnuska, Oxta.—Annual R of the City Under 


Managerial Form of ernment, year ending 
June 30, 1925 


Satt Laxe City, Uran.—Annual Report, City Engineer, 
' 1924 


Sureverort, La.—Biennial Report, 1923, 1924 


eas Mass.—Annual Report, Water Commissioners, 
4 


Wicmincton, Dev.—Annual Report, Bureau of Fire, 1924 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


DecemBer 4-5.—Assury Park, N. J. F 

New Jersey Sanitary . -—a~ Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Edward Guion, M. D., Box 418, Atlantic City, 
N. 


Decemper 8.—New York. 

Society of Terminal Engineers. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, es H. Newman, 30 Church Street, New 
York. 

DECEMBER 9-10—Wasuincton, D. C. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, S. A. Thompson, 824 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

December 10.—New York. 

imerican Engineering Standards Committee. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, P. G. Agnew, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

DecemBer 10-11.—Cuicaco, Itt. 

Association of American Municipal Organizations. An- 
nual conference. Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, 
Lawrence, 

DecemMBerR 28-81—New York. 

American Sociological Society. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, E. W. a Faculty Exchange, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, 

DecemBer 28-31.—New York. 

National Community Center Association. Annual ~— 
in. Secretary, LeRoy E. Bowman, 503 Kent Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

TANUARY i a Va. ? 

American Forestry Association. Annual meeting. 
Fxect utive Secreta Ovid M. Butler, 1523 L Street N. 
W., Washington, Bc. 7 
Jax ry 8-9.—SaLem, ion 

\ew England Se. of Commercial Executives. 
Secretary, Earl J. Arnold, Chamber of Commerce, Bristol, 


Jaxcary 11—Cureaco, Int, 

International Association of Street Sanitation Officials. 
Annual meeting, A. M. Anderson, 10 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, in. 


January 11-15.—Curcaco, In. 
American Road Builders’ Association. Annual con- 


vention and Road Show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birchland, 
37 West 89th Street, New York. 
WEEK BEGINNING JANUARY 18.—Fort WortH, Tex. 

Texas Section Southwest Water Works Association. 
Eighth ‘~ short school for water-plant operators. 
Secretary M. Ehlers, Sanitary Engineering Division, 
State ly ‘of Health, Austin, Tex. 

January 20-21.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Arthur Ringland, 2034 Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

January 20-22.—New York. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual meeting. 


Secretary, . Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 
York. 


January 27-29.—Burrato, N. 
American Society of Heating a Ventilating Engineers. 
meeting. Secretary, F. C. Houghton, 29 West 
839th Street, New York. 
January 27-29.—Toronto, Ont. 
os Institute ‘of Canada. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, R. J. Durley, 176 Mansfield Street, Montreal, 


ue. 

a 28-30—New York. 

Second National Better Films Conference. Address: 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
Fesrvary 17-19.—Syracuse, N. Y. 

_ Association of Highway Officials of the North Atlan- 

tio States. Annual Meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. 
Tee Grover, State Highway a ay ie Trenton, N. i 2 
yd at oa any paves D. 
ucation me tom q be rt t 
aia eee ion epa men of ave. 
Shankland, 1201 16th St. No “W., Washington, 'D. 
rae 22- aetna, Inn. 
merican Concrete Pipe Association. Annnal c 

tion. Secretary, - W. Loving, 111 West Washington 
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Anywhere 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


“Sure Footed’”’ 


Economical 
Everywhere 


Hadfield-Penfield Rigid Rail Tracks 
take H-P One-Man Graders through 
all possible and many seemingly im- 
possible places. Over mud, stones, 
snow, or ice, the Tracks are unbeat- 
able. They also give the Fordson 
ample traction for other equipment. 


With this attachment for a Fordson 
and one man to operate it, the less 
important streets of city or town can 
be graded, scraped and rolled. In 
winter it removes snow cheaper and 
quicker than can be done in any 
other way. 





For parks, playgrounds, golf 
grounds, allotments and in contract- 
ing and construction work, the 
Hadfield-Penfield ‘‘One-Man’’ 
Grader will cut the time and costs of 
earth moving. In back filling and 
ditching it saves a lot. 


Built of excellent material, lasts 
long, works faithfully. 


Hadfield-Penfield Rigid Rail Tracks 
made a Crawler of a Fordson. Flat 
treads for city streets. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


The Hadfield -Penfield Steel Co. 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


RIGID 
RAIL 
TRACKS 


HADFIELD 
PENFIELD 


ONE 
MAN 
GRADER 
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New Type of Jack Introduced 


A lifting device which has special advantages 
for fire apparatus and other heavy motor trucks 
erated by municipalities is the Pedersen “Oil- 
jal,” now being placed on the market by the Oil 
Jack Company, Inc., of 1457 Broadway, New 
York. This new jack is said to embody novel 
applications of principles long recognized as. of 
prime importance in the design of lifting devices 
and to overcome difficulties which have prevented 
successful use of these principles in the past. 
The sectional view herewith explains the con- 
struction of the “Oiljak” and its operation. 

Raising the handle of the jack, which fits into 
socket “C,” raises pump plunger “H, drawing 
oil from reservoir “R” through channel “N” and 
ball check valve “B” into chamber = Lower- 
ing the handle compresses the oil in chamber “G, 
seating valve “B” and forcing oil through chan- 
nel “M” past ball check valve “P” into chamber 
“A” causing plunger “L” to raise and lift the 
load. To lower, slightly turn the needle valve 
“D.” This opens outlet “E” and permits oil to 
travel back again to reservoir “R.” we 

There is always absolute control of lifting of 
load the instant you stop pumping at any point of 
stroke, either up or down. The load positively 
holds its position and is always under instant 
control. The needle valve “D” positively con- 
trols speed of lowering. Closing the needle valve 























holds the load at any point. 

The oil is not under pressure in reservoir “R,” 
which is in the main casting. Chamber “~, 
where the pressure occurs, is entirely surrounded 
by a steel jacket. There is no chance of leakage, 
expansion, or breakage. 

Every detail of construction has been worked 
out to insure long service even under rough usage. 
The swivel-head is corrugated and hardened to in- 
sure firm grip under load. The ram is solid steel, 
13 inches diameter, heat-treated and ground. 
Adjustable oil-retaining packings prevent leakage. 
The rocker arm is rigidly constructed and pro- 
vided with a positive stop, oscillates on a heat- 
treated fulcrum bolt, and projects over the pump 
stem and thus protects it. The base is 614 inches 
in diameter and the entire casting will support 
many times the rated capacity of the “Oiljak.” 

With the Pedersen Oiljak, any load within the 
limit of the jack’s capacity can be raised with 
little effort, steadily, smoothly, and quickly. It 
also lowers the load without jar or shock and 
can be instantly stopped at any position. More- 
over, the jack may be operated with short, inch- 
by-inch motions of the handle, if desired. A full 
stroke is not necessary as in the case of most 
jacks. This makes the Oiljak particularly prac- 
tical for cramped quarters or obstructed spaces. 
In dangerous locations, this jack can be operated 
at a distance by using a longer handle. 











SECTIONAL VIEW OF OILJAK, AND THE DEVICE IN OPERATION UNDER AN AMERICAN-LA FRANCE 
TRUCK IN THE FIRE DEPARTMENT, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Trinidad over old brick! 


Modern, smooth-surface pavements—at half 
the usual cost and with minimum interruption 
of traffic—are possible where old, worn-out 
pavements of brick, concrete, macadam or stone 
are re-surfaced with Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 

Photograph shows East Wayne Street— 
Calhoun to Hanover—at Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 
surfaced with Trinidad over old brick in 1923— 
a total of 23,986 square yards. 

Trinidad is a native-lake asphalt—not an 
artificially-produced product. No other type of 
bituminous paving even approaches it in long- 
lasting, low-cost service. Nor in attractiveness, 
ease of cleaning, ease of repair and freedom 
from noise. 

Write at once for Trinidad “service records.” 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


TRINID ASPHALT 
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Reducing Street-Cleaning Expenses 
by Motor Sweepers 


City officials seem to be giving more attention 
than ever before to the reduction of their street- 
cleaning expenses through the installation of mod- 
ern motor sweepers. 

Utica, N. Y., has recently installed two Childs 
motor pick-up street sweepers, made by the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica, N. Y., and in 
so doing was able to replace several horse-drawn 
equipments and many broom men. 

Borough President Maurice E. Connolly, of 
Queens, recently made formal acceptance of two 
Childs sweepers for New York City. These 
sweepers are the first to be used in this section. 

Some of the other cities using Childs sweepers 
are: Hamtramck, Mich.; Port Arthur, Tex.; 
Elmira, N. ¥.; Windsor, Ont.; Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Massena, N. Y.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ford City, 
Pa., and East Cleveland, Ohio. Palatka, Fila., 
has just placed an initial order for one ma- 
chine. 


Portable Fire-Pumps for 
Adequate Protection 
in Small Towns 

A small fire-pump for outly- 
ing sections of cities and for 


towns, villages, and townships 
where a simple piece of equip- 
ment and price and dependable 
service must be considered, is 


being made by the American 
Steam Pump Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich,, in its Barton por- 


table fire-pump. This pump 
will furnish a satisfactory fire- 
stream from any source of 


water-supply available. Many 
small cities and towns have only 
low water-pressure systems av- 
traging from 25 to 50 pounds 
pressure per square inch. This 
a together too low to permit 
elective work in case of a bad 
re. In this case the Barton 
portable fire-pump can be used 
as a booster. (See page 703.) 

In towns and villages having 








CHILDS SWEEPERS DELIVERED TO NEW YORK CITY 


a limited water-supply, this pump provides sure 
protection against fire loss. It is easy to operate, 
as any one who can run an automobile can oper- 
ate the pump. The pump is light in weight, yet 
strong enough to withstand the most rigid tests. 
It is quickly mounted on the front of a car or 
truck by means of a power-take-off connection, 
allowing for direct drive with no loss of power in 
transmission. The pump is quickly primed by an 
automatic primer. The impellor is of the open 
type which will handle water containing sand, 
small pebbles or cinders. This feature is a big 
advantage where it is necessary to get water 
from any source of supply, such as in small towns 
and villages. All parts of the pump are easily 
accessible, and the ground clearance of the pump 
as attached is greater than that of the front axle. 
The motor can be cranked with the pump mounted 
on the car. The pump is easily drained and is 
always dry when not in use and thus cannot freeze 
in transit or in service. The pump is made for 
mounting either on Ford cars or trucks or light- 
weight trucks such as the Dodge or Reo. 





BAETON PORTABLE PUMPER MOUNTED ON FRONT OF LIGHT- 
WEIGHT TRUCK 

















Paving America 
With Vibrolithic 


ONSTRUCTION of the first Vibrolithic pavement, back in 1911, 

marked a new epoch in pavement history. The merits of The 
Vibrolithic Method were quickly recognized. Rapid progress followed. 
Today the Vibrolithic organization is represented by 23 sales offices, 
actively covering 38 states and Canada. 

















Vibrolithic growth is based on merit—over a period of 14 years, 43 per 
cent of our business has come from localities that had previously used 
Vibrolithic. Salesmanship may land the first order, but repeat purchases 
are based on experience with the article itself. 


Notwithstanding the rapid expansion of our organization into new terri- 
tory during the last three years, 63 per cent of the 1925 yardage is repeat 
business (an increase of 20 per cent over the 14-year average) ; over 12 
per cent is in newly-developed territory and approximately 25 per cent in 


new communities, located in territory where Vibrolithic previously had 
been laid. 


In other words, Vibrolithic is enjoying an excellent “repeat” business, 


healthy expansion in new territory and adding many new localities in 
developed territory. 


Although single cities have laid as much as 500,000 square yards, 
Vibrolithic progress is not controlled by large areas in the greater centers 
of population, but is distributed over 218 different localities. Of the 
towns that have constructed Vibrolithic, 46 per cent have less than 5,000 


population ; over 16 per cent are between 5,000 and 10,000, and 17 per cent 
are between 10,000 and 20,000. 


Today you will find Vibrolithic on both the east and west coasts, as far 
north as Vancouver, B. C., and south to San Antonio, Texas. 


Write for our Illustrated Booklet A-12, 
“Paving America with Vibrolithic.” 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING DES MOINES, |OWA, 
SALES OFFICES IN, 23 OTHER CITIES 
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THROWING 270 GALLONS PER MINUTE OVER A 
FOUR-STORY BUILDING, USING A BARTON 
PORTABLE FIRE-PUMP WITH 10-FOOT SUCTION 


The Swing-Bob a New Piece of 
Playground Equipment 

The Swing-Bob, one of the latest additions to 
the line of playground apparatus made by the 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company, 1900 29th 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., has many features 
which appeal particularly to younger children. It 
is a perfectly safe piece of equipment and will 
accommodate from one to twelve children. It 
consists of two sets of A frames between which 
is swung a bob seat 16 feet long, strongly rein- 
forced at the bottom and with a center rail to 
which the children hold. The bob seat swings 
hack and forth between the A-frames, furnish- 
ing plenty of exercise and amusement. It oper- 
ates easily and quietly on roller-bearing hinges 
mounted on the steel frames, which are 
constructed on galvanized steel pipe. The 
swing rods are of carbon steel. 


Improvements in Liberty, N. C. 
Spoon & Lewis, consulting engineers, 
Greensboro, N. C., who are associated 
with Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Boston, 
Mass., have been engaged by the town 
of Liberty, N. C., to prepare preliminary 
surveys and estimate for the installation 
of water and sewerage system. The pre- 


| 
iil 


iminary work is now in progress. 


Ornstein Patent Suit 
Won by Plaintiffs 

U. S. District Judge D. J. Campbell 
of the Eastern District of New York 
handed down his decision on November 
10 in the suit of the Electro Bleaching 
Gas Company and Wallace & Tiernan 


Company against the Paradon Engineer- 





703 


ing Company for infringement of the Ornstein 
patent U. S. No. 1,142,361, which covers the solu- 
tion feed process of chlorination of water and sew- 
age. Judge Campbell found that the patent was 
valid and that the apparatus of the defendant in- 
fringed the patent. The Electro Bleaching Gas 
Company is the owner of the paient, and that com- 
pany prosecuted the suit, making the sole licensee, 
Wallace & Tiernan Company, a plaintiff with it. 
The Court in its decision reviews all of the cita- 
tions of the prior art set up by the defendant and 
finds that none of them anticipated the Ornstein 
solution process. 


A Compact Blue-Print System 


The very compactness and simplicity of the 
Wickes blue-print system, manufactured by Wickes 
Brothers, 2017 Water Street, Saginaw, Mich., ac- 
counts for its reasonable cost and the large num- 
ber in use in drafting-rooms where a large or 
small number of prints are required. 

The contact between the tracing and the paper 
is secured by means of a single slide continuous 
belt passing around the feed rolls and the metallic 
cylinder and covering over 92 per cent of its cir- 
cumference. The tension of this belt is regulated 
automatically and the light is projected directly 
in a radial line through the tracing without hav- 
ing to pass through any intervening glass, nor is 
it deflected by reflectors of any sort. The spirally 
disposed wires of the cylinder offer much less 
actual obstruction to the light, according to the 
manufacturers, than any glass cylinder would, and 
the light is consequently much closer to the blue- 
printing paper; in fact, the distance from the light 
to the paper is only 2 inches around its entire 
circumference. (See illustration on page 705.) 

In continuous printing, the paper passes from 
the light-tight storage compartment, over the feed- 
ing table, which is at an angle of 45 degrees, then 
down to the feeding roll. The blue-print paper 
and tracing then travel around the printing cylin- 
der, the tracing being delivered to the operator if 
he so desires, or it can go with the blue-print paper 
into the storage compartment in the rear of the 
machine. The printing of separate prints is just 
as readily accomplished as the ordinary continu- 
ous printing. No dark room is required, and the 
lighting elements are mercury vapor lamps. 
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RE Traffic Control 


A reliable control 
that’s giving 
wonderful 
satisfaction 


Twenty-five years of building 
flashers for outdoor use, told 
us many of the problems 
to meet in designing Reco 
Controis. 


Traffic signal work presents 
many difficult problems and the control 
apparatus must be reliable. Reco Con- 
trols have stood the acid test and will 
stand such abuse as will render the oe hs io 
, y v4 e ve a special bulletin on traffic contro 
average device unusable. that’s mighty worth reading. Write for it, 
Reco Controls are featured by sim- 


plicity, ease of adjustability, con- “kX Tal Cy 
venience of renewals, accessibility of ELECTRIC COMPANY 


any part, reliability of motor. ° 
2663 W. Congress St., Chicago 






































PASE oes 


These twenty-five eee Autocars have just completed work on the new Absecon 
lvd. leading into Atlantic City. 


Have You Ever Used Heil Equipment? 


HOSE who have, know how well Heil steel dump Bodies are built for 


P . _ avo “— galt of er hl hauling ashes, rubbish, garbage, cin 
road-building work. ey know how ? all 
little it costs to keep Heil Hoists and ns, angen, cans, Sym eee 8 
Bodies in service. They know that material. Heil Hoists mount on am) 
Heil dumps are on the job, all the make or model motor truck. Write 


time, to do the job right. for Catalog 140 and Ford Bulletin 150. 


1242-60 26th Ave. ggegr BR ERE, Gq, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Mfrs. Steel Dump Bodies, Hydro Hoists, 
Mechanical Hoists, Hand ~—! n- 
kler Tanks, Compartment Truc anks 
and Storage Tanks of all kinds. 
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A ONE-MAN BLUE-PRINT MACHINE 


A Powerful Underbody Truck Hoist 


A powerful underbody truck hoist for dump- 
trucks which has only three moving parts, a pis- 
ton, and two pump gears all operating in oil, has 
been developed by the Wood Hydraulic Hoist & 
Body Company. The straight-line drive from the 
power take-off to the pump is very simple and 
eliminates gears, clutches, sprockets, chains, brack- 
ets, and other power-consuming elements. 

The Wood gear pump, which is driven by the 
engine of the truck, pumps oil under pressure into 
a hydraulic cylinder which forces the piston rod 
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THE WOOD UNDERBODY TRUCK HOIST 


outward. The pump draws oil from the opposite 
or low-pressure end of the cylinder; thus a com- 
pletely closed system is obtained, with no “breath- 
er’ outlet to waste oil. The powerful motion of 
the piston rod is further increased and turned into 
lifting motion by the rolling wedge action of the 
tee! rollers acting directly on curved cams at- 
tached to the underside of the body. The hoist 

's automatically at full raised and lowered 
positions. One simple valve gives the complete 

trol to “raise,” lower,” or “hold” the body. 


A Safe Merry-Go-Round 


\ merry-go-round which is built to stand years 
ird play and which has every feature making 
Safe for the smallest tot who will be around a 
playground alone, is manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Playground Device Company, Anderson, Ind. 
‘his merry-go-round is strong enough to hold all 
thet can ride and is so easy-running that one child 
can start it and keep it running. 


1925 





A TRUSTWORTHY MERRY-GO-ROUND 


It is equipped with ball and roller bearings, all 
machine-hardened, insuring long life and perfect 
balance. There is no dangerous running-track un- 
derneath, the machine being run on a solid piece 
of cold-rolled steel 234 inches in diameter. The 
footboards are made from 2-inch material and 
form a complete circle with no protrusions to 
catch the children when they get on or off. The 
merry-go-round is shipped in sections, but, because 
of its simplicity, is easily and quickly erected. 


A Handy and Effective Auger Post 

A recent and practical development of the 
corkscrew stake is found in the “One-Minute 
Auger Post” manufactured by the Ohio Tubular 
Products Company, London, 





Ohio. 

This post is composed of 
high-carbon steel tubing into 
which is securely fastened a 
spirally pointed malleable 
iron auger of unique design. 
This auger provides an easy 
method of erecting the post in 
the ground and serves as an 
anchor when the post is in 
place. To brace the post in 
a lateral plane, a sheet steel 
plate is provided which is at- 
tached to the post and driven 
in to the depth desired. The 
post is screwed into the earth 
with the aid of a pipe wrench 
and when necessary can be 
removed by reversing the 
process. 

It is particularly adapted 
for use in erecting highway 
markers and in connection 
with playground and athletic 
equipment, tent stakes and 
ground anchors. 

It is believed that this post 
can be fully adapted to any 
conditions where earth an- 
chorage with ease of erection 
is desired. The service of 
posts of this type was very 
extensive during the World 
War for barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements, etc. 
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HEN motorists mingle to compare notes 
on the season’s tours, they seldom talk in 
half measures. Every town is either a “won- 
derful little burg—splendid roads,” or else “a 
miserable hole—the roads were awful.” For 
the motorist judges every community by its 
roads, and he speaks his comments in a lan- 
guage that knows no comparative adjectives. 
What is being said about your community 
by the motorists who drove through last sum- 
mer? It’s a question worth thinking about, 
for the tourist trade means much to the pros- 
perity of any city or town nowadays. 
When next summer comes, will motorists 
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flock to you and spend their money with your 
merchants, because Smith has advertised your 
community as “a real town, with wonderful 
roads?” Or will they plan their itineraries to 
avoid you because Jones says: “Keep away 
from unless you want to be buried in 
mud or smothered with dust?” 


Standard Asphalt Road Oils and Stanolind 
Asphalt will give you roads worthy of the 
praise of the tourists, and will bring more 
business to your community Our staff of 
road engineers will give you advice—without 
charge—on your road and pavement prob: 
lems. Write our nearest branch today. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS INDIANA IOWA S. DAKOTA N. DAKOTA MINNESOTA = =. 
Chicago Evansville Davenport Huron Fargo Duluth 5 acy 
Decatur Indianapolis Des Moines MICHIGAN Minot Mankato = Ps — 
Joliet South Bend Maron Clty Detroit WISCONSIN ee 
Peoria KANSAS Sous Giy Grand Rapids La Crosse 
Quincy Wichita Saginaw Milwaukee 
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Everything Underground ’ 
Between 
Power House and Lamp ~ 


"Te Subway Type Regulator permits an 
underground regulating station. The use 
of valuable property space for this purpose 
is now unnecessary. 


The desire for more attractive cities de- \K 
mands that everything unsightly or inhar- 
monious be removed from the streets. Public 
utilities have responded by carrying under- \ 
ground the light, heat, and other necessities 
of modern civilization. Transformers and 
much other electrical distributingequipment 
has long since been designed for underground 
service. The Westinghouse Subway Type 
Regulator is the last link in the street light- 
ing chain. 


The entire street lighting system may 
now be underground between the power 
house and the lamp. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
George Cutter Works South Bend, Indiana 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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VERTICAL (WRICO) sir 
LETTERING GUIDES 


Patents Pending 





THESE INSTRUMENTS WiLL ENABLE YOUR DRAFTSMEN TO DO 
BETTER LETTERING THAN CAN BE DONE IN ANY OTHER WAY 
AND TO DO /T MORE RAPIDLY AND ECONOMICALLY —— THEY 
ARE SAVING TIME AND IMPROVING THE APPEARANCE OF MAPS 
AND DRAWINGS IN MANY THOUSANDS OF DRAFTING ROOMS —— 
INCLUDING MORE THAN 500 C/TY, STATE AND COUNTY OFFICES 








WE SHALL BE GLAD TO MAIL YOU A COPY OF OUR 
I926 CATALOG DESCRIBING ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
OF WRICO LETTERING GUIDES AND SHOWING COMPLETE 


SAMPLES OF LETTERING 


THE WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, inc. 
154 NASSAU STREET - NEW YORK 
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